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Planes  crowd  the  skies  over  Chicago’s  O’Hare  airport. 
Cars  cram  its  parking  lots.  Last  year  32'million  passengers 
swarmed  thru  its  terminal.  Meanwhile,  the  long  debate 
continues  about  where  to  locate  Chicago’s  third  airport. 

The  size  and  scope  of  Chicago’s  air  traffic  crisis  is 
staggering.  Too  big  to  explain  in  an  article.  Or  even  a 
series.  That’s  why  we  did  something  special.  Prepared  an 
entire  section  to  examine  the  problem  and  probe  possible 
solutions.  It  was  the  kind  of  extra  special  reporting 
Chicago  has  come  to  expect  of  the  Tribune. 

And  explains  why  we  have  more  readers . . .  who  like 
going  first-class. 
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In  Baltimore,  more  people  are  at  home  with  The  News  American. 

We  reach  7  out  of  10  of  our  readers  where  they  live.  And  where  it  counts.  At  home.  No 
other  Baltimore  daily  newspaper  even  has  audited  ABC  home  delivery  figures.  With 
the  News  American’s  219,140  families  you  reach  13,715  more  families  than  you  do  with 
the  Evening  Sun.  In  fact,  the  News  American’s  growing  circulation  lead  over  the  Evening 
Sun  has  more  than  tripled  In  the  last  five  years.  Make  yourself  at  home  in 

The  News  American. 

Source.  Publisher's  statement  to  ABC  for  six-month  period  ending  September  30.  1969.  The  News  Amcricdn  is  represented  b/  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 
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In  The  Evening  Bulletin  you  reach  66%  of  oil 
adults  in  Metropolitan  Philadelphia  who  serve  Scotch. 

'Light  on  the  soda,  please." 

'Plus  59%  of  all  those  serving  Canadian.” 

'Heavy  on  the  ice." 

'And  56%  of  all  those  serving  Bourbon.” 

'I'll  drink  to  that." 

'Tell  your  story  in  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  Bulletin  talks  to  more  of  your  best  customers.” 


In  Philadelphia  Nearly  Everybody  Reads  The  Bulletin 


A  Million  Market  Newspaper 
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Sound  off 


That’s  what  we  tell  our  customers. 
Ask  questions!  Tell  us  your  prob¬ 
lems!  Register  a  beef!  Communi¬ 
cate!  If  you  want  to  know  anything 
about  your  Whirlpool  home  appli¬ 
ances,  call  us  on  our  toll-free  “cool 
line”  ...  an  innovation  in  our  indus¬ 
try.  The  number  is  800-253-1301. 

We’re  keeping  a  tine  open  for  you, 
too.  Our  PR  “cool  line.”  That  number 
is  616-925-0651.  Call  collect  and  ask 
for  Public  Relations.  We’ll  be  happy 
to  help  you  dig  up  details  or  to  fill  you 
in  on  the  big  picture  appliance-wise. 

Just  in  case  you  don’t  know  who 
you’ll  be  talking  to,  we’re  a  major 
manufacturer  of  major  appliances 
and  consumer  electronics  .  .  .  wash¬ 
ers,  refrigerators,  dishwashers,  air 
conditioners,  television  and  the  like. 
Last  year  we  manufactured  enough 
of  them  to  place  us  well  up  among 
the  country’s  largest  corporations. 
We’re  not  located  in  a  big  city,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  we’re  hard  to 
reach.  Or  that  we  don’t  want  to  talk. 
We’re  extremely  approachable ...  and 
as  easy  to  reach  as  your  phone. 


Whirlpool 

M.  CORPORATION 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 


APRIL 

26-28 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Stratford  House,  Ohio. 
30-May  2 — Florida  Press  Association.  Fort  Lauderdale. 

MAY 

1-3 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Sales  Conference.  Hotel 
Dennis,  Atlantic  City. 

1- 3 — Indiana  APME.  Hotel  Elkhart,  Elkhart. 

2- 3 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio.  Neil  House  Hotel.  Columbus. 

3 -  New  York  Press  Association  and  New  York  State  Publishers,  State 
Education  Department.  Albany,  New  York. 

3-4 — Mid  America  Press  Institute  Workshop  for  sports  writers.  Gateway 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

3-4 — Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

3-8 — Journalism  Week.  University  of  Missouri. 

5- 6 — Iowa  AP  Editors.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

6- 9 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Hotel  America.  Houston. 

7- 8 — Computer  Users  in  Graphic  Arts.  Holiday  Inn,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

9 —  Minnesota  Press  Association.  Radlsson  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

10- 15 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institutes  advertising  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

10- 22 — API  Seminar  for  advertising  executives.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

11- 14 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Hilton.  San  Francisco. 

12- 13—111  Inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Wagon  Wheel,  Rockton,  Illinois. 

13- 15 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Hanford  House,  Richland. 
Wash. 

Pacific  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Wenatchie,  Wash. 

14- 16 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers.  Hilton  Plaza,  Miami 
Plaza,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

15- 16 — Missouri  Associated  Press  publishers  and  editors.  Stouffer's  River¬ 
front  Inn,  St.  Louis. 

15- 16— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Langford  Motel,  Winter 
Park. 

16- 17 — Louisiana-MIssissIppi  Associated  Press  Newspapers.  Broadwater 
Beach  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

16-17 — Georgia  Associated  Press  Newspapers.  Downtowner  Motor  Inn, 
Albany,  Georgia. 

16- 17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Production  Conference. 
Minema  Motor  Hotel,  Klamath  Falls. 

17- 18 — Kansas  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors  Association.  Ramada 
Inn.  Emporia. 

17-20 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Hotel  Vancouver. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

17- 20 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler-Hllton, 
Buffalo. 

18- 20 — International  Press  Institute.  Peninsula  Hotel,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong. 
20-23 — Catholic  Press  Association.  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

20-24 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference.  Fort  Garry  Hotel,  Winnl- 
peg. 

22 — New  York  Press  Association  Graphics  Conference.  Holiday  Inn.  Ba¬ 
tavia,  New  York. 

22-23 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn.  Harrisburg. 

22- 23 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Midway  Motor  Lodge. 
Wausau. 

23- 24 — Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Western  Hills 
Hills  Lodge.  Wagoner. 

23- 24 — ■  North  and  South  Carolina  Associated  Press,  Hawaii  Kai,  Myrtle 
Beach,  South  Carolina. 

24- 26 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  andFinance  Officers.  Buck  Hill 
Inn  &  Golf  Club.  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pennsylvania. 

31-June  12 — API  Seminar  on  Management  and  Costs.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

JUNE 

4-6 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel. 

4-6 — Kentucky  Press  Association.  Cumberland  Falls. 

4-6 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau  of  New  York  State  Dallies.  GldeTn 
Putnam  Hotel.  Saratoga  Springs. 


Vol.  104  No.  17.  April  2jl.  1970.  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Elditorial  and  business 
offices  at  8.50  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  "Edpub,  New 
I  York.”  Publication  offices  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburp.  Pa.  18301. 

Second  class  irostage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Keg- 
1  istered  and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1970  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All 
;  rights  reserved.  Annual  subscription  $8.00  in  United  States  and  possessions. 

I  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $20.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made 
to  Editor  &  Publisher,  “External  Account,”  Chemical  Bank,  10  Moorgate, 
London,  E.  C.  2  England. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
Co.,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022. 
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Blue-chip  buy  at  the  SEC 

There  is  simply  no  other  nevf/spaper  that 
official  Washington  puts  ^s  much  jstock  in  as 
The  Washington  Post.  ; 

Its  reputation  for  factual,  objpctive  report¬ 
ing  and  forthright  editorial  comment  makes  it  a 
trusted  source  for  the  people  in  Washington  who 
need  to  know. 

More  of  them  read  The  Post  than  any  other 
paper  in  town.  Or  any  paper  from  out  of  town. 

Washington  has  a  mind  of  its  own. 
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The  way  to  GO! 


Whenever  you  ship 
or  travel,  go  with 
Seaboard  Coast  Line 
Railroad.  Dependable. 

Safe.  Courteous. 
And  we  appreciate  your 
business.  Just  call. 
We’ll  be  at  your 


service. 


SEABOAUD  COAST UNE  RAILROAD 
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By  Lenora  Williamson 


CARTOONISTS  were  beaming  and  hailing  each  other  with 
shouts  of  “Where’s  your  stuff?”  the  other  afternoon  at  the  pre¬ 
view  and  tea  (correct)  hour  celebrating  their  fine  arts  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Lever  House  on  Park  Avenue  in  New  York  City. 
The  show  is  a  popular  noontime  attraction  for  New  Yorkers 
and  also  ANPA  visitors.  Not  the  least  of  the  general  appeal 
is  that  representative  cartooning  is  also  included. 

At  the  opening,  Milton  Caniff,  “Steve  Canyon”,  posed  for 
photographers  beside  his  blue-eyed  self  portrait  in  a  black 
and  white  tweed  coat,  carrying  a  folding  stool  upon  which  he 
never  sat.  Raeburn  Van  Buren,  “Abbie  An’  Slats”,  tanned 
from  his  sojourn  in  Florida,  came  over  from  Great  Neck.  L.I., 
where  he’s  resting  up  for  an  annual  holiday  in  the  Ozarks.  Van 
Buren  has  an  untitled  oil  in  the  show.  In  fact,  the  untitled’s 
predominate  as  cartoonists,  of  all  people,  seem  reluctant  to  tag 
their  own  art  works.  Even  John  Dirks  of  “The  Captain  and 
the  Kids”  hasn't  found  a  title  for  his  handsome  metal  foun¬ 
tain  complete  with  waterfall.  Howie  .Schneider,  “Eek  &  Meek”, 
identifies  his  sculpting  of  “Evan  at  Nine”  as  the  only  nude  in 
the  show. 

Joseph  Musial,  “Katzenjammer  Kids”,  has  mountain  land¬ 
scapes — one  Mrs.  Musial  designates  as  her  favorite  taken  down 
from  the  bedroom  wall  for  the  exhibition.  Mell  Lazarus,  “Miss 
Peach”,  shows  a  witty  “Weed  Garden”,  no  doubt  inspired  by 
life  in  Scarsdale.  John  Prentice,  “Rip  Kirby”,  in  from  New 
Weston,  for  the  preview  was  modestly  pleased  by  praise  for  the 
first  portrait  he’s  done  “for  pleasure”  in  15  years.  Mort  Wal¬ 
ker  and  “Beetle  Bailey”  are  represented  by  a  red  barn,  “My 
Studio”.  The  two  cartoonists  who  draw  “Henry” — John  Liney 
(daily)  and  Don  Trachte  (Sunday  page) — have  landscapes 
in  the  show.  From  Ri’BE  Goldberg’s  sculpture  studio  comes 
“The  Hitchhikers”,  a  turtle  giving  a  ride  to  a  row  of  happy 
frogs. 

AMONG  other,  cartoonists  in  the  show  are;  Toni  Di  Preta, 
“Joe  Palooka”;  Jim  Berry,  “Berry’s  World”;  Negley  Cochran 
“Out  Our  Way”;  Alfred  Andriola,  “Kerry  Drake”;  Harold 
Foster,  “Prince  Valiant”;  Dave  Graue,  “Alley  Oop”;  Irwin 
Hasen,  “Dondi”;  James  J.  Delahanty,  editorial  cartoons; 
William  J.  Kresse,  “  ‘Super  Duper’  ”;  Irving  Phillips,  “Mr. 
Mum”;  and  Jack  Tippit,  “Amy”.  Tlie  show  is  sponsored  by  the 
Newspaper  Comics  Council,  the  National  Cartoonists  Society, 
and  the  .Vew;  York  Daily  News. 


Late-breaking  news  will  be  damned — 

When  computers  replace  reporters 
They  won’t  be  able  to  handle  stories 
for  which  thev’re  not  programmed ! 

W  .  KIE  KAY 


“BIG  MOUTH  IS  HERE.  (SEE  PAGE  31)”— so  ran  the 
2  col.  ad  in  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Evening  Chronicle.  What  left 
readers  and  staff  howling  was  that  the  3  col.  headline  and 
story  above  that  ad  announced:  “MRS.  MITCHELL  GET.S 
AIDE  AFTER  BLAST  AT  FULBRIGHT.”  Executive  Editor 
Ed  Miller  explains  that  “Big  Mouth”  refers  to  the  new  beer 
bottle  promoted  by  Piels  and  that  the  ad/ story  juxtaposition 
was  “entirely  accidental.”  The  wire  desk  gets  an  ad  layout 
each  morning,  but  it  is  not  told  the  contents  of  each  ad ... . 
IR.ATE  PHONE  CALLS  often  follow'  missing  jumps,  and 
Karin  E.  Guzy,  a  media  supervisor  for  Micheli,  Inc.,  in  Mil 
waukee  likes  to  recall  a  favorite  from  Milwaukee  Sentinel  days. 
After  numerous  calls  about  a  front  page  story  intended  to 
jump  to  page  23,  which  landed  instead  on  21,  the  final  came 
from  a  lady  who  asked  plaintively:  “Didn’t  you  print  the  end 
of  that  front  page  story?  I  bought  three  papers,  and  it’s  not 
on  page  23  in  any  one  of  them.” 


WHEN  THE  MAIL  EMBARGO  prevented  Cardinal  Cooke 
from  posting  affirmation  of  celibacy  letters  for  New  York  priests, 
the  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald  Record's  headline  an¬ 
nounced:  “Mail  Strike  Halts  Priests’  Celibacy  Renewal”. 
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This  year.  Central  Pennsylvania’s  youth 
will  be  heard. 

The  Harrisburg  Patriot-News  sponsored 
Youth  Forum,  now  in  its  tenth  year,  gave 
impetus  to  the  1970  Capital  Area  Youth 
Forum,  a  day-and-evening-long  program 
involving  over  750  senior  high  school 
students  representing  more  than  35.000 
pupils  in  36  Harrisburg  area  high  schools. 
Here  the  opportunity  was  presented  to  young 
people  for  discussion  of  major  problems 
facing  youth— ranging  from  drugs,  sex  and 
the  new  morality,  to  the  draft  and  Vietnam. 

As  a  result,  they  will  be  heard— and  their 
impact  felt— at  the  State  and  Federal  level. 
Their  problems  and  recommendations  will 
receive  full  consideration  by  the  Governor’s 
Council  for  Human  Services  and  by  the 
1970  White  House  Conference  on  children 
and  youth. 

This  is  relevance. 


Harrisburg  Patriot-News 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  &.  Publisher 
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Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Ad~reading  ratio 

1  he  press  tritiis  li;i\e  iiiatle  tjiiiie  a  ■‘iliiiiu"  over  ilie  \eais  about 
the  ratio  ol  news  to  advertising  (onteiit  in  newspapers.  Whereas  tin- 
average  jiaper  pre-World  War  II  was  40%  advertising  and  00'’, 
unpaid  (ontent  oi  reading  matter,  that  ratio  has  been  reveiseil  to 
(>0%-plus  advertising  ami  less  titan  Kb,,  reailing  matter  in  the  last 
25  years.  I  hese  (igures  are  (pioted  regularly  with  the  iinitlieation  that 
advertising  lias  siptee/ed  news  out  ol  the  newspapei  and  the  leadei 
is  being  short-i  hanged  by  greeilv  publishers. 

Media  Revords  has  released  25-year  eompaiisons  which  proves  out 
repealed  (ontention  that  the  number  ol  pages  in  an  average  newspa|)ei 
has  im  teased  anti  news  tontent  has  increasetl  also  in  spite  ol  its  tie 
t lining  pertentage  to  total  tontent  (E!vl*,  .\pril  IH,  page  70). 

For  instante,  while  the  news  tontent  ol  evening  ttewsijajteis  was 
tletlining  Iroiii  17‘’|,  to  50^’;  ol  total  to'itenl  the  number  ol  news 
pages  intreasetl  Irom  10  tt)  17.  Flie  same  thing  was  relatively  true  lot 
mttrning  newsjjapers.  And  lot  .Sundav  papers,  news  pages  went  Itom 
.43  to  55  while  the  pertentage  ttl  spate  tlevoted  to  news  tontent  went 
Irom  17*^^,  to  47*'^,. 

We  think  the  average  newspaper  leatler  wottltl  be  ama/etl  to  reail 
such  statistits  anti  believe  each  newspaper  could  tlevelop  a  good 
artitle  on  its  own  perlonnante  in  this  area  over  the  years. 

FCC^s  proposed  rule 

We  think  the  press  ol  the  United  States — all  metlia — shttultl  legistei 
its  linn  objetiioiis  to  the  rules  proposetl  bv  the  Federal  Communica- 
lions  (ammiissioii  which  wottltl  limit  ownership  ol  metlia  itt  a  city. 

F(!(;  wottltl  litttit  ovvtieiship  to  one  tadio  staiitttt,  tttie  television 
staiioit,  t)r  otte  ttewspaper. 

1  he  proposal  is  uitlair,  atttl  jtrobablv  ttitt tutstitittional,  itt  ittote 
ways  thati  otte.  Firstly,  it  declares  that  attvttite  tan  be  t|italilietl  to  owtt 
ratlio  or  tv  broatlt astittg  stations  extept  a  ttewspaper  tmtter  itt  the 
sante  tity.  Setoittlly,  it  says  that  atiyttne  catt  owtt  a  newspaper  in  a 
city  extept  a  ratlio  or  televisittn  man  itt  the  same  t  ity.  I  hinlly,  broad 
casters  becoitte  set otttl-t  lass  t  iti/ens  bet  ause  tliev  will  be  the  only  people 
in  the  I'nitetl  States  who  wottltl  be  prohibitetl  Irom  slatting  a  papei. 

I’p  until  now  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  pio 
tected  the  right  ol  anyone  to  start  a  new.sija|jei  anvwheie.  I  lie  F(X 
wottltl  thange  all  that  by  Exet  iitive  Onlei. 

$800  millon  gold  mine 

.\s  F}11*  has  reptjitetl  manv  times,  toojt  atlveitising  jtrovitles  moif 
than  a  billion  tiollars  a  year  in  newsitaper  retail  advertising.  Fliat  is 
quite  a  gohl  mine.  But  it  isn’t  being  worketl  jtroperly. 

I  he  nation’s  newspaper  publishers  anti  atlvei  tising  managers  wete 
told  in  \ew  5'oik  this  week  that  there  is  between  .sbOO  anti  SS(K) 
millitm  in  coojt  money  that  is  not  tappetl  nor  spent. 

Other  metlia  know  it  is  there  anti  they  are  going  alter  it  as  well  as 
a  part  ol  the  larger  slice  already  being  spent  in  newspapers.  News 
pajiers  are  t  loser  to  retailers,  and  have  been  since  belore  electronics 
were  discovered,  and  can  add  part  ttr  all  ol  that  hidden  lode  to  news 
paper  retail  atlveitising  linage  il  they  are  alert  anti  aggressive  enough. 
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Charter  Member,  Audit  MmSOb 
Bureau  of  Circulations  jigaa 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  averatte  net  iiaid  December  31,  1969 — 24,994 
Renewal  Rate  71.69% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers’ 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomkinson,  Jerome  H. 
Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 
Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 
Advertising  Manager;  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Grant  Biddle,  Harry  B. 
Mullinix,  Donald  L.  Parvin,  Earl  W.  Wilken 
John  C.  Wilson. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager;  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  James  Santangelo. 

Treasurer:  William  J.  Teresky. 


OFFICES 

General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 
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AANR 

on  said  some  interesting  things  about 
tlie  AA.NK.  Perliaps  some  of  those  men 
who  were  trying  to  put  some  life  in  the 
AANK  have  graduated  to  bigger  positions 
witliin  their  own  organizations  and  are 
"above"  association  work. 

Joit.N  Mai'Ko 

Tampa,  Fla. 

(  The  writer  is  research  director  of  the 
Tampa  Triltune  and  Times.) 
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INSURANCE  R.ATES 

I  am  sure  your  recent  article  entitled 
“Lower  Insurance  Rate  for  Offset  Con¬ 
verts”  (March  14)  was  read  with  interest 
and  scrutinized  carefully  by  many  people. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  presumptuous  of  me; 
but  I  would  like  to  take  issue  with  the  tone 
of  the  article  in  that  you  imply,  if  not 
outright  suggest,  that  a  newspaper  must 
convert  to  offset  to  take  advantage  of  the 
substantial  savings  which  you  very  suc¬ 
cinctly  point  out. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  letterpress  news¬ 
paper  which  converts  to  photo-composition, 
or  more  precisely,  a  letterpress  newspaper 
which  converts  to  photo-composition  and 
also  to  a  direct  printing  process  or  sys¬ 
tem,  would  fall  into  the  category  to  which 
the  19.59  ruling  pertains. 

D.  W .  B.astyk 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

(The  writer  is  field  sales  manager  for 
Rail  Metal  &  Chemical  Co.) 

*-  *  -x- 

CORRECT  GRAMMAR 

I'd  say  that  E&P  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  stand  on  respectable  English — for 
refusing  to  loosen  up  on  doubtful  usages 
that  are  somewhat  poj)ular  today. 

The  fact  that  the  magazine  sponsors  the 
Roy  Coi)j)erud  column  is  decidedly  in  its 
favor,  (ienerally,  Roy's  point  of  view  is 
sensible  and  logical.  His  attitude  is  kindly. 

But  to  show  how  diilicult  it  is  for  even 
a  magazine  of  high  standards  to  observe 
good  usage,  turn  to  E&P  for  March  14. 
It  contains  an  editorial  pointing  out  how 
to  use  medium  and  media  correctly  (a 
needed  suggestion)  and  illustrating  how 
a  pronoun  slunild  really  agree  with  it> 
antecedent  in  person  and  number. 

In  Mr.  Brown’s  department  in  the  rear, 
though,  there  is  an  amusing  deviation. 
Mr.  Brown  tells  an  interesting  story  com¬ 
ing  from  the  eminent  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune.  He  quotes 
Mr.  Jones  as  follows:  “Years  ago  Tulsa 
had  a  police  commissioner  whom  we  on 
the  newspaper  suspected  was  crooked."’ 
Here  we  have  a  serious — apparently  un¬ 
detected — error  in  grammar.  The  whom 
should  be  who  because  it  is  the  subject 
of  the  verb  teas.  It  is  not  tbe  object  of  the 
verb  suspected. 

This  error  is  one  of  the  toughest  for 
newsmen  to  avoid.  It  is  common.  In  Mr. 
Jone.s’  case,  it  brings  up  tbe  interesting 
point,  too,  as  to  whether  an  editor  should 
correct  the  grammar  of  a  distinguished 
person  in  a  quoted  sentence.  Quoting  the 
wild  grammar  of  some  baseball  players 
can  be  fun;  can  help  to  bring  out  char¬ 
acter.  But  in  the  case  of  an  eminent  per¬ 
son,  should  a  good  editor  protect  him  by 
straightening  out  his  English?  Or  should 
he  let  him  suffer  some  embarrassment? 

Carl  G.  Miller 

Spokane,  Wash. 


REPORTER  PRIVILEGE 

William  Doolittle’s  report  (April  4» 
was  .so  good,  it  belied  the  emphasis  of 
his  lead  and  the  headline  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  reporter-protection  law  has  a  weak¬ 
ness  which  was  exposed  during  Doolittle’s 
appearance  in  court. 

Doolittle  points  out  that  he  and  his 
newspaper,  the  Newark  Evening  News. 
successfully  refused  to  go  beyond  what 
had  appeared  in  print  under  the  Doolittle 
by-line. 

Thus,  the  trial  should  be  considered  as 
reinforcement  of  a  law  which  protects 
the  security  and  confidentiality  of  unused 
notes  and  information. 

Although  the  process  of  having  a  re¬ 
porter  testify  about  the  veracity  of  his 
printed  work  may  seem  useless  to  us  .  .  . 
wouldn’t  it  be  tilting  windmills  to  make 
such  verification  a  cause  in  battle  for  re¬ 
porter  privilege? 

Richard  Ei.lkrs 

Cleveland,  O. 

(The  leriter  is  a  reporter  for  the  Plain 
Dealer. ) 


Short  Takes 

St.  Louis  scientists  said  they  have 
shown  for  the  first  time  in  animals  that 
habitual  smiling  appears  to  create  a 
physiological  need  for  nicotine. — Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Sunday  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Daily  News  cost  the  city 
.$13.2  million  a  year  to  remove. — Greens¬ 
boro  (N.C.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

The  Giants  open  their  13th  National 
League  baseball  campaign  and  at  ap¬ 
proximately'  12:30  somebody  will  throw 
out  the  first  mayor. — San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle. 

*  *  ♦ 

SOFA:  3  pillows,  perfect  shape;  2  slip 
covers,  no  reasonable  offers  considered. — 
Flemington  (N.J.)  Democrat. 

♦  *  * 

Another  aim  of  the  program  is  to 
round  out  the  student’s  educational  ex¬ 
periences  by'  giving  him  a  variety  of 
curses  he  can  relate  to. — Trenton  (N.J.) 
Evening  Times. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Of  food,  handed  out  to  low-income 
families  were  “povv'ered  eggs,”  which 
housewives  said  were  “good  in  cooking 
but  not  to  eat.” — Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union. 

*  *  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  eewh  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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Ad  Bureau  sees  tv  ‘fadeout’ 


April  25,  1970 
Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


newspapers  coming  on  strong 


The  daily  newspaper  is  the  dynamic  advertising  medium  of 
the  197()’s  for  both  national  and  retail  advertising  as  televi¬ 
sion  audiences  shrink  and  newspaper  readership  expands. 

Newspaper  executives  attending  the  annual  membership 
meeting  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  AN  PA,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  heard  these  predictions  Tuesday  in  a  presentation  en¬ 
titled:  “Advertising  in  the  197()’s:  The  Newspaper  Decade.” 


newspapers  can  expect  their  re-  Jerome  S.  Tills,  the  Bureau’s 
tail  advertising  revenues  to  director  of  retailer-vendor  re- 
reach  $4  billion  by  1975,  up  lations,  said  that  newspapers 
from  a  little  more  than  $3  bil-  face  a  challenge  from  other 
lion  last  year,  but  that  they  media  to  their  dominant  posi- 
cannot  expect  this  gain  to  hap-  tion  in  the  field  of  retail-manu- 
i)en  automatically.  He  stressed  facturer  cooperative  advertis- 
that  newspapers  would  have  to  ing.  He  noted  that  most  retail 


Jack  Kauffman,  president  of 
the  Bureau,  hit  on  this  theme 
when  he  said:  “We  have  a  real 
opportunity  to  improve  news¬ 
papers’  share  of  the  national 
advertising  dollar — not  only  in 
major  markets,  but  in  smaller 
markets  as  well.  Television  is 
going  the  way  of  radio.” 

Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  the  Bureau’s 
executive  vicepresident  and 
general  managei’,  reported  that 
daytime  tv  viewing  by  women 
has  declined  lo'/r  and  adult 
viewing  of  network  programs 
has  declined  about  10%  in  the 
l)ast  three  years. 

These  findings,  he  said,  are 
supported  by  other  Bureau 
analyses  which  show,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  tv  viewing  in  multi¬ 
set  homes  is  about  at  the  same 
level  as  in  single  set  homes  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  first 
people  to  acquire  a  .second  set 
were  the  most  tv  oriented. 

Audiences  divided 

Bogart  also  attacked  the  con- 
cei)t  that  tv  advertisers  can 
select  their  audiences  to  deliver 
maximum  number  of  impres¬ 
sions  against  the  most  (lesir- 
able  i)rospects.  He  noted  that 
only  al)out  seven  jjercent  of  tv 
commercials  run  in  iJi-ograms 
which  the  advertiser  sponsors. 
He  also  asserted  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  pressuie  to  buy  time 
cheaply  which  has  been  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  independent  buying 
services,  analyses  of  audience 
characteristics  against  market¬ 
ing  criteria  are  commonly  jjre- 
pared  after  the  fact  to  ration¬ 
alize  buying  <lecisions. 

Television  audiences  are  be¬ 
ing  divided  and  reduced  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  number 
of  sets  per  home,  the  growing 
number  of  channels  and  the 
.spread  of  cable  tv,  Bogart  de- 
cleared. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  .said. 


four  out  of  five  adults  now  read 
a  daily  newspaper  every  week¬ 
day.  However,  the  proportion 
rises  to  87'''r  for  college  gradu¬ 
ates  and  42' f  of  these  read  two 
or  more  newspapers.  As  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  goes  to  high  school  and 
beyond,  the  outlook  in  the  70’s 
is  for  even  higher  readership  of 
newspapers,  Bogart  maintained. 

To  illustrate  the  vitality  of 
the  daily  newspajjer  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  rise  in  newspaper 
advertising  investments  last 
year  was  19'f  greater  than  the 
combined  gain  of  television, 
radio  and  magazines. 

.\^lvcrli^e^s'  prohicms 

Bogart  also  listed  the  grow¬ 
ing  pi'oblems  of  the  television 
advertiser.  For  example,  he 
.said: 

•  Television  billings  have  ad¬ 
vanced  nearly  eight  times 
faster  than  the  number  of  new 
homes  with  television  .sets. 

•  Programming  costs  have 
skyrocketeti.  Bonanza  went 
from  $110,000  in  1959-fiO  to 
$211,000  last  yeai-.  Television 
production  costs  have  risen 
lOl";;  since  1900  for  the  typical 
tv  adveiliser. 

•  The  i)roportlon  of  cemmer- 
cial  time  is  increasing,  com¬ 
mercials  are  shorter  and  the 
number  of  commercials  is  rising 
ra))idly.  The  television  industry 
has  sought  to  promote  these 
shelter  commercials  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  as  “virtually  equiva'ent 
in  value  to  the  full  minute  com¬ 
mercials  of  the  past  although 
common  sen.se,  logic  and  the 
evidence  would  suggest  the 
contrary.” 

Keluil  upsurge  ahead 

Lee  B.  Templeton,  senior 
vicepresident  for  chain  and  de¬ 
partment  store  sales,  told  the 
Bureau  membership  that  daily 


deal  with  the  competition  from 
television. 

He  noted  that  “tv  is  going  to 
be  a  problem,  an  annoyance  and 
an  aggravation  for  many,  many 
years,”  but  a.sserted  that  “over¬ 
all,  its  influence  and  its  strength 
have  been,  in  m.y  estimation, 
badly  overstated.” 

Templeton  also  saw  problems 
resulting  fi'om  the  growth  of 
retail  chains.  He  said:  “As  more 
and  more  business  is  done  by 
giant  chains,  more  and  more  of 
the  advertising  decisions  of 
these  giants  are  going  to  be 
made  by  executives  at  regional 
and  national  headquarters. 
More  of  these  advertising  de¬ 
cisions  are  going  to  be  long¬ 
term  decisions  —  programs 
planned  to  run  six  months  or  a 
year.  And  consequently  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  become  more  difficult  for 
individual  newspapers  to  influ¬ 
ence  these  advertising  d6H;isions 
effectively,  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  do  so  will  come  less  fre¬ 
quently.” 

The  next  hig  niarUel 

Jane  Roggers,  the  Bureau’s 
vice|)resident  for  dei)artment 
.store  sales,  pointed  out  that 
“the  small  town  may  become 
the  next  big  retail  market”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  attracting  industry 
from  the  big  urban  centers. 

“Where  industry  goes,”  she 
said,  “retail  business  follows. 
Small  stores  will  be  making 
great  demands  on  the  smaller 
newspapers  of  20-25,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Advertising  revenue  for 
such  i)apers  has  fantastic  pos¬ 
sibilities.” 

However,  she  noted:  “Small 
retailers  in  these  smaller  towms 
have  not  experimented  much 
yet  with  tv  so  they  are  wide 
open  to  the  blandishments  of 
tv  salesmen.”  She  also  said  that 
these  small  stores  with  limited 
advertising  staffs  would  rely  on 
the  newspaper  for  help  in  ad 
preparation. 


tv  advertising  is  70%  to 
90%  produced  and  paid  for  by 
vendors.  He  also  declared  that 
there  is  now  about  $600  to  $800 
million  in  cooperativ'e  advertis¬ 
ing  available  which  retailers 
are  not  using  because  they  do 
not  want  to  match  this  money 
with  their  own  funds.  He  out¬ 
lined  a  Bureau  program  which 
would  help  newspapers  convert 
some  of  this  unused  cooperative 
money  to  advertising  revenues. 

More  ad>>  from  chains 

James  T.  McRae,  the  Bu- 
i-eau’s  director  of  chain  store 
sales,  reported  that  many  of 
the  large  general  merchandise 
chains  were  planning  20  to  25% 
increases  in  their  advertising 
budgets  in  their  bids  to  accel¬ 
erate  their  sales.  However,  he 
pointed  out  that  newspapers 
would  face  strong  competition 
from  broadcast  media  for  these 
larger  budgets.  This  competi¬ 
tion  is  developing,  he  sai<i,  be¬ 
cause  these  chains  are  “group¬ 
ing  their  advertising  shots  more 
and  more.  They’re  controlling 
their  ad  programs  from  the 
home  office.”  This  situation,  he 
pointed  out,  calls  foi-  closer  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  headquarters  of 
these  chains. 

iMcRae  estimated  that  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  of  discount 
stores  now  amount  to  $.500  mil¬ 
lion  a  year.  Newspapers  are  the 
primary  ad  medium  for  these 
discounters,  he  .said,  but  they 
are  devoting  about  30c;  of  their 
ad  budgets  to  direct  mail  cir¬ 
culars.  He  noted  that  news- 
liapers  have  the  opportunity  to 
attract  a  good  portion  of  this 
business. 

The  Bureau  is  the  “finest 
sales  organization  in  the  media 
business,”  said  Walter  C.  Kurz, 
outgoing  chairman  in  his  report 
to  the  membership. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  noting  that 
(Continued  on  jutr/e  16b) 


Panel  envisions  more 
reporting  activists 


ity  in  adv'ertising  columns,  Ar¬ 
nold  cited  specific  questions  of 
acceptability  as  related  to 
movie  ad  illustration,  cigarette 
advertising,  and  fraudulent  or 
deceptive  ads. 


Seventeen-year-old  Steven 
Levine  of  Denv'er,  columnist  for 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
Tribune  Syndicate,  had  his 
inning  first — and  often — in 
opening  the  credibility  and 
communication  discussion  for 
the  15-50,000  circulation  group 
on  the  panel  question,  “Is  Ob¬ 
jectivity  Dead?” 

Young  Levine  asked  his  own 
question  to  start:  “Was  objec¬ 
tivity  ever  alive?  No.  You  bring 
your  attitudes  and  human  fail¬ 
ings  to  work  when  you  cover  a 
storj'.  .  .  .”  He  urged  a  “shift 
from  the  sham  of  objectivity” 
to  “fair,  enterprise  reporting.” 
At  one  point  he  declared,  “By¬ 
line  everj’thing.”  Levine  re¬ 
iterated  throughout  the  panel 
that  “team  reporting,  inter¬ 
pretative  journalism”  was  the 
need. 

Dean  I.  William  Cole  of 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  began 
with  emphasis  that  the  press 
is  concerned  with  “a  fair  ac¬ 
count  of  significant  happenings 
in  the  community  and  the 
world.”  The  third  panelist, 
managing  editor  Bruce  H.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News, 
added  that  “customers  expect 
fairness  from  the  newspaper 
rather  than  the  reporter”  and 
“an  umbrella  over  the  top 
to  form  editorial  policy.” 

\\  ants  more  space 

Levine  observed,  “The  public 
is  mad  at  us  for  carrying  bad 
news,  but  we’ve  always  had  to 
cope  with  that.”  He  objected  to 
news  space  being  sacrificed  to 
advertising  and  emphasized  his 
plea  for  a  larger  measure  of 
space  and  a  “different  kind  of 
joumalism.”  In  suggesting 
changes,  he  .said  papers  can 
“.steal  from  other  media”,  men¬ 
tioning  television  and  under¬ 
ground  papers,  to  make  them¬ 
selves  more  graphic,  more 
.stylized,  more  interesting. 
“We’ve  got  room  and  back 
pages;  shift  over  to  letting  a 
lot  of  people  do  their  own 
thing.” 

McIntyre  said  it  is  not  a 
question  of  the  industry  being 
unwilling  to  change,  but  “you 
can’t  run  an  institution  like  a 
newspaper  if  each  one  puts  his 
owm  thing  in  the  paper.” 

Dean  Cole  suggested  that 
such  an  approach  might  be  re¬ 
turning  to  the  12-year-old 
mentality  concept,  and  McIn¬ 
tyre  observed  that  television  is 


an  entertainment  medium  and 
often  “the  gloss  is  over  an  in¬ 
adequate  piece  of  work.” 

Chairman  Eugene  C.  Dorsey, 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman,  asked 
whether  newspapers  were  still 
involved  in  “too  much  trivia”. 
McIntyre  replied,  “No.  Trivia 
is  as  bad  a  word  as  objective 
.  .  .  there  are  serious  gaps  in 
coverage  at  every  level.” 

As  the  first  panel  ended, 
Levine  said  his  remarks  were 
concerned  with  the  front  pages 
and  the  editorial  page  and  that 
“a  sense  of  social  commitment 
should  perv'ade  the  press  at 
this  time.”  He  inserted  a  “gen¬ 
eralization”  that  college  ed¬ 
itors  he  had  seen  are  mostly 
“long-haired  weirdos  like  my¬ 
self.  These  people  will  be  your 
prime  recruits.  They  are  going 
to  stir  up  trouble  .  .  .” 

Attraclinfi  more  activists 

Dean  Cole  replied  that  there 
are  many  socially  concerned 
people  in  the  field  and  that  he 
does  see  a  more  activist  kind 
of  student  being  attracted  than 
in  the  past.  “By  and  large  they 
are  bright  students,  more  ques¬ 
tioning.” 

Speaking  between  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  panel  sessions 
for  the  15-50,000  group  was 
Johti  Paulus,  Allegheny-Ludlum 
Steel  Corporation  vice  president, 
who  on  May  1  joins  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in 
Washington  as  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  communications  and 
national  affairs. 

“You  have  an  employe  com¬ 
munication  problem,  especially 
in  departments  that  have  to 
deal  with  the  public,”  Paulus 
told  the  session.  He  declared 
there  is  no  better  communica¬ 
tion  than  the  individual  ap¬ 
proach.  He  sees  more  radical 
changes  coming  on  the  “thresh¬ 
old  of  creative  individualism”. 
He  urged  publishers  to  be  flex¬ 
ible,  quick  to  change,  and  to 
throw  away  the  models  and 
start  again.  In  establishing 
your  own  credibility  as  a 
leader,  much  more  important 
than  what  you  do  is  what  you 
are,  he  concluded. 

“If  we  put  our  readers’  in¬ 
terest  No.  1,  w'e  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  credibility,”  Mark 
R.  Arnold,  vice  president  and 
advertising  director,  Westches- 
ter-Rockland  New.spapers,  Inc., 
told  the  second  panel  session 
for  the  middle  circulation 
group. 

Assigned  to  discuss  credibil- 


Circulalion  is  a  coiilaci 

Speaking  on  problems  of 
credibility  as  related  to  the  de¬ 
livery  system,  Frank  J.  Hein¬ 
rich,  cii'culation  director  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
termed  circulation  the  avenue 
of  contact  between  paper  and 
reader.  In  surveying  problems 
of  getting  the  newspaper  to  the 
reader’s  door,  he  urged  efforts 
to  keep  carrier  turnover  at  a 
minimum  by  making  the  carrier 
boy’s  job  interesting,  profitable 
and  safe.  He  sees  adult  carri¬ 
ers  more  common  in  larger 
cities  because  of  crime  prob¬ 
lems  and  he  mentioned  changes 
in  time  and  method  of  paymient 
— possibly  bi-weekly,  monthly, 
and  by  mail,  or  office. 

Final  speaker  on  the  panel 
was  J.  Allan  Meath,  publisher 
of  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News 
Times,  who  related  how  he 
turned  reporter  and  did  his  own 
survey  of  credibility  for  the 


Blacklidge 
ANPA  has 

Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Trilmne,  30,000  circulation,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  84th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  1,054  member  organi¬ 
zation  Thursday  noon  in  the 
Empire  Room  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

Elected  to  succeed  him  as 
vicepresident  was  W.  Davis 
Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  M.  W.  Armistead  III, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News,  was  named  secre¬ 
tary  in  place  of  Eugene  C. 
Bishop  of  Peninsula  News- 
pajiers,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Robert  L.  Taylor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  continues  as 
treasurer.  He  reported  the 
association  had  lived  within  its 
budget  of  $2,049,709  in  the  past 
year,  despite  inflationary  pres¬ 
sures.  Tight  budget  controls,  he 
said,  enabled  the  organization  to 
end  the  fiscal  year  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $8,191.51  after  con¬ 
tributing  $90,000  to  three  re¬ 
serve  funds. 

X  sum  of  $50,000  was  put  in 
escrow  to  provide  expenses  for 
relocating  the  ANPA  head¬ 
quarters,  now  at  750  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  when  the 


“printed  product”. 

Meath  telephoned  people  in 
four  Connecticut  communities, 
identifying  himself  as  a  student 
working  on  a  term  paper. 
“What  do  you  think  is  wrong 
with  newspapers  or  what  do 
you  suggest  to  make  them  bet¬ 
ter?”  he  asked. 

Responses:  “W’hy  do  news¬ 
papers  run  so  many  stories 
about  bad  things  happening 
rather  than  some  of  the  good 
things?  Why  do  newspapers 
never  follow'  up  a  story;  why 
don’t  they  tell  w’hat  wire  stories 
mean  locally?”  Also,  “When  I 
w'ant  a  newspaper’s  opinion. 
I’ll  look  for  it  on  the  editorial 
page.”  Meath  cited  the  latter 
in  answer  to  the  Levine  em¬ 
phasis  on  interpretative  re¬ 
porting.  “Readers  don’t  w’ant 
your  opinion  in  news  stories.” 

“The  basis  of  a  good  physical 
package  is  quality  content — and 
best  of  all  it  keeps  the  Agnews 
off  your  coat-tails,”  the  pub¬ 
lisher  concluded. 

Presiding  w'ith  Chairman 
Dorsey  for  the  morning  sessions 
was  Vicechairman  Edwin  S. 
Underhill  III,  Coming  (N.Y.) 
Leader. 


elected; 
a  surplus 

present  lease  expires  in  1973. 

ANPA  laid  aside  $20,000  for 
general  purposes  and  gave 
$20,000  to  reserve  funds  of  the 
research  institute  for  which  it 
provided  $577,429  for  current 
operations. 

Other  expense  items  w'ere 
$1,082,580  for  the  New’  York 
offices  and  $291,508  for  the 
labor  relations  office  in  Chicago. 

Taylor  said  a  5  i)ercent  in¬ 
crease  in  dues  was  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  Januai'y  1  and  he  asked 
that  the  authority  of  the  board 
to  impose  a  raise  up  to  10  per¬ 
cent  be  renew'ed.  The  resolution 
providing  for  this  was  adopted 
without  dissent. 

In  the  election  of  the  slate  of 
directors  nominated  by  Louis 
Weil,  Lansing  State  Journal, 
committee  chairman,  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  retained:  Otis  Chan¬ 
dler,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Jack 
R.  How’ard,  Scripp.s-How’ard 
Newspapers;  Allen  H.  Neu- 
harth,  Gannett  New'spapers; 
Charles  H.  Peters,  Montreal 
Gazette;  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr,  Alex¬ 
andria  (La.)  Daily  Town 
Talke;  and  William  F.  Schmick 
Jr,  Baltimore  Sunpapers,  the 
immediate  past  president. 

New  members  of  the  board 
{Continued  on  page  72a) 
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Schmick  calls  for  revision 
of  labor-management  laws 


Total  re-examination  of  the 
labor  laws  with  a  view  to  en¬ 
acting  legislation  necessary  to 
correct  a  drastic  imbalance  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  management 
was  recommended  by  William 
P’.  Schmick  Jr.,  president  of 
the  American  New'spapers  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  at  a  gen¬ 
eral  convention  session  this 
week  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

Schmick,  who  leaves  the 
ANPA  presidency  after  a  two- 
year  tenure,  said  inability  of 
management  to  control  labor’s 
insatiable  demands  is  a  root 
cause  of  the  inflationary  spiral 
the  country  finds  itself  trapped 
in  today. 

“It  is  axiomatic  that  higher 
wages  cause  higher  prices,” 

1  Schmick  said.  “It  is  likewise 
clear  that  as  a  consequence  of 
overly  protective  labor  laws, 

I  the  pendulum  has  swung  too 
far  to  the  side  of  unionism.” 
The  problem  goes  deeper  than 
the  rights  between  unions  and 
management,  Schmick  averred. 

Confidence  weakened 

He  said  we  are  not  only  see¬ 
ing  strikes  in  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy,  but  public  em¬ 
ployes  are  leaving  their  jobs  in 
direct  violation  of  law  at 
,  both  the  Federal  and  State 
levels.  Vital  services  are  being 
curtailed  without  regard  to 
public  interest,  with  the  attend¬ 
ant  damage  to  these  services. 
P’urther,  it  weakens  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people  in  the 
;  ability  of  our  institutions  to 
'  function  and  maintain  an  or- 
I  derly  and  progressive  society. 

I  “History  has  taught  us,”  he 
i  said,  “that  when  a  free  people 
'  begin  to  turn  on  themselves  for 
the  greater  glory  of  greed  and 
gold,  the  very  existence  of  their 
society  is  in  danger.” 

The  many  difficulties  must  be 
surmounted,  Schmick  said,  and 
he  exuded  confidence  they  w'ill 
be. 

“The  history  of  the  press,” 
he  continued,  “is  a  history  of 
difficulties,  of  attempts  at  con¬ 
trol  and  suppression,  of  times 
of  severe  economic  trial.  The 
newspaper  profession  is  hardly 
a  placid  one,  nor  in  its  nature 
can  it  be.  This  being  a  reality, 
Schmick  suggested  that  “what 
sustains  us  and  makes  us  per¬ 
severe  is  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  a  great  instrument  of  free¬ 
dom  .  .  .  that  in  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  an  orderly, 
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progressive  society,  no  func¬ 
tion,  no  mission,  is  more  vital 
than  ours.” 

ANP.\  staff  praised 

Schmick  praised  the  ability 
of  the  ANPA  staff,  headed  by 
Stanford  Smith,  to  focus  on 
real  problems,  to  do  first  things 
first,  and  avoid  the  trivial  and 
peripheral  matters  which  plague 
some  associations. 

Pointing  to  the  association 
membership  of  1,054  daily  news¬ 
papers,  an  all-time  high  for  the 
ninth  consecutive  year,  and  a 
net  gain  of  17  newspapers  since 
the  report  to  the  membership 
last  year,  Schmick  said: 

“This  continued  growth  re¬ 
flects  the  increasing  recognition 
by  small  and  large  newspapers 
alike  of  the  unique  services  be¬ 
ing  performed  by  ANPA  for 
the  daily  newspaper  business.” 

Tracing  the  constant  upswing 
in  ANPA  and  the  newspaper 
business,  Schmick  said  last  year 
showed  daily  newspapers  lead¬ 
ing  the  nation  in  total  adver¬ 
tising,  setting  the  eighth 
straight  record  for  newsprint 
consumption,  showing  increases 
in  circulation,  a  further  in¬ 
crease  in  employment  to  a  new 
high  of  365,700  employes,  and 
the  publishing  of  more  columns 
of  new's  than  ever  before. 

The  other  element  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  is,  he  said,  that  costs  are 
growing  too — in  some  cases 
faster  than  revenues.  Labor 
continues  to  make  excessive 
demands  while  resisting  the 
adoption  of  new  processes  so 
critically  needed  to  increase 
efficiency  of  production. 

C'.nnfusini)  is  serious 

•As  the  70’s  move  along  it  is 
clear  that  the  present  period  of 
confusion  and  disorder  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  serious  effect,  not  so  much 
on  the  free  press  itself,  but  on 
what  the  public  thinks  and  says 
about  it.  The  public  thinks 
something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it  but  doesn’t  know 
what. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  arise 
from  the  almost  impossible  test 
of  definition,  because  wmrds 
mean  different  things  to  differ¬ 
ent  people.  Even  to  define  “the 
press”  is  sometimes  to  start  a 
debate,  Schmick  declared.  Who, 
he  asked,  has  not  experienced 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  press  simply  to 
find  that  the  critic  is  mad  only 
at  a  particular  television  net- 
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work  commentator. 

The  public  does  not  differen¬ 
tiate  between  newspapers  and 
the  broadcast  media  despite  the 
fact  that  broadcasting  is  regu¬ 
lated  and  the  growing  com¬ 
munity  of  problems  involving 
all  who  wish  to  exercise  their 
rights  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  must  be  dealt  with  real¬ 
istically. 

In  the  long  view',  we  must 
be  concerned  that  the  broad  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  term  “press” 
to  broadcast  media  and  news¬ 
papers  alike  does  not  result 
in  any  attempted  government 
regulation  of  newspapers,  com¬ 
parable  to  government  regula¬ 
tion  of  broadcasting.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  government 
encroachment  on  broadcast  en¬ 
courages  government  encroach¬ 
ment  on  newspapers,  Schmick 
said. 

Schmick,  who  is  president  of 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Siin,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  McIntyre  bill  in 
the  Senate  to  prohibit  joint 
ownership  of  newspapers  and 
tv  stations  in  the  same  metro¬ 
politan  area  and  to  forbid  any 
company  or  individual  to  own 
more  than  five  newspapers  as 
an  example  of  government  en¬ 
croachment. 

('.ilcs  sirungc  ilcniaiicl 

He  also  pointed  to  the  de¬ 
mands  that  the  “Fairness  Doc¬ 
trine”  of  broadcast  be  applied 
to  newspapers  under  the  guise 
of  “right  of  access,”  which  he 
called  a  strange  demand  in  the 
face  of  the  usual  accusation 
that  we  already  grant  too  much 
access  to  the  dissident  minori¬ 
ties  in  our  society. 

“As  a  practical  matter,  ‘right 
of  access’  could  not  work  and 
is  not  needed,”  Schmick  said. 
“The  very  function  of  the 
editor  is  to  cover  all  sides  of 
the  news  consistently,  seeking 
out  comment  from  opposing 
points  of  view.” 

He  declared  that  those  w’ho 
contend  that  a  “right  of  access” 
must  be  enacted  into  a  law’  are 
really,  wittingly  or  not,  calling 
for  a  form  of  government  dic¬ 
tation  of  publication  content, 
totally  imcompatible  with  the 
First  Amendment. 

Holding  that  he  would  be  the 
last  to  deny  Vicepresident 
Agnew  his  rights  under  the 
First  Amendment  to  attack  the 
news  media,  Schmick  cautioned 
that  what  should  deeply  con¬ 
cern  newspapermen  is  the  pub¬ 


lic  reaction  to  his  comments. 
There  can  be  little  doubt, 
Schmick  said,  that  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  letters  after  Ag- 
new’s  speeches  revealed  that  a 
great  many  people  accepted 
and  applauded  his  strictures, 
without  in  the  least  understand¬ 
ing  the  implications  of  their 
acceptance.  It  is  clear,  Schmick 
insisted,  that  the  drift  and  tone 
of  Mr.  Agnew’s  speeches — the 
thrust  of  them — can  hardly  be 
.squared  w'ith  an  instinctive,  un¬ 
qualified  respect  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

Meet  interventions  liead-on 

Interventions  and  tamperings 
of  various  descriptions,  although 
deeply  disturbing,  can  be  met 
head-on  for  what  they  plainly 
are,  Schmick  suggested.  But 
they  may  well  be  much  more 
disturbing  as  symptoms  rather 
than  in  their  own  right.  In 
times  as  generally  turbulent 
and  impatient  as  ours  have  be¬ 
come,  whatever  contributes  to 
the  growth  of  a  mood  of  vague 
irrational  yet  festering  mis¬ 
trust  of  the  press  and  of  hos¬ 
tility  tow’ard  it  can  prepare  the 
way  for  acceptance  of  it.  In 
fact,  there  may  even  be  clamor 
for  broader,  if  stealthy,  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press. 

Attacking  the  advocates  of 
press  councils,  Schmick  warned 
that  publishers  cannot  abdicate 
their  responsibility  to  some 
quasi-official  body  or  to  any 
public  official,  elected  or  ap¬ 
pointed,  would,  in  effect  seek 
to  regulate  the  press  under  the 
guise  of  a  press  council.  Such 
groups,  he  said,  usually  come 
under  outside  sponsorship 
through  government  or  founda¬ 
tion  support,  such  as  England 
has. 

To  impose  artificial  regu¬ 
latory  barriers  between  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcasting  or  to 
attempt  to  freeze  or  control  the 
pattern  of  future  development 
by  arbitraiy  government  action 
is  not  only  unwise,  but  fool¬ 
hardy,  Schmick  said.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  one  thing  that  will 
most  certainly  guarantee  the 
deterioration  of  our  news-gath¬ 
ering  and  disseminating  facili¬ 
ties  and  the  degradation  of  the 
public  service  in  this  field. 

Hollow  arguinenlh 

Schmick  held  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  greater  diver¬ 
sity  of  ownership  in  order  to 
assure  the  diversity  of  view¬ 
points  expressed  by  broadcast¬ 
ing  “is  simply  hollow,  and 
irrelevant  as  well,  in  the  face 
of  the  legal  limitations  to  which 
broadcasting  is  subject.” 

Instead  of  limiting  their  at¬ 
tacks  to  instance  of  unlawful 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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ANPA  goal:  publish 
when  unions  strike 


Capability  to  publish  in  the 
face  of  a  strike  is  something 
every  newspaper  publisher 
should  strive  to  achieve,  the 
Labor  Relations  Conunittee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  said  in  its 
annual  report  to  the  member¬ 
ship  at  the  ANPA  convention 
this  week. 

The  difficulties  of  negotiating 
extremely  high  settlements  con¬ 
tributed  to  sti'ikes  in  1969 
against  22  newspapers,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported,  while  13  of 
these  papers  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish.  In  several  instances,  the 
report  said,  this  ability  to  pub¬ 
lish  may  have  prevented  strikes. 

Along  with  the  high  settle¬ 
ments  was  a  high  incidence  of 
local  memberships  rejecting 
tentative  agreements  often  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  an  international 
representative. 

The  ability  to  control  opera¬ 
tions  has  been  immeasurably 
aided  in  the  past  year  by  the 
consistent  approach  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
union  attempts  to  interfere 
with  or  discipline  a  foreman, 
the  report  added.  It  noted  that 
it  is  a  major  gain  for  publish¬ 
ers  to  hav’e  foreman  rights  and 
the  publisher’s  right  to  direct 
his  foreman  rooted  more  firmly 
in  public  law. 

KfTeclK  of  iiiilalioii 

The  report  drew  attention  to 
the  effect  of  the  continuing  in¬ 
flationary  trend  on  the  economy 
in  1969  as  being  sharply  re¬ 
flected  in  the  union  concentra¬ 
tion  on  extraordinarily  high 
settlements  in  the  newsjjaper 
business.  There  was  great  con¬ 
centration  on  other  cost  items 
such  as  pensions,  health  and 
welfare,  increased  holidays,  re¬ 
duction  of  serv’ice  requirements 
for  vacations,  etc. 

While  greater  stress  was 
placed  on  these  monetary  items, 
all  the  old  strawmen  of  re¬ 
strictive  language  on  work 
processes  were  also  present,  the 
report  noted.  Unions  showed 
little  willingness  to  grant  op¬ 
erational  flexibility  as  a  con¬ 
comitant  to  wage  increases 
sought.  Automation,  as  such,  no 
longer  seemed  to  be  the  stalk¬ 
ing  horse  of  earlier  years — pos¬ 
sibly  because  the  art,  usable  in 
the  production  basis,  seems  to 
be  momentarily  on  a  plateau. 

Also,  the  report  continued, 
familiarity  does  breed  contempt. 
Union  members  so  exposed,  di¬ 


rectly  or  indirectly,  to  auto¬ 
mated  processes  and  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions  surrounding  their 
use  no  longer  fear  them. 

While  the  battle  over  auto¬ 
mation  temporarily  subsides, 
this  truce  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  impact  of  installation 
of  new  processes  which  cross 
historic  jurisdictional  lines,  the 
report  noted.  Any  camera  used 
in  a  press  platemaking  process 
— offset,  Letterflex  or  cold 
type — opens  up  either  a  claim 
for  expanded  .jurisdiction  by  all 
unions  that  may  be  affected  or 
conflict  among  them,  it  contin¬ 
ued.  Each  incident,  some  under 
crisis  conditions,  has  been 
handled  in  different  ways  to 
meet  the  situation  e.xisting  in 
the  newsj)aper  involved. 

23  strikes  in  1969 

Numerically,  there  were  23 
sti’ikes  against  22  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  14  cities  during  1969. 
This  represents  the  lowe.st  total 
of  strikes  started  since  1965. 
The  decade  of  the  ’60’s  recorded 
223  strikes  against  230  news¬ 
papers  in  157  citie.s. 

'The  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  .Assistants  Union 
initiated  th('  most  strikes — 
seven  at  seven  newspapers. 
Other  developments : 

American  Newspaper  Guild 
members  voted  against  a  pro¬ 
posed  foui-  per  cent  assessment 
of  regidar  weekly  earnings  with 
a  $10  maximum.  The  jiresent 
defense  fund  assessment  ranges 
fi'om  $1  to  $6  monthly. 

-A  constitutional  convention 
of  lepresentatives  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  Stereotypers  and 
Engravers  Union  and  the 
IPP&.AU  called  to  draft  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  bylaws  foi-  a 
merged  organization  ended 
without  agreement. 

Five  labor  disputes  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  1970.  In  Baltimore  the 
.SiOf-pupcr-s  and  the  News 
Ainericati  suspended  ])ublica- 
tion  from  March  17  when  the 
pressmen  struck  over  terms  of  a 
new  contract. 

The  S<nt  Rafael  (Calif.)  /»- 
(lepeudent-JaartHil  struck  Jan. 
7  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  over  issues  in¬ 
volving  elimination  of  bogus, 
mandatory  union  membership 
for  foremen  and  the  deletion  of 
ITU  procedures  for  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  disciplinary  disputes, 
continues  to  publish  and  distrib¬ 
ute  during  the  strike. 

The  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Prov¬ 


idence  and  the  Sun  suspended 
publication  February  15  in  ac¬ 
tion  against  a  slowdown. 

Publication  and  distribution 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times  continues  de¬ 
spite  a  strike  started  March  2 
by  the  Lithographers  and 
Photoengravers  International 
Union. 

The  ANG  struck  the  San 
Juan  (P.R.)  Kl  Imparcial 
March  6  in  a  dispute  over  re¬ 
duction  in  force. 

The  report  also  noted  that 
the  combined  United  States 
and  Canadian  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditure  in  1969  for  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  and  modernization  to¬ 
taled  more  than  $169  million — 
an  all-time  high. 

Prohlciii>.  v*ill  iiicrcaM’ 

.As  newspapers  struggle  with 
a  lon.g  overdue  but  now  explod¬ 
ing  technology  which  will  have 
small  regard  for  jurisdictional 
lines,  the  report  said,  problems 
of  management  will  compound 
tenfold  the  problem  of  the 
forthcoming  decade. 

This  will  reciuii’e  a  need  for  a 
labor  j’elations  climate  which  is 
not  l>emused  by  traditions, 
usages  and  practices  that  have 
endured  almost  unchanged  for 
more  than  a  half  century,  it 
continued. 

The  introduction  of  these  new 
technologies  will  force  other 
changes.  The  prixluction  sys- 


Schmick 


(Continued  from  paye  11) 

conduct,  both  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  have 
manifested  their  willingness  to 
break  uj)  perfectly  legal  media 
combinations,  merely  because 
they  are  there,  Schmick  de¬ 
clared. 

He  pointed  to  the  .ANP.A  as 
being  unequivocally  on  record 
with  the  B’CC  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  no  legal  authority  to 
adopt  any  rule  which  would 
declare  newspapers  as  a  class 
ineli.gible  for  "ranting  of  re- 
r.ewal  of  a  broadcast  license. 

.Wl’\  position  deliiied 

Legislative  history,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  newspapers  must  be  given 
equal  consideration  with  other 
citizens  in  the  granting  and  re¬ 
newal  of  broadcast  licenses,  and 
.ANP.A  will  vigorously  defend 
the  position  that  broadcasters 
should  be  judged  on  merit  and 
not  on  the  spurious  basis  of  di¬ 
versification  of  the  mass  media. 

Schmick  recalled  that  in  a 
speech  to  ANPA  last  year  he 
called  for  a  total  re-examina- 


tems  will  require  some  highly 
skilled,  highly  qualified  em¬ 
ployes  who  will  have  a  rich 
understanding  of  the  complex 
theories  and  logics  built  into 
the  designs.  But,  simultane¬ 
ously,  other  jobs  will  find  the 
skill  levels  greatly  reduced.  Ob¬ 
viously,  then,  contracts  must 
reflect  comparative  skills  and 
the  prices  they  can  command. 
The  simple  two-rate  journey¬ 
man  and  apprentice  contract 
will  evolve  into  the  multirate 
providing  for  the  highly 
skilled,  the  semiskilled  and  the 
unskilled. 

Publishers  must  reassert 
their  right  of  employe  .selection 
and  select  personnel  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  ability  to  learn.  The 
“journeyman”  hypothesis  does 
not  stand  uj)  in  times  of  rapid 
changes  in  proc-ess  and  method. 
The  flooding  of  the  business 
with  change  and  the  variety 
of  .systems  that  will  become 
available  mean  that  emjjloyes 
will  have  the  need  to  learn  as 
the  employer  will  have  the  need 
to  provide  the  learning. 

.And  only  by  filling  completely 
that  need,  the  report  .said,  “can 
we  reach  that  level  of  excellence 
in  ])resentation  that  can  alert 
the  people  to  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  them,  to  all  the  solutions 
suggested  to  them — so  that 
these  people  graced  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  a  free  choice, 
will  have  the  ability  to  make  an 
intelligent  one.” 


tion  of  the  role  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  agencies  in  the  federal 
Government,  a  role,  he  said, 
which  has  exceeded  all  bounds 
of  Congressional  intent,  and 
whose  i)roliferation  in  the 
affairs  of  men  seems  to  have 
no  limit. 

He  said  he  was  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  that  there  are 
definite  signs  of  progress  in 
this  area.  There  is  evidence,  he 
said,  of  a  .serious  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Nixon  administra¬ 
tion  to  correct  the  abuses  and 
to  switch  the  direction  of 
some  of  the  regulatory  bodies 
through  a  change  of  chairmen 
and  replacement  of  commission 
members. 

“May  the  trend  continue,” 
Schmick  said,  “for  there  is  a 
long  road  ahead.”  Then  he 
launched  into  his  demand  for 
total  re-examination  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  labor  laws. 

• 

Heads  press  club 

Syracl'.se,  N.Y. 

Philip  J.  Hofman,  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
American,  has  been  installed  as 
pre.sident  of  the  Syracuse  Press 
Club  which  has  had  its  rooms  in 
the  Hotel  Syracuse  since  1964. 
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Hayakawai  newsmen 
are  ‘the  ruling  elass’ 


Many  important  i)eople  are 
accomplishiiiK  many  important 
things  in  these  troubled  times 
hut  unless  they  happen  to  be  in 
the  spotlight  of  current  events 
“I’m  damned  if  you  can  R'et 
them  on  the  (television)  net¬ 
works,’’  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa, 
president  of  San  Francisco 
State  Collejre  informed  the  Am¬ 
erican  Newspai)er  Publishers 
Association  at  a  Keneral  con¬ 
vention  session. 

Appearing  with  .James  .Jack- 
son  Kilpatrick,  columnist  of 
the  Washington  Star  Syndicate, 
and  Carl  T.  Rowan,  columnist 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Dr.  Hayakawa,  whose 
college  was  hit  by  student  riots 
in  December,  1968,  addressed 
the  publishers  prior  to  a  brief 
dialogue  session  Tuesday  with 
Kilpatrick  and  Rowan. 

Hayakawa,  whose  weekly 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
column  now  apears  in  83  news¬ 
papers,  said  he  had  appealed  to 
the  news  media  for  help  when 
he  was  quelling  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  disturbances  “and  they 
gave  me  help.” 

He  said  the  news  media  gave 
him  “equal  time”  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  leaders  “so  it  became  more 
of  an  equal  struggle,  but  to  do 
it  I  had  to  wear  my  (multi¬ 
colored)  tam-o’-shanter.” 

Kiul  liiiic  on  tv 

A  San  Francisco  television 
station  “of  the  educational  va¬ 
riety”  did  give  him  a  bad  time, 
Hayakawa  told  the  publishers, 
virtually  putting  him  through 
an  inquisition  while,  a  woman 
leader  of  the  dissidents  was 
treated  like  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  when  she  appeared  on  the 
same  station. 

He  said  that  most  newsmen 
are  members  of  the  “ruling 
class”  whether  they  know  it  or 
not  because  “you  and  others, 
mostly  liberal  arts  graduates, 
are  the  decision  makers.”  Lib¬ 
eral  arts  studies,  he  said,  and 
the  eventual  turning  to  news- 
papering  give  news  gatherers  a 
great  sense  of  responsibility. 

Hayakawa  described  the  elite 
dissident  group  as  having  a 
profound  contempt  for  democ¬ 
racy  and  they  go  on  the  theory 
of  “what  the  hell  does  the  ma¬ 
jority  know.”  To  support  this 
observation,  the  college  presi¬ 
dent  said  that  the  high-stand¬ 
ard  colleges  have  been  the 
scenes  of  disturbances  while 
the  little  known  colleges  attract 
the  serious  students  who  are 
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grateful  that  democracy  exists. 

Students  from  upper  middle 
class  families  cause  the  most 
trouble  in  higher  education  in¬ 
stitutions,  he  said,  and  they  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  a  moral  justifi¬ 
cation  for  their  violent  acts  be¬ 
cause  “they  think  that  this  way 
they  are  helping  the  down¬ 
trodden.” 

He  said  that  newsmen’s  in¬ 
herent  desire  to  treat  all  per¬ 
sons  and  issues  fairly  is  more 
important  now  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

‘Blow  up’  Scll(M(ls 

Kilpatrick,  describing  himself 
as  the  Washington  Star’s 
“house  conservative,”  told  the 
publishers  that  instead  of  en¬ 
dowing  journalism  schools  they 
should  appoint  committees  to 
blow  them  up. 

“It’s  no  longer  necessary  to 
be  a  good  speller,”  he  added, 
“because  the  computer  in  the 
composing  room  will  monkey 
things  up,  so  you  don’t  need 
anyone  who  can  spell.” 

He  commented  that  “with  the 
big  takeover  by  unions  you’ll 
eventually  find  yourselves  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  the  (new’spaper) 
guild  for  the  right  and  power 
to  appoint  the  managing  editor, 
the  city  editor,  the  columnists 
and  finally  the  publisher.” 

Rowan  said  he  didn’t  share 
Hayakawa’s  views  that  liberal 
arts  students  are  taught  they 
are  superior  and  added: 

“There  has  never  been  a 
time  in  history  until  now  that 
the  press  has  enjoyed  the  full 
confidence  of  the  people,  but  it 
seems  it  takes  two  people  to 
do  the  bitching  that  used  to  be 
done  by  only  one  person.” 

Referring  to  Hayakawa’s  re¬ 
marks  that  the  media  is  chiefly 
to  blame  for  the  fame  of  Bobby 
Seale  and  Stokely  Carmichael, 
the  Negro  columnist  said  the 
press  “made”  Vicepresident 
Agnew  and  evangelist  Billy 
Graham.  Graham’s  success  was 
due  mostly,  he  said,  to  his 
knowledge  of  how  to  manipu¬ 
late  the  press. 

He  said  that  Carmichael  is 
not  representative  of  the  mass 
of  American  blacks  but  “every 
black  man  in  the  ghettos  be¬ 
lieves  some  of  what  Car¬ 
michael  says.”  This  can’t  be 
counteracted,  he  said,  and  “even 
if  I  try  I’m  a  loser  before  I 
start.” 

Rowan  added  that  the  press 
“will  do  alright  if  it  continues 
to  monitor  government  actions 
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and  “doesn’t  let  anyone  in  gov¬ 
ernment  seize  the  right  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  we  (newsmen) 
are  doing  their  jobs.” 

Kilpatrick  observed  that  while 
a  lot  of  people  are  concerned 
with  today’s  underdogs,  “we 
should  be  seeking  out  people 
who  are  concerned  with  the 
upperdogs.  All  we  seem  to 
think  of  is  the  bleeding  hearts. 
Doesn’t  it  come  through  to 
these  people  that  a  lot  of 
mediocrities  deserve  represen¬ 
tation?” 

Rowan’s  rejoinder  was  that  he 
blames  the  people  who  “let  so¬ 
ciety  go  for  decades  in  poverty. 
The  bleeding  hearts  in  the 
newsrooms  didn’t  create  these 
conditions.” 

• 

Great  Northern  division 
officers,  directors  named 

Robert  A.  Haak,  president  of 
Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  announced  this  week  the 
Great  Northern  directors  and 
officers  elected  as  a  result  of  the 
consummation  of  the  Great 
Northern-Nekoosa  Edwards  Pa¬ 
per  Company  merger  on  March 
31. 

On  that  date.  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  became  a  divi¬ 
sion  and  Nekoosa  Edwards  Pa¬ 
per  Company,  Inc.,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  parent 
company,  Great  Northern  Ne¬ 
koosa  Corporation. 

Haak  said  that  simultan¬ 
eously  with  the  oi'ganization  of 
the  Great  Northern  Division, 
the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Emery  E.  Allain,  vice¬ 
president-finance;  Bruce  P.  El¬ 
len,  vicepresiclent-southern  di¬ 
vision;  Robert  A.  Haak,  presi¬ 
dent;  Peter  Haaren,  ti-easurer; 
Robert  Hellendale,  vicepresi- 
dent-adniinistration;  Robert  C. 
.Macauley,  vicepresident  -  board 
sales;  John  T.  Maines,  vicepres¬ 
ident-woodlands;  Jo.seph  F.  O’¬ 
Handley,  secretary;  Frank  J. 
Reidy,  controller;  Robert  J. 
Shinners,  vicepresident-north¬ 
ern  division;  and  John  H. 
Staples,  vicepresident-sales. 

Directors  of  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  are:  Emery  E. 
Allain,  Samuel  A.  Casey,  Bruce 
P.  Ellen,  Robert  A.  Haak,  Rob¬ 
ert  Hellendale,  Robert  C.  Ma- 
cauley,  John  T.  Maines,  Robert 
J.  Shinners,  and  John  H. 
Staples. 

Both  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company  and  Nekoosa  Paper 
Company  Inc.  will  continue  to 
operate  independently  under 
their  traditional  identities. 

The  officers  of  the  Great 
Northern  Division  have  the 
same  authority  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  they  had  as  officers  of  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company  prior 
to  the  merger,  Haak  stated. 


Chait  chairman 
of  Newspaper  1 

Frederick  Chait  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Newspaper  1,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mac  G.  Morris, 
president  of  the  organization. 

Chait  was  previously  vice- 
chairman  of  Newspaper  1  and  is 
president  of  Philadelphia  News- 
pajjers  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Knight  Newspapers  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
Sews. 

He  began  his  career  in  pub¬ 
lishing  in  Philadelphia  in  1948, 
after  practicing  law  in  New 
York  and  serving  as  counsel  for 
government  agencies  in  Wash¬ 
ington  between  1935  and  1948. 
From  1946  to  1948  he  was  the 
general  counsel  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

Chait  is  former  chairman, 
board  of  directors.  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.;  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA;  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  City  and 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Associations. 

Robert  D.  Nelson,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
pi’eceded  Chait  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Newspaper  1  from 
1968  to  1970.  Nelson  continues 
to  serve  as  a  director  and  ais  a 
member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Newspaper  1  is  a  network  of 
30  metropolitan  newspapers 
with  a  daily  circulation  of  13.5 
million  and  a  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  16  million. 
The  network  was  established  in 
1963.  The  first  president  was 
Walter  Kurz  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  who  was  chairman 
from  1965  to  1968.  He  continues 
to  serve  as  a  director  and  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

• 

General  manager 

Wheeling,  W.Va. 

William  E.  Kaiser  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Elkins  (W.Va.)  Inter  Moun¬ 
tain  to  succeed  Ronald  L. 
Keeler,,  who  has  been  promoted 
to  another  position  with  Ogden 
Newspapers.  Kaiser  has  been 
head  of  the  dispatch  department 
at  the  News-Register  and  In¬ 
telligencer  here. 

• 

Production  chief 

Byron  C.  Campbell,  36,  for¬ 
mer  business  manager  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Today,  has  been  appointed 
production  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Trihuiije.  He  joined  the 
Tribune  in  1961  as  a  production 
engineer  and  was  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Today  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1969. 
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Brewster  asks  press 
leadership  for  youth 


The  underlying  morale  of 
great  numbers  of  students  is 
worse  this  year  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore  even  on  campuses  which 
are  superficially  placid,  King- 
man  Brewster  Jr.,  president  of 
Yale  University,  said  at  the 
57th  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
Tuesday  in  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria. 

Brewster  stated  that  “The 
press  would  be  misinterpreting 
and  the  public  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians  would  be  misled  if  they 
believed  that  the  violence  or 
non-violence  of  the  few  is  a 
measure  of  the  morale,  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  many.’’ 

He  said  that  without  excep¬ 
tion  faculty  members,  deans  and 
university  officers  and  presi¬ 
dents  of  other  universities  to 
whom  he  had  put  the  (luestion 
agreed  that  the  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  are  less  hopeful,  more  de¬ 
jected  than  they  were  a  year 
ago. 

He  cited  “plausible  explana¬ 
tions’’  as  to  why  student  mis¬ 
givings  might  be  deeper  now 
than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and 
he  said  that  “symptoms  of  such 
deepening  human  distress  might 
be  easier  for  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  to  take  if  there  were 
some  indication  that  basic  prob¬ 
lems  were  being  tackled  or  ad¬ 


mitted.  It  would  be  reassuring 
if  it  were  felt,  at  the  very  least, 
that  discussion  of  fundamental 
problems  was  welcomed.” 

“You  the  press  and  we  the 
universities  have  something  to 
do  with  whether  the  young  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe  in  the  openness 
of  the  ‘open  society’,”  Brewster 
declared. 

He  further  stated:  “It  is  your 
job  as  well  as  mine  to  see  to  it 
that  the  most  talented  members 
of  the  oncoming  generation  ar¬ 
rive  at  their  age  of  public  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  constructive, 
hopeful  leaders  and  citizens.” 

He  drew  an  additional  par¬ 
allel  between  the  role  of  the 
universities  and  the  role  of  the 
newspapers  when  he  said:  “The 
newspaper,  precisely  because  it 
is  not  licensed  by  government, 
has  a  special  obligation  to  be 
sure  that  the  franchi.sed  media, 
too,  remain  free  of  official  re¬ 
crimination  .  .  .  The  private  uni¬ 
versity,  preci.sely  because  it  is 
not  prodominantly  dependent 
upon  government  funding,  has 
a  special  obligation  to  exercise 
the  full  scope  of  its  liberty.  It 
has  also  traditionally  shouldered 
the  duty  of  spokesmanship  for 
university  autonomy  generally, 
not  only  for  itself  alone,  but 
al.so  in  behalf  of  those  more 
vulnerable  to  harassment  by 
state  or  federal  officials.” 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amon  G.  Carter  Jr.  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  were  among  the  many  guests  at  Parade's  party. 


Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade,  with  Mrs.  Ruth  Sulzberger-Golden  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times,  and  H.  L.  Walls,  of  Branham-Moloney, 
Atlanta. 


Senator's  Byrtl's  aitle 

Washi.nuto.n 
John  E.  Guiniven,  29,  has 
been  named  press  secretary  to 
U.S.  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  (1).- 
W.Va.).  A  native  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Guiniven  formerly  worked 
for  United  Press  International 
in  Kentucky  and  was  UPI  Bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Charleston, 
W.Va.  He  is  a  1964  graduate  of 
LaSalle  College  and  served  for 
two  years  as  a  Peace  Corps 
Volunteer  in  Thailand. 


SiiiiiiiKM’  J-roiirsr 

Montpklikr,  Vt. 

V’ermont  College  here  will 
offer  a  course  in  the  elements 
of  journalism  at  its  first  sum¬ 
mer  session,  it  has  been  an- 
nouncd  by  Stanley  Leon,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Vermont  Technical 
College  in  Randolph  Center, 
who  will  be  the  Instructor.  Leon 
holds  a  journalism  degree  from 
the  University  of  Miami  and  is 
a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
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All  the  way  from  Honolulu  to  the  ANPA  convention  came  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Porter  Dickinson  of  Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency. 


MORT  S  FAMILY  turned  out  500  strong  for  Family  Weekly's  annual  champagne  brunch  Sunday  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Among  winners  of  door  prizes  were:  From  left — Richard  Lundgren,  Rockford 
(III.)  Register-Republic;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Sheble.  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News. 
That's  the  host  Morton  Frank.  FW  publisher,  beaming  at  the  right.  Mrs.  Sheble  won  a  fur  coat. 


Ridder  sees 
1970  profit 
equal  to  ’69 

.\bout  50  persons  attended 
the  first  annual  meeting  of 
Ridder  Publications  Inc.  since  it 
“went  public”  and  it  was  an  un¬ 
eventful  25-minute  session  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  casting  of  210 
common  shares  against  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  management’s  slate 
of  14  directors,  including  eight 
members  of  the  Ridder  family. 

Out  of  the  6, ‘296, 828  shares 
that  were  eligible  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  election,  5,878,527 
were  cast  for  the  incumbent 
board  members,  plus  all  of  the 
.■!,250  preferred  shares. 

Bernard  J.  Ridder,  vice- 
chairman,  and  Bernard  H.  Rid- 
<ler  Jr.,  president,  took  turns 
presiding  at  the  meeting  Wed- 
ne.sday  morning  in  a  room  of 
the  Chemical  Bank  at  277  Park 
.Avenue,  just  a  short  walk  from 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  where  the 
publishers  were  gathered. 

Only  one  stockholder,  who 
didn’t  identify  himself,  asked  a 
(luestion.  “Was  the  company  do¬ 
ing  anything  to  buy  a  forest  to 
provide  newsprint?” 

Buying  any  forests? 

President  Ridder  replied  that 
the  plans  for  newsprint  supply 
hadn’t  gone  that  far  yet  but  the 
company’s  officers  were  bar¬ 
gaining  with  their  “purchasing 
power”  for  a  better  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  whole  area  of  news- 
l)rint.  He  noted  that  the  Ridder 
papers  on  the  West  Coast  alone 
consume  130,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  annually.  Also,  he  advised, 
steps  have  been  taken  to  reduce 
consumption  of  newsprint  to 
offset  the  recent  price  boost  of 
•$5  a  ton. 

In  a  business  review  and  fore¬ 
cast  Ridder  said  the  decline  in 
earnings  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1970  were  attributable  to  costs 
of  going  public  and  the  expense 
of  developing  wires  for  the 
company’s  market  services.  The 
latter  drain  on  profits  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  affect  second  quarter 
earnings  but  Ridder  forecast 
that  1970  results  will  be  at 
least  as  good  as  those  of  1969 
when  new  records  w'ere  set. 

The  strength  of  the  Ridder 
newspapers,  the  chairman  said, 
lies  in  their  exclusivity  in  their 
respective  markets.  Only  in 
Seattle,  where  Ridder  has  an 
interest  in  the  Times,  do  any  of 
the  Ridder  papers  have  head-to- 
head  competition.  And  in  Seat¬ 
tle,  he  said  the  Times  has  a 
dominant  position. 


What  this  all  means,  Ridder 
explained,  is  that  the  company’s 
managers  can  act  positively  on 
all  matters  affecting  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  not  be  influenced  by 
the  negative  aspects  of  publish¬ 
ing  found  in  many  places.  In  its 
acquisition  program,  Ridder 
added,  more  new'spapers  are  be¬ 
ing  sought  if  they  are  alone  in 
their  communities.  Broadcast 
stations  also  are  in  the  picture, 
but  only  if  they  are  in  cities 
where  Ridder  doesn’t  hav^e 
newspapers,  due  to  the  pending 
FCC  policy  to  divorce  broad¬ 
casting  and  publishing  intere.sts 
in  the  same  markets. 


The  problem  in  two-paper 
markets,  Ridder  declared,  is 
that  the  weaker  paper  is  a  dis¬ 
counted  product  because  adver¬ 
tisers  gravitate  to  the  stronger 
paper  and  this  is  happening 
more  and  more  on  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  basis. 

Family  attend 

Many  in  the  audience  were 
members  of  the  Ridder  family 
and  only  two  directors,  Bernard 
H.  Ridder,  chaii’man  and  Clark 
Clifford,  the  former  Secretary 
of  Defense,  were  absent.  They 
were  re-elected  with  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Bernard  J.  Ridder,  B.  H. 


Ridder  Jr,  Walter  T.  Ridder, 
Ben  V’.  Schneider  Jr,  Eric 
Ridder,  Jo.seph  B.  Ridder,  Dan¬ 
iel  H.  Ridder,  Robert  B.  Ridder, 
Myles  B.  Amend,  Charles  De- 
bretteville,  Louis  W.  Menk  and 
Lee  E.  Ow'ens. 

• 

Oil  paper’s  board 

Alto.n,  Ill. 

Peter  C.  McAdams,  30,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Alton  Evening 
Telegraph  and  been  appointed 
personnel  manager.  He  is  the 
third  generation  of  his  family 
in  the  business. 


ROD  BEATON,  UPl  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  sips  orange 
juice  before  breakfast. 


Miss  Helene  R.  Foellinger,  publisher  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette,  arrives  at  the  Parade  party  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
with  J.  F.  Hladky  Jr.,  president  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette. 
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AP  elects 
Miller  and 
7  directors 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press  by  its  board  of  directors 
this  week  following  the  annual 
membership  meeting. 

Miller,  63,  has  been  a  director 
since  1950,  except  for  a  brief 
interv'al,  and  has  been  elected 
president  each  year  since  he 
took  office  January  17,  1963.  He 
is  a  former  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  AP. 

The  board  elected  Richard  L. 
Jones  Jr.,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Trib¬ 
une,  as  first  vicepresident,  and 
D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  and  Times- 
Dispatch,  second  vicepresident. 

Jones  and  Bryan,  re-elected 
to  the  board,  succeed  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  Phoevix  (Ariz.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  William  Dwight, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Tele  grain,  who  completed  the 
maximum  three  successive 
three-year  terms  on  the  board. 

Re-elected  were  Harry  T. 
Montgomery,  deputy  general 
manager  of  the  AP,  as  secre¬ 
tary,  and  James  F.  Tomlinson 
as  treasurer. 

Bryan  and  Richard  C.  Steele, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette,  were  elected  to  the 
executive  committee,  joining  five 
members  who  were  re-elected. 

Renamed  were  Miller,  chair¬ 
man;  James  L.  Knight,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald;  Jones;  Otis 
Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
and  Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit 
News. 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville  (S. 
C.)  Piedmont  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  finance  committee, 
replacing  Dwight.  Thomas  Vail, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
was  named  to  Pulliam’s  seat  on 
the  committee. 

Re-elected  to  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  were  James  S.  Copley, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union;  John 
Cowles  Jr,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune;  J.  M.  McClelland  Jr, 
Longvieu'  (Wash.)  Daily  News, 
and  Miller,  ex  officio. 

Directors  elected 


NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  team  at  work  for  the  AP  makes  a  statuesque  group  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
from  left,  standing,  Jurate  Kazickas,  Ann  Blackman,  Dick  Blystone,  Sid  Moody  (supervising  news  editor) 
seated,  Lynn  Sherr,  Ann  Hencken,  Dee  Wedemeyer. 


(Mo.)  News-Press,  6,600;  Jack  votes  outpolled  Franklin  R.  Tribune,  5,400;  John  C.  .4.  Wat- 
Tarver,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti-  Little,  Ogdensburg  (N.Y.)  kins,  Providence  Joumal-Bulle- 


Seven  director.s,  including 
three  incumbents,  were  elected 
to  the  IS-member  board. 

Five  of  the  directors  elected 
come  from  the  general  member¬ 
ship  of  the  press  association. 
Thev  are:  Richard  L.  Jones  Jr, 
TuLsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  with 
8,547  votes;  D.  Tennant  Bry'an, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
and  Times-Dispatch,  8,527; 
David  R.  Bradley,  St.  Joseph 
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tution,  6,418,  and  J.  Howard 
Wood,  Chicago  Tribune,  6,345. 
Jones,  Bryan  and  Wood  are  in¬ 
cumbents. 

Elected  from  a  city  of  under 
50,000  population  was  Dolph  C. 
Simons  Jr,  Lawrence  (Kans.) 
Journal-World,  with  9,138 
votes  to  2,281  votes  for  Cecil  B. 
Highland  Jr,  Clarksburg  (W. 
Va.)  Telegram. 

James  H.  Ottaway,  Oneonta 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Star,  with  8,206 


Journal  who  received  3,129. 

All  except  Ottaway  will  serve 
three-year  terms.  Ottaway  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  late  Gene  Robb  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  and  Times-Union,  who 
was  resident  director  of  the 
State  of  New’  York. 

Votes  for  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
dates  were:  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  New  York  Times,  6,036; 
J.  W.  Gallivan,  Salt  Lake  City 


tin,  3,730;  F.  E.  Warren,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  3,239;  and  Fran¬ 
cis  L.  Dale,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  2,793. 


Comp  foreman  retires 

Walter  W.  Korris,  63,  assist¬ 
ant  composing  room  foreman  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  has  re¬ 
tired  after  48  years  with  the 
paper. 
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Urges  heat  remain 
on  waste  control 


Newspapers  must  take  the 
lead  and  keep  hammering  at 
the  necessity  for  continued  pub¬ 
lic  concern  regarding  environ¬ 
mental  control,  Gladwin  Hill, 
national  environmental  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  S'eiv  York  7’imes 
advised  publishers  at  a  Credibil¬ 
ity,  Crises,  Communications  ses¬ 
sion  for  an  over  ."(0,000  circula¬ 
tion  group. 

•Metropolitan  daily  executives 
showed  keen  interest  in  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  Hill  and  his  fellow 
panelists.  Dr.  Irving  Bengels- 
dorf,  science  editor  of  the  Lon 
Atitfeles  Timen,  and  Fred  Tuck¬ 
er,  representing  the  National 
Steel  Corp.,  Weirton,  W.Va. 
Prior  to  the  discussion  the  pub¬ 
lishers  attending  the  ANPA 
convention  heard  Margaret 
Moore,  feature  writer  of  the 
ItidinHnpolin  (Ind. )  \ewn,  ex¬ 
plain  what  women  in  her  com¬ 
munity  are  doing  to  combat 
crime,  and  George  Jedenoff, 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  on  communicating  with 
newspap«*r  organizations. 

The  proceedings  were  led  by 
Thomas  L.  Carlin,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch,  chairman;  E.  Earl 
Hawkes,  Salt  Lake  dtp  (Utah) 
Deseret  News,  v'icechairman ; 
and  Walter  Everett,  .\merican 
Press  Institute,  who  moderated 
the  dis<'ussion  session. 

C.oii\iclion»  are  «lelerreiil 


Hill  advi.sed  the  newspaper¬ 
men  to  be  wary  of  communities 
where  there  is  voluntary  com¬ 
pliance  with  anti-pollution  laws 
and  regulations.  “Where  that  is 
happening,”  he  said,  “you  can 
forget  about  clean  air  in  that 
community.”  He  pointed  to  one 
area  which  he  .said  has  a  97  per 
cent  conviction  rate  as  an  im¬ 
portant  deterrent  to  pollution 
of  various  descriptions. 

Much  more  has  to  be  done  in 
curbing  pollution  and  emission 
than  President  Nixon  has  pro¬ 
posed,  Hill  continued,  and  even 
those  recommendations  will  not 
be  enacted  for  many  months. 

The  Times  correspondent 
re<ommended  eliminating  hag¬ 
gling  over  the  ground  rules  and 
putting  to  work  what  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  passed.  Asked  to 
assess  the  public  concern.  Hill 
said  he  does  not  look  for  it  to 
fade  either  in  the  public  mind 
or  in  newspaper  policies. 

Much  depends  on  how  the  leg¬ 
islative  program  is  carried  out. 

To  date  the  public  hasn’t  been 
allowed  to  l)ecome  a  part  of 
many  important  ecology  mat- 
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ters.  To  combat  this,  he  said 
the  press  must  keep  the  spot¬ 
light  on  admini.stration  decision 
making. 

Defining  the  planet  Earth  as 
“our  own  space  ship  which  is 
continually  on  the  move,”  Ben- 
gel.sdorf  referred  to  the  .4pollo 
13  mishap: 

\o  place  Iti  g<( 

“We  may  be  blowing  up  our 
own  oxygen  bottles  here  on 
Earth,  which  is  ba.sically  our 
own  spaceship,  but  we,  unlike 
the  .Apollo  13  astronauts,  hav'e 
no  place  to  go.  At  least  they 
were  succe.s.sful  in  returning  to 
Earth.” 

With  the  nation’s  population 
doubling  in  the  past  So  years 
and  alwut  to  double  again  in  a 
much  shorter  time,  Bengel.sdorf 
indicated  the  possibility  of  a 
food  shortage  such  as  experi¬ 
enced  by  other  countries  that 
have  population  explosions. 

He  .showed  the  publishers 
Population  Reference  Bureau 
facts  and  .statistics  w'hich  he 
said  newspapers  should  print. 

Warning  regarding  waste  di.s- 
po.sal,  Bengel.sdorf  said  we  can 
no  longer  pioduce  things  for  use 
one  time  only.  Internal  combus¬ 
tion  engine  autos,  fortunately, 
die  (|uickly,  he  .said,  but  there 
remain  the  problems  of  auto 
cemeteries.  He  said  he  favored 
electrically-propelled  autos  and 
added  that  an  internal  combus¬ 
tion  engine  that  does  not  emit 
gases  cannot  be  built. 

“If  we’re  going  to  u.se  the  air 
as  a  sewer,  my  vote  would  be 
for  electricity,”  he  said.  “Re¬ 
member  we  can  do  a  lot  of 
things  through  some  very  clever 
technologists  around  today.” 


polluted  community.  He  referred 
to  this  in  pointing  out  that  “too 
little  thinking  is  being  done  con¬ 
cerning  where  we  are  going.” 

Regarding  the  population  ex¬ 
plosion,  Bengelsdorf  w’as  asked 
what  can  be  done  about  it.  His 
answer  was  nothing  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  on  a  moral  or  noble 
basis  and  what  is  done  mu.st 
apply  to  everyone  on  a  national 
type  of  situation  applicable  to 
all — “We’ll  have  to  plan  across 
the  board.” 

Everett  asked  for  a  response 
to  how  many  publishers  have 
ecology  specialists  writing  for 
their  newspapers.  .About  10  sig¬ 
nified  they  have.  To  the  (juestion 
how  many  are  considering  such 
a  move,  about  seven  showed 
hands. 

.Jedenoff  explained  the  part 
newspapers  can  play  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  economy  aspect 
of  a  community,  county  or  state 
has  changed.  He  called  it  shared 
competition  responsibility  and 
said  much  of  the  success  of 
such  efforts  depends  largely  on 
the  role  of  the  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Moore,  who  is  a  member 
of  President  Nixon’s  committee 


on  combatting  crime,  urged  the 
executives  to  redouble  their  ef¬ 
forts  in  those  areas  possibly  by 
promoting  self-help  programs 
such  as  her  newspaper  engaged 
in. 

Declaring  it  is  wrong  for 
women  to  arm  themselves  and 
form  vigilante  groups,  Mrs. 
Moore  .said  it  is  best  they  pro¬ 
mote  improved  street  lighting, 
study  the  school  dropout  prob¬ 
lem,  and  get  dropouts  back  in 
the  educational  mainstream: 
check  on  the  efficiency  of  .school 
faculties,  obseive  courtroom 
proce<lures  and  work  with 
police. 

She  said  that  if  .school  fac¬ 
ulties  undergo  changes  and  if 
the  dropout  problem  is  alle¬ 
viated,  the.se  and  other  develop¬ 
ments  should  be  of  news  value 
to  editors. 

In  the  case  of  Indianap¬ 
olis,  women  working  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  were  helpful  in  getting 
salary  increases  for  teachers 
and  increasing  police  personnel 
from  700  to  1,100,  including  the 
hiring  of  79  policewomen. 

(Continaed  on  page  72a) 


Anti-pollution  effort 
put  up  to  action  line 


.More  ill  ecology  fight 

Bengelsdorf,  agreeing  with 
Hill  that  the  anti-pollution 
question  “will  not  go  away,” 
said  he  visions  more  organiza¬ 
tions  being  formed  to  wrestle 
with  the  ecology  crisis  and  out 
of  the.se  groups  will  come  many 
experts  who  will  be  talking  with 
legislators. 

Tucker,  admitting  that  it  is 
impossible  to  build  an  emmi.s- 
sionless  .steel  plant,  said  that 
old  plants  are  a  problem,  not 
because  their  pollutants  can’t  be 
reduced  but  because  they  are  on 
insufficient  land,  a  problem  that 
can  only  be  solved  by  attrition. 

Hill,  answering  a  query,  men¬ 
tioned  a  plant  being  built  in  the 
Nevada  desert.  In  30  years  that 
area  may  have  become  a  laige 
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In  a  panel  discussion  on  en¬ 
vironmental  problems  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  publishers  were 
given  ideas  for  alternatives  in 
taking  action  to  helji  their  com¬ 
munities. 

One  (iroposal,  advanced  by 
Peter  Behr,  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  reporter  in  Washington, 
was  to  commit  action  line  desks 
to  lieing  complaint  vehicles 
which  would  ride  hard  on  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  and  expose 
industries  that  violate  the  anti- 
jiollution  laws. 

.A  more  effective  activity  for 
newspapers,  said  Dr.  George  M. 
Wood  well  of  Brookhaven  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratory,  would  be  to 
institute  adversary  proceedings 
in  which  all  of  the  evidence 
pertaining  to  environmental 
abuses  could  be  brought  to  pub¬ 
lic  view. 

Behr  said  it  was  almost  oblig¬ 
atory  now  for  a  newspaper  to 
have  a  Washington  reporter 
who  can  handle  pollution  stories 
through  direct  contact  with  the 
many  agencies  involved.  He 
suggested  that  “tough,  fair- 
minded  reporting”  is  better 
than  advocacy. 

A  publisher  from  eastern 
Connecticut  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  (juestion  Dr.  Wood- 
well  on  the  jiroper  way  to  get 


rid  of  the  gyjisy  moths  that  in¬ 
fest  his  oak  trees.  The  aerial 
spray  metho<l.  Dr.  Woodwell 
said,  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
ground  attack.  Besides,  he 
pointed  out,  the  moth  plague 
has  a  way  of  petering  out  in 
cycles. 

There  is  too  much  disagree¬ 
ment  among  the  Ph.D.’s  on  the 
perils  of  DDT,  .said  another 
publi.sher.  Keep  the  Ph.D.’s  out 
of  it,  he  was  advised. 

.Another  publisher  sought  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  he  can  proceed 
against  a  public  utility  firm  that 
is  building  a  nuclear  plant  near 
his  cottage  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  with  the  prospect 
that  it  will  heat  up  the  water. 

Dr.  Woodwell  told  how  tests 
at  Brookhaven  indicate  that 
heavy  radiation  effects  in  smog 
around  industrial  centers  will 
eventually  kill  off  pine  forests. 
Pine  trees  are  the  principal 
source  of  pulp  for  newsprint. 

The  moderator,  John  B. 
Oakes,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  Times, 
observed  that  ecologj'  has  be¬ 
come  a  major  topic  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  in  the  past  year,  but  its 
terminology  is  not  so  well 
known  as  that  of  nuclear  fission 
was  among  editois  two  genera¬ 
tions  ago. 
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Chambers  heads 
Ad  Bureau  board 


At  the  head  of  the  parade  to  the  Parade  reception  Sunday  night, 
Arthur  H.  (Red)  Motley,  president  of  Parade  Publications,  wel¬ 
comes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  hHills  of  the  Knight  Newspapers. 


Ad  Bureau 

(Cinitirhupfi  from  page  9) 


he  has  had  a  close  working  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Bureau  since 
1956,  said  he  has  observed  the 
Bureau  grow  in  15  years  from 
an  “inept,  rather  ineffective 
group,  doing  an  unprofessional 
as.sociation  job”  into  the  best  in 
the  “whole  media  sales  busi¬ 
ness.” 

l)ue»  increased 

His  praise  may  have  taken 
the  sting  out  of  his  next  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Bureau’s 
board  of  directors  had  unani¬ 
mously  approved  a  rai.se  in  dues 
by  10  percent,  effective  June  1. 

Kurz  said  the  increase  was 
not  to  compensate  for  “cost  of 
living  or  spiralling  inflation,” 
but  to  increa.se  activities  of  the 
Bureau  staff  and  enable  it  to 
move  into  the  all-important  re¬ 
tail  field.  He  .said  the  Bureau 
will  continue  efforts  in  national 
ad  .sales  and  in  classified. 

The  financial  report  was 
given  by  John  Sweeterman,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 


Wuslihigton  Post,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Bureau. 

As  of  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
May  31,  he  .said  the  Bureau  had 
ancome  amounting  to  $3,079,000 
which  included  a  carryover 
from  the  previous  fiscal  year  of 
$110,000.  Expenses  during  this 
period,  he  said,  totaled  $3,104,- 
000. 

The  Bureau  will  have  an  in¬ 
come  of  $3,342,000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  starting  June  1,  he 
said.  He  said  the  permanent  re¬ 
serve  fund  had  a  book  value  of 
$503,000  as  of  April  10,  1970. 

The  membership  chairman, 
Warren  McClure,  publisher  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  reported  enrollment  had 
bopped  the  1,000  mark  “as  of 
yesterday”  (April  20)  with  the 
signing  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press-Register  and  10  papers  in 
the  John  P.  Harris  Newspapers 
group.  The  membership  now 
.stands  at  1,010. 

In  reply  to  critics  who  feel 
that  big  newspapers  derive  the 
most  benefit  from  the  Bureau 
and  vice-versa,  Kurz  said  he 
could  .say  from  “experience  and 
in  all  sincerity”  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  “It  is  the  newspaper 
that  puts  the  most  into  it  (Bu¬ 
reau)  that  gets  the  most  out  of 
it,”  Kurz  declared. 


HONORED — Bruce  Hutchison,  author  and  editorial  director  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun,  was  honored  April  10  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
Vancouver  marking  his  52nd  year  as  an  active  journalist.  Left  to 
right:  former  Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Hutchison  and  Sun 
publisher  Stuart  Keate.  (Story  on  page  26). 


Walter  C.  Kurz,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
,  ,  T  rectors  for  the  Bureau  of  .4d- 

James  F.  Chambers  Jr,  pres-  vertiaing,  announced  the  new 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Dal-  appointments  at  the  annual 
las  Times  Herald,  was  elected  meeting  of  the  Bureau’s  Plans 
April  19  to  a  one-year  term  as  Committee  in  the  Waldorf-As- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  di-  toria. 
rectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  Name!*  plan*>  committee 

He  succeeds  Walter  C.  Kurz,  Kurz  named  the  following  U) 
executiv^e  vicepresident  and  three-year  terms  as  members  of 
general  manager  of  the  Chi-  pi^^g  Committee:  Howard 
cago  Tribune  who  served  for  Nicks,  advertising  manager,  Ok- 
two  years  in  the  post.  Cham-  Jahonm  Citi/  Oklahoman  and 
bers  had  been  \ncechairman  Times;  Edward  D.  Corboy, 
during  this  time.  vicepresident  and  director  of  ad- 

Frank  Batten,  chairman  of  vertising,  Chicago  Tribune; 
the  board  of  Landmark  Com-  Maurice  J.  Buchart  Jr,  director 
munications  Inc.  and  publisher  of  advertising.  Courier  Journal 
of  the  Noi-folk  (Va.)  Virginian-  and  Louisville  Times;  C.  Rich- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  sue-  ard  Splittorf,  president,  Saw- 
ceeds  Chambers  as  vicechair-  yer-Ferguson-W’alker  Co.;  Wil- 
man.  liam  A.  Lostoski,  advertising  di- 

Theodore  Newhouse,  asociate  rector,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
publisher,  Newhouse  New'spa-  Leonard  Goldblatt,  vicepresident 
pers,  was  elected  treasurer.  He  advertising  dirwtor,  Hack- 

succeeds  John  WL  Sweeterman,  Record;  Edward  F. 

vicechairman  of  the  board  of  Lroepke,  advertising  manager, 
directors  of  the  Washington  ^^^\York  News;  Joseph  P. 


Post.  Robert  L.  Taylor,  presi 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Phil 


Lynch,  vicepresident  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  director. 


j  ,  ,  .  r,  II  1  A  1  \\  ashington.  Post,  and  Thoma.s 

adelphm  Bulletin,  was  reelecte<l  ,  /•  -  ,• 

'  .  j  .  .  .  K.  Crowe,  advertising  director, 

as  secretarv  and  assistant  ,  V  j  xr 

^  •  Indianapolis  Star  and  News. 

trea.surer. 

Al.so  named  to  the  Plans  Com- 
Dircciors  honored  mittee  were  the  following:  Her- 

Ti  j  Au  bert  W’.  Moloney  Jr,  chairman 

7  he  Bureau  honored  three  ,  , ,  ,  j  r>  ‘  u  »»  i 

..  of  the  board,  Branham-Moloney 
retiring  directors  by  presenting  ^  j 

them  with  plaques  in  apprecia-  Story  & 

tion  of  their  service.  They  are: 

John  WL  Sweeterman,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post;  James  L.  Knight, 
chairman  of  the  board  and 


Kelly-Smith  Co. 

Receive  aHard<> 


chief  executive  officer,  Knight  members  of  the 

Newspapers  Inc.,  and  Bernard  Committee  who  received 

H.  Ridder  Jr,  president  of  D'stinguished  Service  Award 
XT  _AU  A  -n  ui-  A-  T _  plaques  were:  Charles  L.  Treat, 

^iOl*th\V0St  PUDllCfttlOnS  lTlC*y  /-xi  i  1  j  rri*  tt  u 

.  al  oa  n  I  Oklahoman  and  Times;  Harold 

publishers  of  the  St.  Paul  ^j^grtising  director, 

(Minn.)  Duyiatch  and  Pioneer 

Press  and  the  Duluth  (Mma.)  formerly  advertising  di- 

Herald  and  News  Tribune.  . 

Also  given  a  plaque  was  George  J.  Bellano,  assistant 
Matt  Meyer,  a  former  director  vicepresident  and  advertising 
of  the  Bureau,  and  a  former  director.  Providence  Bulletin 
president  of  the  New  York  and  Journal;  A.  J.  Engelhardt 
World  Journal  Tribune  and  an  Jr,  executive  vicepresident, 
executive  of  Scripps  Howard  Branham-Moloney;  Thomas  R. 
Newspapers.  Gormley,  vicepresident  and  ad¬ 

vertising  director,  Cincinnati 
Plans  ciMiiniiiice  Enquirer;  Tom  Huddleston,  ad- 

W.  W.  Meyer,  advertising  di-  vertising  director,  Shreveport 
rector  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  (La.)  Journal  and  Times; 
and  Times,  was  named  chairman  Thomas  R.  Schaeffer,  advertis- 
of  the  Plans  Committee  of  the  ing  director,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  E.rpress;  Francis  S.  W’hitman 
for  the  coming  year.  He  sue-  Jr.,  as.sociate  advertising  di- 
ceeds  Charles  E.  Treat,  vice-  rector,  Baltimore  Sun;  V’ictor 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Modeer,  business  manager, 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  who  ^  News-Pre.ss 

served  two  one-year  terms  in  ,  „  r.  a  •  •  i  u  aa 

the  post.  Meyer  had  been  vice- 

chaiman  durtng  this  time.  promotion  manager,  Atlanta 

— ,  •  1.  •  Journal  and  Coustiiution,  and 

The  new  vicechairman  is  ^  ,  ,  t  j 

Vance  L.  Stickell,  vicepresident  E.  Landon  Jr,  president 

of  sales  for  the  Los  Angeles  and  treasurer,  Mathews,  Shan- 
Times.  non  &  Cullen. 
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AP’s  new  youth  team 
leaps  into  spotlight 


Publishers  were  promised  by  ber  of  the  department,  was  in- 
one  of  the  members  of  the  New  troduced  next.  Blystone,  a  one- 
hlstablishment  team  of  the  As-  time  teacher  at  an  all-boys 
sociated  Press  that  they  will  school  in  North  Carolina,  will 
have  stories  about  youth  fads  provide  reports  on  campus  ac- 
loiiK  before  they  l>ecome  button  tivities,  both  at  the  high  school 
slogans.  and  college  levels.  Moody  said 

Members  of  the  new  writing  Blystone  reads  alwut  12  cam- 
and  reporting  team  were  pa-  pus  newspapers  a  day  to  keej) 
raded  t)efore  the  publishers  at  abreast  of  the  trends, 
the  AP  annual  meeting  (April  Next  to  step  out  from  liehind 
20)  a  Id  Madison  Avenue  style,  the  screen  was  Lynn  Sherr,  a 
Sid  Mooily,  AP  supervising  Wellesley  College  graduate  who 
news  editor,  handled  the  intro-  earned  her  journalism  spurs 
duction  of  each  of  the  young  while  serving  as  editor  of  the 
reporters — five  girls  in  their  college  news])aper.  Lynn  w'ill 
twenties  and  a  2:i-year-old  man.  cover  such  tojjics  as  ecology  and 
With  a  giant  screen  flashing  abortion.  She  assured  the  ])ub- 
in  quick  sequence  color  jjhotos  Ushers  that  she  and  other  mem- 
of  the  subject.  Moody  intro-  Ixu-s  of  the  team  will  “see  a 
duced  each  of  the  stars  on  the  cau.se  as  it  is  arriving  and  not 
“Mod  Squad”  with  descriptions  while  it  is  happening.” 
that  sounded  like  backgrounds  Perhajjs  the  most  exciting 
on  Playboy' H  Playmates.  member  of  the  grou))  is  .Jurate 

Fir.st  to  be  introduced  was  Kazickas,  who  joined  the  AP 

pretty  Ann  Blackman,  daughter  alx)ut  a  year  ago  after  doing 
of  Sam  Blackman,  AP’s  general  free  lance  work  in  Vietnam  and 
news  editor  who  retired  last  for  the  United  Nations.  During 
year.  Moody  said  24-year-old  her  tour  in  Vietnam  she  was 
Ann,  who  grew  in  wisdom  and  wounded  and  made  several  jiar- 
stature  while  working  for  the  achute  jumps  with  the  serv’ice- 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record  and  men.  Jurate,  a  strawberry 
Boi^ton  Globe,  is  “tuned  in,  blonde  with  a  nice  figure,  will 

turned-on  and  on  the  move.”  do  stories  on  sex  habits  of 

Ann’s  assignment  will  be  to  youths. 

cover  chsinges  as  they  affect  Dee  Wedemeyer,  according  to 
social,  economic  and  political  Moody,  was  voted  as  the  “girl 
areas.  every  boy  would  like  to  bring 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  in-  home  to  Mother”  while  at  her 
troduction  a  spotlight  was  .A.lma  Mater,  George  Washing- 

trained  on  the  screen,  followed  ton  University  in  Washington, 
by  the  entrance  of  each  of  the  D.C.  Dee,  who  worked  on  news- 
reporters,  who  stepped  through  papers  in  Albany,  N.Y.  and 
the  center  of  the  si)ecially  de-  Washington,  D.C.,  will  special- 
signed  screen.  ize  in  living  conditions,  both 

The  girls  wore  fashionable  sul)urban  and  urban, 
attire  that  included  mini  skirts,  .Midi-skirted  Ann  Hencken 
bell  bottom  pants  and  midi  was  the  last  to  be  brought  on 
dresses.  stage.  She  worked  in  the  AP’s 

Dick  Blvetone,  the  male  mem-  film  strip  department  with 


ON  STAGE — Jurate  Kazickas,  a  member  of  AP’s  "Mod  Squad" 
makes  a  dramatic  appearance  at  membership  meeting. 

Lynn  Sherr,  and  is  a  guitar-  disorder  which  prevented  him 
l)laying  native  of  Memphis,  from  s|)eaking.  Eugene  Pulliam, 
Moody  said  Ann  will  report  on  first  vicepresident,  did  not  at- 
men’s  and  women’s  fashion  tend  the  meeting, 
trends.  Wes  Gallagher,  general  man- 

William  Dwight,  publisher  of  ager  of  the  AP,  reviewed  the 
the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Trati-  progress  that  is  being  made  in 
xcriyt  and  second  vicepresident  the  “regionalization”  concept 
of  the  AP,  was  chairman  of  the  instituted  last  year.  He  said  the 
annual  meeting.  Paul  Miller,  program,  which  utilizes  com- 
jjresident,  was  re[)orted  to  be  puters  in  the  Atlanta  Bureau, 
suffering  from  a  vocal  chord  should  l)e  on  line  soon. 


STAND-IN — ^William  Dwight,  loft,  a  vicepresident,  who  presided  at 
AP's  annual  meeting,  with  Paul  Miller,  president,  whose  throat  ail¬ 
ment  prevented  him  from  performing  usual  duties. 
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CATHODE  RAY  TUBE  editing  on  AP  device  is  demonstrated  by 
J.  Hunter  Holloway,  general  desk  editor.  A  similar  system  is  in  use 
In  the  newsroom  of  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch. 


Humor  omelet  served 


AFTER-BREAKFAST  SPEAKER —  Louis  Cassels,  a  DPI  senior  editor, 
regales  publishers'  group  with  stories  from  Washington  on  the  lighter 
side,  at  annual  DPI  affair  opening  ANPA  Week  in  the  Waldorf. 


at  UPI’s  breakfast 


“Smitty”  wouldn’t  have 
wanted  the  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  clients’  breakfast  con¬ 
ducted  like  a  wake,  .so  at  the 
direction  of  Louis  Cassels,  a 
senior  editor  of  UPI,  the  after- 
eggs  proceedings  went  along  its 
usual  humorous  way  Monday 
morning  in  the  Waldorf-.As- 
toria’s  grand  ballroom. 

Cassels  was  one  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  annual  UPI  affair 
and  he  opened  his  remarks  by 
mentioning  that  Merriman 
Smith,  UPI’s  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  died  April  IH. 
while  a  fierce  competitor  on  the 
beat  was  “a  born  showman  and 
a  master  of  drollery.” 

Cassels  then  embarked  on  his 
own  as  a  humorist  before  a 
room  full  of  publishers  and 
their  wives,  in  New  York  for 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  convention. 
Before  launching  into  criticism 
of  the  Nixon  administration, 
Cassels  got  off  a  couple  of 
nifties: 

“Washington  correspondents 
are  calling  Lyndon  Johnson’s  tv 
show  ‘Me  the  People’;  w'e  all 
like  Spiro  Agnew%  we  just  don’t 
want  to  play  golf  with  him.” 

Blam<‘s  administration 

Cassels  leveled  blame  at  the 
Nixon  administration  for  allow¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  to  “rapidly  lose  its 
sense  of  community.”  The  editor 
referred  to  this  as  one  of  the 
gfreat  failures  of  the  Nixon 
regime.  Nixon  said  he  would 
bring  the  country  together,  Cas¬ 
sels  said,  but  to  date  he  has 
been  spectacularly  unsuccessful. 


especially  in  winning  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  nation’s  22  million 
blacks.  Instead,  Nixon  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  solidify  the  middle 
class  whites,  which,  Cassels 
.said,  is  not  a  southern  strategy 
but  a  suburban  strategy. 

He  is  not  a  Nixon  hater,  Cas- 
•sels  said,  in  fact  he  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  Nixon’s  promises  to 
solidify  the  entire  nation,  “but 
he’d  better  get  started  soon  or 
we  can  look  back  to  the  summer 
of  1967  as  a  period  of  relative 
peace.” 

Helen  Thomas,  of  UPI’s 
White  House  staff,  evoked 
chuckles  from  the  gue.sts  when 
she  referred  to  Margaret  Mit¬ 
chell  as  a  leader  of  the  free 


speech  movement  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  new  White  House 
press  room  as  keeping  press 
contacts  with  the  President  to 
a  low  minimum.  In  fact,  she 
said,  reporters  have  to  go 
through  an  armed  guard  even 
to  get  to  Ron  Ziegler,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  press  secretary. 

Reporters  don’t  see  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  days  on  end.  Miss 
Thomas  said,  and  are  not  even 
allowed  to  go  through  receiving 
lines  at  receptions  because  the 
President  doesn’t  like  to  be  put 
on  the  spot  with  the  inevitable 
<luestions  certain  to  be  popped 
by  reporters  tagging  along  at 
the  end  of  such  lines. 

Correspondents  do  get  to  hear 
toasts  that  are  propo.sed  by  Mr. 
Nixon,  she  said,  for  any  hints 
of  international  or  Vietnam  war 
developments.  Checking  toasts 


James  G.  Slahlman,  publisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  exchanges 
non-musical  notes  with  UPl's  president  Mims  Thomason,  at  the 
annual  breakfast. 


was  also  a  must  during  John- 
.son’s  tenure  in  the  White  House, 
she  said,  “because  LB.I  used  to 
declare  war  and  peace  in  .some 
of  them.” 

Tricia  Nixon,  the  President’s 
daughter,  worries  about  the 
press,  but  she  hasn’t  come  close 
to  matching  Jacqueline  Ken¬ 
nedy  Ona.ssis’  disdain  for  re- 
l)ortei-s. 

•Miss  Thomas  recalled  report¬ 
ers  asking  Jackie  what  she  fed 
one  of  the  White  House  dogs. 
Her  answer  was  “reporters.” 

She  described  Mr.  Nixon  as 
being  remote  and  “living  in  vir¬ 
tual  isolation”  so  far  as  the 
press  is  concerned.  She  said  his 
social  gatherings  include  no 
union  leaders  except  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  no  black  leaders. 

The  remark  that  really 
brought  out  the  guffaws  came 
from  Cassels  when  he  quote<l 
an  aide  of  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  as  saying  after  the 
Carswell  nomination  was  re¬ 
jected,  “there  are  a  lot  of 
SOB’s  in  the  Senate.”  The  at- 
tomey  general  pondered  this, 
Cassels  said,  and  said: 

“Yes,  you  are  right.  But  you 
must  remember  there  also  are 
a  lot  of  SOB’s  in  the  country. 
.  .  .  and  they  are  entitled  to 
representation. 

Mims  Thomason,  president  of 
UPI,  referred  briefly  to  UPl’s 
million-dollar  contract  with 
Data  Dimensions  Inc.,  for  the 
development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  an  automated  news  gath¬ 
ering,  editing  and  distribution 
system  (E&P,  April  18)  and 
added  that  the  wire  service  has 
invested  more  than  $8  million  in 
the  la.st  year  in  highly-sophisti¬ 
cated  equipment. 
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UPI  EDITOR  Roger  Tatarian,  at  left,  greets  Don  Anderson  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison. 


Harold  A.  Fitzgerald  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  now  in  the 
Capital  Cities  Broadcasting  Corp.,  meets  Richard  L.  Jones,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  at  UPI  reception. 


WHAT  GENERATION  GAP7— John  N.  Heislcell,  left,  97-year-old 
editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  and  Edward  K.  Gaylord,  97-year-old 
publisher  of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times,  have  been  attending  ANPA 
sessions  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 


UNITED  THEY  STAND  for  a  picture-from  left  to  right:  W.  E. 
Rynerson,  Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  News-Chief;  Wayne  Sargent,  UPI 
vicepresident  and  general  sales  manager;  Jack  McFarland,  Murfrees¬ 
boro  (Tenn.)  News-Journal;  and  Mrs.  Rynerson. 
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Richard  H.  Blacklidge: 
new  president  of  ANPA 


By  (ieraltl  B.  Healey 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

Richard  H.  Blacklidge  learned 
a  lot  about  the  hard  knocks  he 
would  encounter  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  when  his  first  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  Kokomo  Tribune 
was  that  of  an  advertising- 
salesman. 

Now,  nearly  30  years  later, 
Blacklidge,  5G,  is  publisher  of 
the  Tribune  and  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspa- 
l>er  Publishers  Association.  .4s 
such,  he  becomes  the  first 
Hoosier  publisher  ever  to  head 
the  association.  He  succeeds 
William  F.  Schmick  Jr,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun. 

Blacklidge  has  been  a  leader 
in  news])ai)er  technology  and 
research,  having  served  on  the 
board  of  the  ANPA  Re.search 
Institute  from  1963  to  1970.  He 
was  the  Institute’s  vicepresident 
in  1967-68.  In  that  capacity  he 
was  a  prime  mover  for  acceler¬ 
ated  research  to  find  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  composition  and  print¬ 
ing. 

The  Tribune,  under  his  guid¬ 
ance,  became  one  of  the  early 
offset  newspapers.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  stages,  when  he  couldn’t 
find  a  manufacturer  that  had 
the  needed  equipment,  he  de¬ 
signed  a  computer  and  had  it 
built  by  an  automobile  parts 
plant  in  Kokomo. 

.\d  sulesiiiaii 

Blacklidge  began  working  at 
the  Tribune  in  1936  at  the  age 
of  27  as  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  He  recalls  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  “delighted  in  as¬ 
signing  me  to  those  accounts 
which  were  most  in  arrears, 
hardest  to  get  in  to  .see  and 
most  verbally  abusive.” 

It  wasn’t  long  before  Black¬ 
lidge  became  a  cub  reporter  and 
after  two  years  he  was  general 
manager.  Seventeen  years  later 
he  became  publisher. 

Bom  in  Kokomo,  Blacklidge 
was  the  .son  of  Kent  Blacklidge, 
an  industriali-st  and  banker.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  Bernice  Kautz 
Blacklidge,  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Arthur  Kautz,  owner  of 
the  Tribune  from  1887  to  1938. 
Richard  was  graduated  from 
Kokomo  High  School  in  1932 
and  attended  Culver  Military 
Academy  and  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  Class  of  1936.  He  studied 
chemical  engineering. 

His  interest  in  the  communi¬ 


cations  industry  extended  be¬ 
yond  publishing  to  radio.  He 
founded  the  North  Central  In¬ 
diana  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion,  former  owners  of  radio 
station  WIOU  in  Kokomo,  and 
was  its  president. 

He  is  a  director  and  executive 
committee  member  of  the  Union 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Kokomo  and  was  president  of 
the  Kokomo  Center  Township 
School  Building  Corporation 
which  constructed  a  $8.4  mil¬ 
lion  high  school  in  1967-68.  He 
is  also  a  director  of  the  Kokomo 
Opalescent  Glass  Company 
.since  1938,  a  director  of  Region 
V  of  the  Indiana  Vocational 
Technical  College  since  1968.  In 
1968  he  became  a  director  of 
Public  Service  Indiana,  an  elec¬ 
tric  utility  serving  69  counties. 

He  is  past  president  of  the 
Kokomo  Country  Club  and  a 
past  exalted  ruler  of  Kokomo 
Elks  Lodge  No.  190. 

He  is  a  traveler,  a  sportsman 
who  likes  golf,  skiing,  fishing 
“bleacher  coaching”  of  the  Ko¬ 
komo  High  School  and  Purdue 
football  and  basketball  teams. 

Although  one  of  Blacklidge’s 
hobbies  is  flying,  he  doesn’t 
have  much  time  to  indulge  in  it 
these  days.  He  had  a  private 
pilot’s  licen.se  as  long  ago  as 
1935  in  the  days  of  the  open 
cockpit,  the  “bailing  wire”  era 
of  aviation. 

One  of  his  good  friends  was 
an  early  stunt  flier.  Blacklidge 
drove  the  automobile  on  which 
the  flier  set  down  the  first  plane 
ever  to  land  on  a  moving  car. 

On  January  5,  1938,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Marian  Reinertsen  of  Ko¬ 
komo,  and  they  have  three  sons 
— Kent  H.,  31.  assi.stant  to  the 
publisher;  Richard  H.,  28,  and 
Ted,  23. 

Op«'ii  «l«M»r  policy 

Although  he  presides  over 
the  Tribune’s  various  depart¬ 
ments  with  an  iron  hand,  he  is 
remarkably  tolerant  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  department 
heads’  problems.  He  expects  all 
of  them  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  their  ideas  and  evaluations. 
The  publisher  is  a  Republican, 
but  not  a  hidebound  one. 

Blacklidge  has  been  to  Asia, 
th  Middle  East,  Europe,  Latin 
America  and  Africa. 

He  is  impatient  with  conver¬ 
sations  that  wander  or  copy 
that  takes  a  long  and  circuitous 


route  to  the  jwints  to  be  made. 
His  own  style  of  writing  is 
terse.  He  is  solidly  behind  any¬ 
one  in  his  employ — or  anyone 
else — whom  he  respects. 

The  publisher  keeps  in  touch 
with  home  whether  he  is  20 
miles  or  1,000  miles  away  and 
keeps  close  track  of  the  Tribune, 
a  thriving  journal,  appearing 
seven  days  a  week,  with  30,000 
circulation  and  growing. 


Richard  H.  Blacklidge 


ANPA:  Business  is  booming 

In  1969  daily  newspapers  po.sted  gains  in  virtually  every 
area  of  the  business. 

That  is  the  picture  presented  by  “Newspaper  Facts  1970,” 
a  statistical  summary  of  the  daily  newspapers  business,  issued 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  con¬ 
junction  with  its  84th  annual  convention. 

“Facts”  points  out  that: 

•  Newspapers  were  the  leading  advertising  medium  once 
again  last  year.  They  al.so  showed  the  largest  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  over  1968  of  any  major  advertising  medium 
— 11.1  percent. 

•  Newspaper  advertising  revenues  of  $5.9  billion  were  al¬ 
most  a  third  (29.9%)  of  the  nation’s  $19.6  billion  total  adver¬ 
tising  volume.  Newspaper  advertising  continued  to  outpace 
the  growth  of  the  economy  as  measured  by  the  Gross  Na¬ 
tional  Product. 

•  Readers  spent  $1,799,116,000  on  daily  newspapers  and 
$626  million  on  Sunday  newspapers. 

•  Circulation  increased  0.6%  to  a  total  of  62,059,589  copies 
per  day.  Newsprint  consumption  of  9.7  million  tons  showed  a 
5.3  percent  increase  oyer  1968, 

•  While  the  average  number  of  advertising  pages  in  daily 
newspapers  increased  from  34,1  to  34,7  from  1968  to  1969, 
editorial  content  increased  from  20,9  to  21,3  pages, 

•  Some  $410  million  was  spent  on  ROP  color  advertising 
last  year, 

•  There  were  365,700  persons  employed  in  the  newspaper 
business  last  year,  a  0,7%  gain  over  1968  and  a  12,5%  gain 
for  the  decade,  putting  the  newspaper  business  in  the  position 
of  fifth  largest  employer  in  the  nation  (10th  largest  when 
measured  hy  value  of  shipments), 

•  Newspaper  employment  continued  to  gain  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  growth  in  the  total  l',S,  employment, 

•  The  total  number  of  daily  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States  as  of  January  1,  1970  is  1,761,  a  dozen  more 
than  in  1945. 

•  Publishers  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspapers  last 
year  spent  more  than  $169  million  on  plant  expansion  and 
modernization,  $3  million  more  than  in  1968. 

•  The  U.S.  Commerce  Department’s  Industrial  Outlook 
1970  estimates  that  in  the  period  1960-70  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  will  have  invested  more  than  $2  billion  in  capital  im¬ 
provements. 

•  A  total  of  98,183,000  persons  read  one  or  more  daily 
newspapers  everyday  according  to  a  1970  study  of  newspaper 
readership  by  the  research  firm  of  W.  R.  Simmons.  This 
represents  78  per  cent  of  the  population  18  years  of  age  and 
over.  In  1967  a  similar  survey  placed  newspaper  readership 
at  76  per  cent. 

A  copy  of  the  “Facts”  booklet  may  be  obtained  free  by 
writing  ANPA,  750  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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are  you  a  member 
of  the  minority? 

If  you  are,  this  message  is  not  for  you.  But  if  you  are  part  of  the  rapidly  increasing  majority 
of  publishers  who  produce  their  newspapers  by  offset,  you’ll  be  interested  in  something 
brand  new.  That  is  camera-ready  copy,  designed  to  cut  costs  and  time,  yet  bringing  you  the 
analytical  and  feature  material  today’s  reader  demands.  Copley  News  Service  is  offering 
you  the  complete  package  —  25  features  and  25  in-depth  stories  behind  the  headlines  at  a 
price  you  can  afford.  They  include  at  least  six  illustrated  features,  and  all  50  stories  come 
complete  with  headlines  and  in  lengths  designed  to  fit  most  any  news  hole.  Type  is  set  IOV2 
ems,  without  column  rules  and  squared  off  in  harmonious  rectangles  which  have  become 
the  modern  look.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  investigate  and  it  will  save  you  plenty.  For  details 
call  or  write  Copley  News  Service. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 


CNS  is  the  true  supplemental  news  service.  Write  Copley  News  Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego, 

California  92112.  Call  (714)  234-0191. 


Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  \>i’alker  Jr. 

Is  (he  full-service  ad  agency  on  its  way  out?  Will  it  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  client  house  facility  or  by  some  combination  of  out¬ 
side  specialists?  These  are  the  questions  long  established  shops 
are  asking  each  over  their  Bloody  Maiy’s  these  days  as  they 
read  how  Marion  Harper’s  new  agency  operates  without  account 
executives,  media  department  and  research  staff;  how  General 
Mills  formed  a  house  agency  to  handle  several  cereal  bi-ands; 
how  Pillsbury  set  up  an  in-house  facility,  called  Newsearch,  de¬ 
signed  to  relieve  independent  agencies  of  new  product  experi¬ 
mental  work;  how-  Gillete  formed  a  house  agency,  called  Moor- 
gate,  to  the  yearly  tv  baseball  package;  and  how  Chemway  Corp. 
(pharmaceuticals)  will  form  a  new  complex,  called  Advertising 
Contractors  Inc.  after  it  acquires  SMY  Inc,  Chicago’s  largest 
media-service  company,  to  offer  both  barter  and  non-barter  media 
time  and  space  buying  services.  What’s  happening  is  this,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Victor  G.  Bloede,  president  of  Benton  &  Bowles:  “In  many 
cases,  the  agency-client  relation.ship  has  tended  to  become  less  of 
a  partnership  and  in  some  cases,  more  of  an  ‘ad  hoc’  relationship 
in  which  the  client  buys  what  he  wants,  when  he  wants  it,  from 
whom  he  wishes.”  Despite  this  trend,  Bloede  .says  the  full-.seiwice 
agency  will  continue  to  dominate  the  .scene. 

*  *  * 

Low  budget  non-tv  advertisers  sought  by  ABC-tv.  ABC-tv  net¬ 
work  has  embarked  on  an  18  major-market  road  show  promotion 
in  a  move  designed  to  recoup  the  millions  of  dollars  it  will  lose 
in  tobacco  revenues  next  year.  “We’re  going  after  the  small 
fellow  who  can  spend  $.‘100,000  or  more  in  television,”  a  Boston 
Globe  reporter  was  told  by  William  W.  Finnan,  ABC’s  vp  for 
new  business  at  a  steak  luncheon  for  40  Hub  City  ad  executives 
last  week.  “We  have  our  eye  particularly  fixed  on  industrials,  as¬ 
sociations,  textiles,  ethical  drugs,  heavy  duty  equipment,  the 
franchi.se  business,  institutional  and  retail  advertising,”  Firman 
added.  A  feature  attraction  of  the  luncheon  promotions  is  a  25- 
minute  film  that  makes  the  point  that  ABC  sport  shows  are  tuned- 
in  by  top  executives  every  weekend,  which  is  a  prime  audience 
for  advertisers  to  reach. 


Going  after  those  coop  dollars.  .1.  Robert  Magie  became  Coop¬ 
erative  Advertising  Manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent,  Monday,  April  1.3.  He  serves  as  liaison  be¬ 
tween  local  merchants  and  national  manufacturers  to  encourage 
lietter  use  of  co-op  advertising  funds.  The  position  was  newly 
created  by  the  Times  Publishing  Company  to  comply  wdth  mem¬ 
bership  requirements  of  NACON  (Xew'spaper  Advertising  Cooj)- 
erative  Network)  that  all  particii)ating  newspapers  have  autono¬ 
mous  cooperative  advertising  departments.  N.4CON  is  a  network 
of  ‘25  dailies  to  obtain  maximum  use  of  co-op  funds.  Magie  said 
he  anticipates  a  $250,000  increase  in  Times  and  Independent  net 
revenue  through  added  co-op  advertising.  Previously  he  served 
as  assistant  to  the  national  advertising  manager. 

Replacing  him  in  the  National  department  is  Walton  C.  (Bill) 
Cronk,  who  was  special  events  director  for  Tampa  Tribune  and 
sales  promotion  manager  for  several  large  shopping  centers  in 
the  Chicago  area. 


Readership,  .sales  and  retention  of  .Vll-.\dver(ising  Supplements. 
Readers  read,  retain  and  buy  from  all-advertising  .supplements 
to  Sunday  newspapers  desjiite  the  growing  numlxr  included  in 
the  newspaper. 

These  are  the  conclusions  reached  in  a  telejihone  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 

The  Journal-Bulletin  Re.search  Department  interviewed  a  ran¬ 
dom  sample  of  247  adults,  18  years  of  age  or  older,  in  its  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  area.  Each  of  the  families  interviewed  had  pre¬ 
viously  returned  a  Consumer  Analysis  questionnaire.  This  made 
it  possible,  where  pertinent,  to  determine  the  demographics  of 
age,  income,  size  of  family,  occupation,  brand  preference,  etc., 
by  referring  to  the  original  questionnaire. 

Interviewing  started  on  Monday,  October  20,  1969  and  was 
completed  on  Friday,  October  24,  1969.  The  sample  comprised 
137  female  adults  and  110  male  adults. 


Highlights: 

77%  of  all  adults  said  that  they  had  read  at  least  one  of  the  all¬ 
advertising  supplements  .  .  .  8.3,2%  women,  71.6%  men. 

2.3%  said  they  read  all  six  supplements. 

28%  said  they  read  fiv'e. 

15%  said  they  read  four. 

More  than  30%  still  had  at  least  one  supplement  still  in  the 
house  on  Friday,  five  days  after  delivery. 

12.6%  of  the  supplement  readers  said  that  they  had  already 
l)ought  something  advertised  in  the  supplement. 

45%  said  they  i)lanned  to  buy  something  advertised  in  the 
supplement. 

*  *  * 

■Maybe  a  world’s  first.  The  San  Antonio  Light  ran  an  ad  for 
Joske’s  store  welcoming  the  Apollo  13  astronauts.  It  was  in  print 
at  12:12  p.m.,  just  four  minutes  after  their  splashdown. 

Flexibility  answer 
to  retail  ad  trends 


COLI'MBl'S,  O. 

Cami)us  rwruiting,  more  in¬ 
ternships  and  changes  to  meet 
new  retail  and  advertising  trends 
were  urged  ait  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  .Advertising  Executives 
.Association  of  Ohio  Daily  News¬ 
papers. 

Jane  Roggers,  vicepresident/ 
department  store  sales.  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  .ANP.A,  said 
the  new  retail  frontier  may 
very  well  be  the  small  town  in 
the  rural  areas  where  industry 
is  moving  to  escape  the  steadily 
increasing  cost  pressures  of  the 
big  cities. 

At  least  half  a  dozen  small 
cities  (15  to  ,30  thousand)  in 
every  state  will  look  increasing¬ 
ly  attractive  to  major  industry, 
.Miss  Roggers  said,  and  where 
industry  goes,  retail  will  fol¬ 
low. 

With  these  changes  in  pro.s- 
pect,  many  problems  both  for 
retailers  and  for  newspapers 
will  arise.  Newspapers  will  be 
compelled  to  offer  the  retailer 
.selective  coverage  or  circula¬ 
tion,  competitive  rates  and 
flexible  dates  for  insertions. 

“Coverage,”  she  .said,  “is  a 
major  problem  for  the  chains 
and  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to 
deal  with  one  mailer  than  with 
14  newspapers.  Don’t  forget 
that  direct  mail  is  print  adver¬ 
tising,  too  and,  it  is  also  right 
in  the  hand — right  there  with 
all  ithe  virtues  that  the  news¬ 
paper  has  and  that’s  consider¬ 
able.  But  blanketing  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  proposition,  so  pin- 
|)ointed  direct  mail  can  be,  un¬ 
der  carefully  controlled  condi¬ 
tions,  the  most  economical  way 
of  reaching  prime  prospects.” 

This  is  where  costs  of  inserts 
comes  in,  she  said.  She  declared 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  re¬ 
tailer  should  be  penalized  for 
a  preprint — linage  costs,  plus 
insertion  costs,  plus  color  sur¬ 
charge — Ijecause  the  newspaper 
is  defying  the  retailer  to  u.se 


the  publication  as  a  distribu¬ 
tion  vehicle.  Miss  Roggers 
urged  publishers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  e.xecutives  to  analyze  cost 
per  thousand. 

She  added  that  even  with  the 
Justice  Department  “looking 
over  your  .shoulder”  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  there  is  a  solution  in 
a  common  area  among  non¬ 
competitive  newspapers.  It  is 
possible  that  newspapers  in 
non-competitive  markets  could 
establish  a  network  of  their 
own  for  a  network  space  buy 
with  one  billing  and  fill  the 
circulation  gap  at  the  same 
time. 

Eventually,  she  continued, 
the  cable-tv  people  will  be  giv¬ 
ing  retailers  a  snow  job  but  it 
should  be  remembered  there 
are  a  limited  number  of  items 
to  appeal  for  each  individual 
audience.  She  warned  against 
$10  spots  since  they  are  only  a 
tiny  fragment  of  the  audience 
and  worth  only  $10  or  maybe 
less. 

Miss  Roggers  also  urged  an 
end  to  intramural  scrapping 
and  the  banding  i';ogether  of 
smaller  newspapers  in  an  area 
or  on  a  regional  basis  for  re¬ 
.search.  Non-competitive  papers 
can  pool  their  talents  and 
money  to  do  the  kind  of  market 
demographics  that  large  re¬ 
tailers  have  come  to  take  for 
gianted.  Results  of  the  census 
will  make  excellent  material  in 
this  sense.  Miss  Roggers  said. 
She  urged: 

“Above  all,  don’t  say  no. 
Tell  your  advertisers  what 
good  you  can  do  them,  particu¬ 
larly  retailers.  Retailing  is  a 
yes-saying  business.  It  has  to 
be  to  survive.  Unfortunately, 
the  newspapers  are  all  too  fre- 
<iuently  a  no-saying  business. 
But  the  retailers  aren’t  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  problems.  In¬ 
stead,  li.sten  to  the  retailer.  Say 
yes  once  in  a  while.” 
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with  our  TV  TIME  service 

Every  subscriber  to  Bell-McClure's  famous  TV  TIME  service  gets,  at  a  nominal 
charge  to  cover  printing,  Broadcast  Information  Bureau's  celebrated  TV  Film 
Source  Book.  This  is  an  amazing  compilation  of  not  16,000  but  every  movie  ever 
made  that  is  available  for  TV  showing.  Further,  it  is  kept  up  to  date  with  supplements.  I 

It  rates  every  movie  by  consensus  of  critics  and  its  box  office  record,  tells  the  story 
line,  the  cast,  year  of  production,  original  producer,  owner,  TV  distributor,  awards  if  any, 
its  rating  if  a  new  film,  color  or  b&w,  its  network  plays  and  running  time.  There  is  no  other 
book  as  complete  that  will  enable  your  TV  editor  to  rate  in  advance  movies  shown  on  your 
local  stations.  A  new  1,152-page  edition  is  now  going  to  press. 

plus 

Daily  Features  a  story  every  day,  Hollywood  Hotline  Marilyn 


often  illustrated,  by  a  staff  that  includes  such  writers  as 
Mimi  Mead,  Richard  Shull,  Edith  Van  Slyck,  Dan  Lewis. 

Weekend  Features  Every 

week,  and  well  in  advance  of  release,  there's  a  substan¬ 
tial,  in-depth  TV  feature  that  lends  itself  to  illustration. 
It  is  designed  to  lead  your  weekend  TV  section. 

Answer  Qirl  Penny  Pence  answers 

readers'  cjuestions  daily  — and  do  they  have  questions, 
as  you'll  find  out  when  you  use  this  feature! 

Previews  By  watching  screenings,  attend 

ing  rehearsals  and  studying  scripts,  TV  Time  staffers 
preview  and  rate  top  network  shows  daily. 


Beck,  the  rising  star  of  Hollywood  gossip  columnists  — 
and  we  mean  gossip  — tells  every  day  what's  really  going 
on  in  Tinseltown. 

Inside  TV  Joe  Koehler,  Mr.  Insider  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  editor  of  two  confidential  newsletters,  gives 
a  weekly  report  on  what's  going  on  in  the  networks, 
government  regulation  and  the  business  end  of  TV. 

Star  Screen  Here's  a  happy  TV  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  built  around  an  outstanding  TV  personality 
each  week.  It's  a  fun  thing  to  brighten  TV  pages  or  sec¬ 
tions  once  a  week. 

<rv  Laffs  Cliff  Rogerson  draws  that  funny 
little  one-column  TV  cartoon  that  spares  no  person  and 
no  foible  in  TVland.  Daily. 


See  what  this  great  pool  of  talent  can  add  to  your  TV  section. 


Bell-McClure  Syndicate 


1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 


Call  or  wire  collect:  John  Osenenko,  Executive  Vice  President,  (212)  CH  4-1690 


Paper  plane  contest 
all  in  spirit  of  fun 


Columbus,  O. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Columbus 
Center  of  Science  and  Industry, 
is  sponsoring  an  international 
paper  airplane  contest  for 
young  people  and  adults.  Dub¬ 
bed  ADMIRE  (Airplane  Derby 
Means  Interest,  Research,  En¬ 
joyment),  the  competition  will 
begin  June  21  with  a  giant 
Ojjen  House  at  Lockbourne 
AFB  where  the  Air  Force’s 
precision  Flying  Team,  the 
Thunderbirds,  will  do  aerial 
maneuvers  in  the  latest  F4E 
Phantom  Jets. 

.4DMIRE  has  categories  for 
those  under  18.  They  will  fly  at 
the  Center  of  Science  and  In¬ 
dustry,  June  22-26.  The  Youth 
Division  fly-oflFs  are  preceded  by 
a  special  fly-off  at  Lockbourne 
the  day  before  for  Dispatch 
Carriers. 

.A.DMIRE’s  Adult  Division 
starts  June  29  at  the  Neil  House 
Ballroom,  where  adults  can  take 
to  their  wings  in  elegant  sur¬ 
roundings,  enjoying  the  in-flight 
bar  and  the  hotel’s  dining 
rooms.  June  30  at  the  Neil 
House  will  be  a  special  profes¬ 
sional  night  for  Scientists,  En¬ 
gineers,  Profes.sors,  Teachers, 
Adminl.strators  and  Educators. 

In  the  same  manner,  July  1 
will  be  set  aside  as  Doctprs’ 
Night,  July  2  as  Lawyers’ 
Night,  July  6  as  Finance  Flight 
(with  Columbus’  bankers  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  their  planes 
from  $.■)  legal  tender).  This  eve¬ 
ning  is  also  reserved  for  Dis¬ 
patch  employees  and  members 
of  the  Center  of  Science  and  In¬ 


dustry.  July  7  is  an  evening  for 
Aviation  Professionals,  Ama¬ 
teurs,  Airline  and  other  Avia¬ 
tion  personnel  “and  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  Sections  of  Gov'ern- 
ment.  Federal,  State,  County, 
City,  including  Potentates, 
Kings,  Ambassadors,  Diplomats 
and  other  Foreign  Accredited 
or  U  naccredited  Representa¬ 
tives.” 

Aerodynamic  specifications 
for  ADMIRE  are  that  every 
plane  must  be  made  of  paper, 
with  glue  and  tape  permitted, 
but  no  wood,  metal,  or  plastic. 
The  length  limit  is  set  at  two 
feet,  with  special  Jumbo  fly-offs 
at  the  Naval  Reserve  Training 
Center  for  those  crafts  two  feet 
to  20  feet.  All  ADMIRE  entries 
will  be  judged  on  flight  distance, 
duration  of  flight  and  original¬ 
ity  of  design. 

Separate  planes  may  be  used 
for  aerobatics.  There  are  sep¬ 
arate  categories  for  News  and 
.\dvertising  Flight,  in  which  the 
planes  must  be  made  from  per¬ 
tinent  Dispatch  pages  or  hav'e 
part  of  the  respective  portion 
of  the  newspai)er  affixed  promi¬ 
nently  to  the  craft. 

.\DMIRE’S  panel  of  Judges 
is  headed  by  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Sorohan,  chancellor  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Dioce.se  of  Columbus,  who 
is  also  a  colonel  in  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol.  Other  judges  are  uni¬ 
versity  presidents,  architects, 
judges,  labor  officials,  religious 
leaders  and  industry  executives. 
Prominent  “test  pilots”  will  fly 
“foreign  entries.” 

ADMIRE  welcomes  “foreign 
entries”  from  anyone  not  able 


to  be  present  at  the  Columbus 
fly-offs.  The  first  “foreign”  en¬ 
tries  came  from  Bob  Hope, 
Jimmy  Durante  and  Hal  Hol¬ 
brook.  Foreign  nations  may  en¬ 
ter  with  “certification  by  the 
President,  King  or  Dictator 
recommended,  although  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
may  sign  for  the  Executive 
Head.” 

Publicity  for  ADMIRE  is 
keyed  to  the  theme  that  in  an 
age  of  conflict  and  upheaval, 
foreign  wars  and  urban  strife, 
.some  sense  of  humor  is  needed. 
With  an  eye  for  man’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  science  of  flight,  .AD¬ 
MIRE  promises  to  be  nothing 
sinister,  simply  fun  at  a  time 
when  it  is  needed  most. 

• 

.4rl  Gravure  fills  posts 

Cleveland 

Art  Gravure  Corp.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Paul  P.  Filippl  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident.  Donald 
Brueckner  has  been  named 
plant  manager.  Filippi  has  been 
sales  manager.  Brueckner  came 
to  Art  Gravure  from  Alco  Gra¬ 
vure  Corp.  several  months  ago. 
Art  Gravure  Corp.  is  affiliated 
with  Forest  City  Publi.shing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Plnhi 
Denier. 

• 

Group  forms  service 

Lafav’ETTe,  Calif. 

Formation  of  the  Contra 
Costa  County  Group  as  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  for  three 
dailies  owned  and  operated  by 
Lesher  Newspapers  is  an¬ 
nounced  at  headquarters  e.stab- 
lished  here.  The  papers,  all  in 
Contra  Costa  County,  are  the 
Walnut  Creek  Contra  Costa 
Times,  Concord  Dailp  Tran¬ 
script  and  Antioch  Ledger. 


Powell  River  mill 
has  new  vertical 
newsprint  machine 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

A  new-design  newsprint  ma¬ 
chine — one  of  the  two  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world — has 
begun  production  at  Powell 
River,  following  completion  of 
a  $10  million  installation  proj¬ 
ect. 

It  is  another  innovation  by 
the  Powell  River  Division  of 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited, 
which  started  operating  58 
years  ago  as  western  Canada’s 
first  newsprint  mill. 

The  new  machine,  known  as  a 
Verti-Forma,  involves  a  change 
from  the  conventional  method 
of  manufacturing  newsprint, 
said  R.  L.  Fraser,  resident 
manager  of  the  Powell  River 
mill.  For  more  than  100  years 
all  newsprint  mills  have  manu¬ 
factured  their  product  by  form¬ 
ing  the  sheet  of  paper  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  wire  screen — the  new 
Powell  River  machine  forms  the 
sheet  in  a  vertical  operation  be¬ 
tween  two  screens.  A  similar 
machine  has  been  operating  at  a 
Canadian  International  Paper 
Company  mill  in  Quebec. 

The  compact  Verti-Forma 
machine  is  only  21  feet  high 
and  32  feet  long  but  it  produces 
a  sheet  of  newsprint  19  feet 
wide  at  speeds  up  to  2,500  feet 
a  minute.  The  installation  proj¬ 
ect  began  in  the  spring  of  1969 
and  about  250  workmen  were 
employed  on  the  project. 

The  new  technique  of  news¬ 
print  manufacturing  has  a 
number  of  advantages.  One  is 
that  both  sides  of  the  sheet  of 
newsprint  have  an  identical  sur¬ 
face  and  the  sheet  structure  is 
more  uniform. 
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NEWSPAPER 


.  .  .  where 
NEWSPAPERS 
SATURATE 
THE 

TV  MARKET! 


mathews.  shannon 


To  lind  out  about  new  “Package"  Rates.  Discounts, 
and  Group  Merchandising  Support  .  .  .  CONTACT: 

mathews  * 
shannon 

Cullen 


NEW  YORK  (212)  755-1035 
PITTSBURGH  (412)  823-3231 
SYRACUSE  (315)  422-0773 


1st  TIME  .  .  .  PACKAGED  to  SELL: 

★  l4  "Local”  NEWSPAPERS 

★  179,999  DAILY  CIRCULATION* 

★  70.4%  COVERAGE  (253,700  HSLDS) 

1st  TIME  .  .  .  PACKAGED  to  REACH: 

★  $2-BILLION  POTENTIAL* 

★$l-BILLION  RETAIL  SALES 

★  all  "Demographic”  LEVELS 

"Latest  Paid  Daily  Circulation  and 
1969  Sates  Management  Annual  Survey 

PHILADELPHIA  (215)  925-1710  •  BOSTON  (617)  266-2141  •  CHICAGO  (312)  467-1520 
ATLANTA  (404)  261-7691  •  DETROIT  (313)  963-3289  •  CLEVELAND  (?16)  241-1314 
•  •  CINCINNATI  (513)621-7540  •  •  •  CHARLOTTE  (704)334-8219 
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Maureen  O’Flaherty  is  setting  the  text  for  next  Wednesday’s 
Weekly  Shopper’s  Guide.  The  Compugraphic  CG4961  photo¬ 
typesetter  takes  all  of  Maureen’s  unjustified  tape  and  sets  it  per¬ 
fectly  at  a  speed  of  up  to  30  lines  a  minute.  At  that  rate,  CG4961 
can  handle  tape  from  3  or  4  girls  like  Maureen,  and  our  daylight 
load  processor  will  more  than  keep  pace.  Think  of  what  that 
means  to  you  in  terms  of  lower  composition  time  and  costs.  We’ll 
be  happy  to  arrange  a  convincing  demonstration  for  you.  We 
might  even  bring  Maureen  along.  Write  to  us  or  call  today. 

compugraphic  corporation 

INDUSTRIAL  WAY,  WILMINGTON,  MASS.  01887,  TEL.  (617)  944-6555 


■■ 


Portrait  of  Ed  Howe 
wins  research  award 


"HARD  CASH  HANDICAP"  CONTEST  run  by  the  Rockford  (III.) 
Morning  Sfar  and  Register-Republic  in  connection  with  its  annual 
Progress  Edition  gets  the  attention  of  members  of  the  advertising 
department.  From  left — Philip  Glavey,  retail  sales;  James  A.  Mc- 
Comb,  retail  advertising  manager;  Dolores  Hartmann,  classified 
ad  sales;  Henry  Behrens,  retail,  and  Douglas  Cobb,  automotive  ad 
manager. 


Salute  to  Hutchison: 
never  wrote  dull  line 


Jim  Ritter 
Mgr.  Chicago  Office 
CWO&O 


Kin\A/  XA/rtD^C  crsD  tuc  sheer  zest  for  news-  Cleveland  Typographical 

NOW  WORKS  FOR  THE  on  a  chartered  tour  of  the  Viet  papering  which  made  him  ap-  Union  Xo.  53  voted  nearly  2  to 


PONTIAC  PRESS 
and  so  do  oil  the 
CWO&O  Salesmen. 

There's  a  tremendous  market 
story  and  newspaper  buy 
here  . . .  better  call . . . 

Woodward,  O'Moro  A  Ormtboo 
Inc. 

Chicago  (312)  321-0220 


prisoner  camps,  sponsored  by 
Texas  billionaire  H.  Ross  Perot, 
Perry  phoned  a  report  to  the 
Free  Press. 

Perry  was  the  .second  Free 
Press  reporter  to  visit  Vietnam. 
.Joseph  Heaney,  former  reporter 
for  the  newspaper,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  J.  Warren  McClure  were 
among  10  Vermonters  who  went 
into  the  war  zone  to  bring 
Christmas  greetings  from  Ver¬ 
mont  several  years  ago. 


proach  every  story  as  though  it 
was  his  first,  “Bruce  added  that 
extra  dimension  known  as 
Style,”  Keate  said. 

“He  never  w'rote  a  dull  line. 
His  rich  vocabulary  and  genu¬ 
ine  feel  for  the  swing  and  rhy¬ 
thm  of  words  were  the  product 
of  a  lifetime  of  reading  and 
studying  the  masters. 

“And  there  is  something  more 
that  must  be  observed  in  his 
work.  That  deep  and  abiding 


1  to  accept  a  39-month  contract 
with  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Cleveland  Press,  ending  11 
months  of  bargaining  between 
the  publi.shers  and  the  union. 

The  union  represents  600 
printers  at  the  two  papers.  The 
contract  provides  $.58.11  in 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  over 
the  term  of  the  contract.  The 
raises  are  retroactive  to  June  1, 
1969,  the  expiration  date  of  the 
last  contract. 
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DOES  DALLAS 
GET  UP  EARLY 
JUST  TO  READ 
THE  MORNING  NEWS? 

We  don't  know.  But  we  know 
243,081  households  in  Dallas, 
and  surrounding  counties,  read 
The  Dallas  Morning  News  daily. 
And  that’s  23,586  more  than 
read  the  Dallas  evening  paper. 

YOU  CAN’T  WAKE  UP 
DALLAS  WITHOUT  THE 
DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 


Calculated  from  ABC  Publishers 
Statements,  March  31,  1969 


Anti-smoking  crusade 
set  afire  by  tiny  ad 


Indianapolis 
Should  the  sultry-voiced,  25- 
year-old  married  woman  named 
Sylvia,  who  is  having  an  “af¬ 
fair,”  be  bothered  by  hundreds 
of  curious  people  probing  into 
her  business? 

Probably  not,  but  that’s  ex¬ 
actly  what  haiipened.  The  furor 
overloaded  eciuipment  and  in¬ 
terfered  with  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Indiana  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company’s  WAlnut  ex¬ 
change,  and  sent  this  one  phase 
of  the  Marion  County  Cancer 
Society’s  Cancer  Education 
Month  promotion  off  to  a  “fly¬ 
ing  stop.” 

It  started  when  John  Sellers, 
former  Franklin,  Ind.,  new.s- 
paper  editor  now  with  Caldwell- 
Van  Riper,  Indianaiiolis  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations 
agency,  inserted  tbe  following- 
ad  in  the  “Per.sonal”  column  of 
the  Indiana iKilis  Sfar'ft  classified 
section : 

“DARLIXG.  Our  affair  is 
over.  Am  leaving  town.  Have 
left  recorded  message.  Dial 
xxx-xxx.  Sylvia.” 


Three  telephones  with  the  re¬ 
corded  message  had  been  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Marion  County 
Cancer  Society  in  Indianapolis, 
each  with  a  counter  to  log  in¬ 
coming  calls. 

The  ad  wasn’t  long  coming  to 
the  attention  of  the  curious.  Be¬ 
fore  the  day  was  over,  nearly 
3,(»00  calls  had  been  received, 
and  literally  hundreds  of  per¬ 
sons  received  “busy”  signals. 

“Sylvia”  is  Mrs.  Lynn  S. 
Yaney,  copy\vriter  for  Caldwell- 
Van  Riper  and  a  graduate  of 
Michigan  State  University.  She 
holds  a  B.A.  degree  in  child  and 
adolescent  psychology  from  M. 
S.U.,  and  moved  to  Indianapolis 
from  Detroit  a  year  ago  as  the 
bride  of  an  Indiana  University 
law  school  student. 

The  “affair”  she  was  breaking 
off  wasn’t  a  love  affair  at  all, 
but  an  “affair”  with  cigarette 
smoking. 

Here’s  what  Sylvia  said: 

“Hi  .  .  .  Gosh  I’m  glad  you 
called  me  back!  This  means  you 
still  care  about  me,  doesn’t  it? 
I  was  worried  when  I  heard  all 


Get  on  the  line  in  Test-Town,  Pa. 


—and  you'll  clean  up  wherever  you  go! 

Doesn't  matter  whether  you're  selling  detergents  or  ice 
cream,  depend  on  Altoona  to  get  your  test  program  off  to 
o  flying  start.  Isolation  from  outside  influences,  compact 
area  and  cooperative  local  merchants  make  testing  here  a 
breeze,  insure  prompt,  complete,  valid  reports.  And  one 
daily  newspaper  here  does  the  whole  job,  reaching  98% 
of  Altoona  families,  4  out  of  5  homes  in  this  $408-million 
metro  market  area. 

That's  the  ALTOONA  MIRROR,  of  course,  and  notable  in¬ 
creases  in  all  categories  of  ad  linage  in  1969  prove  we 
aren't  just  handing  you  a  line  when  we  say  advertisers 
like  the  respont®  they  get  from  advertising  in  the 

Hltoona  SDlircot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


those  nasty  rumors  saying  that 
you  were  going  to  give  me  up! 
I  knew  it  just  couldn’t  be  true 
after  all  we’ve  been  through. 
Like  those  delicious,  lazy  morn¬ 
ings  over  coffee.  You  always 
said  next  to  your  coffee,  you 
like  me  best! 

“And  the  nights  you  had  to 
work  late  ...  I  was  there,  too, 
wasn’t  I?  Right  there  .  .  .  right 
near  you  .  .  .  where  you  could 
touch  me  whenever  you  felt  the 
need. 

“Oh,  I  know  everyone’s  telling 
you  that  I’m  just  an  expensive 
habit.  But,  our  affair’s  gone  on 
so  long  now  .  .  .  it’s  just  no 
time  to  call  it  quits. 

“You  aren’t  saying  anything. 
You  know  who  this  is,  don’t 
you?  Why,  silly  boy!  I  thought 
you  knew!  I’m  your  cigarette. 
And  remember  you  NEED  me!” 

The  male  voice  of  John 
Poland,  Caldwell-Van  Riper  ac¬ 
count  executive,  then  came  on 
to  say:  “Yes,  you  do  need  your 
cigarette.  That  is,  if  you  want 
to  risk  cancer,  heart  di.sease  or 
emphysema. 

“The  Little  Red  Door,  your 
United  Fund  cancer  apency, 
urges  you  to  break  up  this  af¬ 
fair  .  .  .  Now!  Before  it’s  too 
late!” 

• 

Chicago  judge 
won’t  demand 
news  notes 

Chicago 

Judge  Saul  E.  Epton  has  re¬ 
fused  to  issue  subpoenas  for 
newspaper,  television  and  radio 
reporters’  notes  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  in  connection  with  a  sched¬ 
uled  trial  in  Criminal  Court. 

Attorneys  for  some  of  19  de¬ 
fendants  charged  with  disorders 
during  a  demonstration  at  the 
Chicago  Federal  Building  last 
Sept.  24  had  sought  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

Judge  Apton  notified  an  at¬ 
torney  for  one  of  the  defendants 
that  he  saw  no  need  for  anyone 
to  impose  on  the  press  “this 
way.”  He  added: 

“I  take  judicial  notice  that 
the  press  puts  virtually  all  they 
have  heard  and  seen  in  their 
stories,  and  does  not  suppress 
the  news.  I  believe  you  have 
everything  the  newspapers  have, 
and  I  do  not  see  any  need  for 
allowing  anybody  to  impose  on 
the  press  this  way.” 

The  judge  also  noted  that  the 
defense  has  a  clear  right  to 
subpoena  individuals  with 
knowledge  of  relevant  facts,  but 
added : 

“However,  if  the  press  is  to 
be  free,  they  cannot  be  dis¬ 
turbed  unnecessarily  in  report¬ 
ing  or  gathering  material  to 
report.” 


Cartoonists  meet 
in  London  in  May 

The  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists  is  holding 
its  annual  meeting  in  London, 
May  10  to  May  15,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  British  Cartoonists 
Association. 

Cartoonists  from  41  countries 
have  been  invited  to  participate. 
Groups  from  Japan,  South 
East  Asian  countries,  Latin 
America,  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Iron  Curtain  countries  have  all 
indicated  their  intentions  of  at¬ 
tending. 

The  program  arranged  by  the 
British  cartoonists  includes  an 
opening  reception  by  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson. 

Princess  Margaret  is  to  at¬ 
tend  the  opening  of  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  British  car¬ 
toonists.  The  American  cartoon¬ 
ists  are  to  have  an  exhibition  of 
their  work  at  the  United  States 
Embassy  where  Ambassador 
Walter  H.  Annenberg  is  to  pre¬ 
side  at  ,the  opening. 

Among  the  speakeis  at  the 
various  sessions  will  lie  Lord 
Thomson  of  Fleet,  Hugh  Cud- 
lipp  of  the  Dailif  Mirror,  Mal¬ 
colm  Muggeridge,  former  Prime 
Minister  Alec  Douglas  Home, 
Sir  Alec  Guinness,  and  Lord 
Mancroft,  of  t.he  Cunard  Line. 

Between  GO  and  70  American 
and  Canadian  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ists  will  be  attending,  most  of 
whom  will  lie  accompanied  by 
their  wives.  Arrangements  for 
the  group  have  been  handled  by 
John  Milt  Morris,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  A. 4 EC  and  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Arrangements  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  itself  have  been  made  by 
British  cartoonists  Carl  Giles, 
Keith  Mackengie,  Harry  Law- 
son  Smith  and  John  Jensen. 

• 

FCC  sets  deatlline 
for  ruling  comment 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  announced  that 
comments  are  due  July  15  and 
reply  comments  August  17  on 
the  Commission’s  notice  of  pro¬ 
posed  rule  making  for  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  broadcasting  mul¬ 
tiple  ownership  rules. 

The  Commission  adopted  on 
March  25  a  rule  limiting  own¬ 
ership  of  broadcast  stations  to 
one  to  a  market.  The  rules  do 
not  apply  to  present  ownership 
but  in  a  proposed  rule  present 
owners  would  be  required,  with¬ 
in  a  period  of  five  years  to  re¬ 
duce  their  holdings  to  an  AM- 
FM  combination,  a  television 
station  or  a  newspaper  in  any 
single  market. 
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In  Atlanta  and  Georgia  everybody  doesn’t  love  us*  But 
well  over  half  a  million  families  wouldn’t  do  without  The 
Atlanta  Journal  and  The  Atlanta  Constitution.  So  we’ll 
keep  grinding  away  at  changing  the  things  which  make  our 
society  less  than  it  should  be.  And  reporting  all  that  goes  on 
in  this  curiously  complex  world. 

The  intense  involvement  these  newspapers  have  with  the 
widespread  community  they  serve  means  action  and  results 


for  both  readers  and  advertisers.  It  is  this  inter-action  which 
makes  newspapers  the  unique  communications  medium— 
the  medium  of  involvement ! 

*  Among  those  who  have  pick¬ 
eted  The  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  building  are 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Staff  photo  by  Charles  Pugh. 
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Murdock^s  grandson 
heads  Wichita  papers 

Wichita,  Kans. 

The  board  of  directors  of 
Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  elected  Marsh  Mur¬ 
dock  as  chairman  and  Victor 
Delano  as  president.  Sidney 
Brick,  Wichita  attorney,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board. 

Delano,  a  retired  Na\^’  cap¬ 
tain  and  grandson  of  the  late 
Victor  Murdock,  continues  as 
treasurer  of  the  company.  Britt 
Brown  is  vicepresident  and  sec- 
retan,’  and  John  H.  Colburn, 
editor  and  publisher.  .\11  serve 
on  the  board  with  Paul  Kitch. 
Wichita  attorney,  and  Forest 
Henderson  of  Honolulu. 

if  *  * 

S.  I.  Newhol’se  Jr. — to  pub¬ 

lishing  director  at  Vogue  maga¬ 
zine  with  promotion  of  Richard 

A.  Shortway  to  publisher. 

Shortway,  with  Conde  Nast  for 
20  years,  is  a  former  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Vogue  and 
Glamour. 

*  *  * 

T.  Wilkins  Weber,  a  former 
editor  of  the  Canton  (O)  Re¬ 
pository — now  a  vicepresident 
of  Wyle  Associates,  corporate- 
financial  public  relations  agency 
in  New  York.  In  recent  years 
he  was  at  Borden  Inc.  as  man¬ 
ager  of  press  relations. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Pash,  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  —  to  sports  department, 
Chicago  Today. 

aj:  *  Jjc 

Jack  Mahoney,  for  nearly  .'>0 
years  with  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star — retired.  He  was 
country  circulation  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Gordon  Wright,  Oil  Daily — 
to  the  Chicago  bureau  of  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  World  News. 


Alilgreii,  the  teacher 

Memphis 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  former 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  has  been  named  a  special 
lecturer  in  journalism  at  Mem¬ 
phis  State  University.  He  re¬ 
tired  in  January  after  being 
editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  for  the  past  33 
years.  He  lectures  to  students 
on  the  contemporary  issues  and 
problems  confronting  the  press. 
Afterwards  he  conducts  an  in¬ 
formal  question  and  answer 
session  with  the  students. 

If:  4: 

Edward  B.  Borden,  formerly 
with  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chron¬ 
icle-Herald  and  immediate  past 
director  of  information  services 
at  Columbia  College — new  edi¬ 
tor  of  Trends,  South  Carolina’s 
monthly  economic  news  maga¬ 
zine. 

*  ♦ 

Lai'rence  “Con”  Eklund, 
chief  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Washington  Bureau,  re¬ 
ceived  a  certificate  of  merit  for 
distinguished  service  from  the 
Wisconsin  State  Society  of 
Washington.  He  has  lieen  a 
Journal  reporter  for  43  years. 

♦  sft  * 

Hal  Lisk,  former  Ohio  and 
eastern  regional  manager  for 
International  News  Service — 
joined  the  public  Information 
staff  of  Paul  W.  Brown,  Ohio 
attorney  general  and  candidate 
for  governor  of  Ohio. 

«  *  9|C 

Greg  Ptacin  —  named  sales 
promotion-i-esearch  manager  of 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jame.s  L.  Cooper,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  —  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Commonwealth  Press 
Union. 
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news-people 

Alvin  Spivak  joins 
General  Dynamics 

Washington 
Alvin  A.  Spivak  has  been 
named  manager  of  news  and 
information  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Office  of  General  Dynamics. 
He  is  a  former  White  House 
and  Senate  correspondent  for 
United  Press  International 
who  since  1968  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  public  affairs  for  the 
Democratic  National  Commit¬ 
tee.  In  1967-68,  he  was  director 
of  public  information  for  the 
National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders. 

At  General  Dynamics,  Spivak 
will  serve  as  deputy  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  director  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  in  Washington,  Bob  Rob¬ 
ison. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Hubert  Gardinehl,  account 
executive  in  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  —  appointed  as- 
si.stant  classifie-d  advertising 
manager. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Ed.na  Martin,  women’s 
department  of  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard — named 
“Woman  of  Achievement”  by 
the  Quota  Club. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Pat  Slattery,  men’s  fashion 

editor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.C.) 

Sun — to  merchandising  advisor 
to  Woodwards  Department 
Stores.  Lionel  Salt,  Sun  wire 
editor  —  to  Toronto  Telegram 
and  Pat  Carney,  busines.s 
writer  and  Ottawa  bureau 
staffer — accepted  long  term  tele¬ 
vision  assignments. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jack  Peme.nt,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  for  15  years  prior  to 
becoming  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Multnomah  County 
Commissioner — returned  to  the 
Journal  as  an  associate  editor 
of  the  editorial  page.  Pement 
replaces  Robert  L.  Thomas, 

who  retired. 

*  *  ♦ 

Richard  F.  Perry,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Milwaukie 
(Ore.)  Review — named  general 
manager  of  the  paper,  replac¬ 
ing  Erwin  Reese,  who  resigned 
to  join  the  public  relations  staff 
of  the  Oregon  Brewers  Insti¬ 
tute. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ray  Criswell,  former  editor 

of  weekly  newspaijers  in  Mon¬ 
tana  and  recently  managing 
editor  of  the  Worland  (Wyo. ) 
Kortheryi  Wyoming  Daily  New.'y 
— named  editor  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Press. 
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Schrader 


Scott  Scliurz  given 
dual  publisher  post 

Scott  C.  Schurz  has  been 
named  publisher  and  Bill 
Schrader  editor  and  associate 
publisher  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Daily  Herald-Telephone 
and  the  Sunday  Herald-Times. 

Schurz  also  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bedford  (Ind.) 
Times-Mail.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  parent  South  Bend  Tribune. 

Schurz  was  assistant  to  Perry 
V.  Stewart,  editor  and  publisher 
since  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
acquired  the  Bloomington  news¬ 
papers  in  1966,  who  died  re¬ 
cently.  Schrader  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Schurz,  34,  joined  the  Herald- 
Telephone  staff  in  1966.  For  the 
previous  six  years  he  held  ad¬ 
ministrative  posts  at  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  with  the  company’s 
California  newspapers. 

Schrader,  36,  joined  the  Her¬ 
ald-Telephone  in  1966  as  sport.s 
editor.  He  became  news  editor 
later  that  year  and  managing 
editor  in  1969.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  a  member  of  the  sports 
department  and  tri-state  editor 
of  the  fivansville  Sunday  Conr- 
ier  &  Press.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1952  with  the 
Champaign  News-Gazette  while 
a  student  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

❖  ❖ 

Homer  Brickey,  business 
writer  for  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade — to  business  editor. 

if  ill 

Robert  W.  Thompson,  pro¬ 
motion  and  personnel  manager, 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
News-T  ribune  —  named  retail 
sales  manager  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Robert  E. 
Brissett  —  resigned.  Roger  E. 
Repensky,  district  field  repre¬ 
sentative — to  the  posion  pre¬ 
viously  held  by  Thompson. 

*  *  * 

William  Brink  Jr.,  a  senior 
editor  at  Newsweek — joined  the 
New  York  News  as  assistant 
managing  editor.  He  succeeds 
Rolfe  Neill,  recently  named 
named  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News.  Sheward 
Hagerty,  also  formerly  of 
Newsweek — namd  features  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News. 
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in  the  news 


I 


John  W.  Burit 

Burk,  associates 
buying  N.J.  daily 

WOODBRIDGE,  N.J. 

John  W.  Burk  has  been 
named  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Middlesex  County  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  News  Tribune,  a  55,- 
000  daily  newspaper,  in  Wood- 
bridge.  He  success  John  W. 
Barnhart  who  died  last  month. 

Burk  has  been  vicepresident 
of  the  corporation  since  1966. 
He  has  been  treasurer  and  a  di¬ 
rector  since  1962.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of 
TNT  in  1965  after  having 
served  as  business  manager.  He 
joined  the  paper  in  1960  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  following  14 
years  association  with  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.J.)  Courier-Post. 

Mildred  E.  Bender,  secretary 
of  Middlesex  County  Publishing 
Company,  w’as  named  associate 
publisher  and  executive  vice- 
president.  She  has  been  control¬ 
ler  of  the  News  Tribune  since 
1960  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  since  1962.  She  has 
been  secretary  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  since  1940. 

Burk  announced  that  an 
agreement  to  purchase  the 
News  Tribune  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  himself,  Mrs.  Bender, 
Kenneth  Michael,  vicepresident 
and  editor,  and  Leroy  Olsen,  cir¬ 
culation  director. 

For  many  years  the  News 
Tribune  was  published  at  Perth 
Amboy. 

*  *  * 

William  R.  Palmkoth,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Sweet  Home 
(Ore.)  New  Era  and  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Cit))  (Ore.)  News-Guard — 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Myrtle  Point  (Ore.)  Herald.  He 
succeeds  Ralph  Day,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Coos  Bay 
(Ore.)  World. 


Laiiioiit  and  co-workers 
receive  Chrysler  award 

Detroit 

The  Aviation  Space  Writers 
Association  has  announced  that 
the  Robert  Ball  Memorial 
Award  for  meritorious  space 
writing  has  been  won  by  San¬ 
ders  H.  Lament  and  the  staff 
of  Today,  a  Gannett  newspaper 
at  Cocoa,  Florida. 

The  Robert  Ball  Award,  spon- 
.sored  annually  by  Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration,  will  be  presented  to 
the  winner  at  the  AW  A  awards 
banquet.  May  21,  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada.  The  award  carries  with 
it  a  Mercury-Redstone  trophy 
marking  America’s  pioneer 
manned  space  flight  and  a  $500 
honorarium. 

Lament  and  the  Today  staff 
received  the  award  for  an  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “Man’s  Obyssey  to 
the  Moon’’  which  was  published 
on  July  16,  1969.  The  story  re¬ 
ceived  such  wide  acclaim  that  it 
was  also  awarded  another  AWA 
trophy  as  the  best  space  article 
in  any  U.S.  newspaper  under 
200,000  circulation. 

Formerly  a  reporter  with  the 
Miami  Herald  and  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  Lament  joined  the  staff 
of  Today  as  an  aerospace  writer 
in  1966.' 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Gus  AUGU.ST,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald — to  news  editor. 
Dan  Jones — now  city  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  president 
and  publisher  of  Thomson- 
Brush  -  Moore  Newspapers  — 
named  “pacemaker  of  the  year” 
by  alumni  of  the  University  of 
Toledo’s  college  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Eric  Sanderson,  who  has 
served  as  editor  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  dailies,  has  recovered 
from  an  extended  illness  and 
accepted  appointment  as  editor 
of  Western  News,  a  suburban 
weekly  in  Vancouver. 

*  *  ♦ 

W.  Arthur  Irwin,  publisher 
of  the  Victoria  (B.C.)  Daily 
Times  and  vicepresident  of  Vic¬ 
toria  Press  Ltd.,  has  returned 
to  his  home  to  convalesce  after 
a  three-week  stay  in  Royal  Ju¬ 
bilee  Hospital.  He  suffered  a 
mild  coronary  attack  in  March. 
*  *  * 

Gerald  M.  Minnery,  former 
reporter  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer — now  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Congressman  William 
E.  Minshall,  Cleveland  Repub¬ 
lican. 
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James  C.  Toedtman,  vice- 
president  of  ComCorp,  a  cor¬ 
poration  operating  suburban 
weekly  papers  of  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land,  has  been  namd  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Southwest 
General  Hospital  in  Berea,  Ohio. 
He  is  former  head  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  of  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University. 

+  *  ♦ 

Bill  Hughes,  travel  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  since 
1956 — named  auto  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  B.  Smith,  general 
manager  of  the  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press  and  Times- 
Herald  —  the  George  Mason 
Award  of  Richmond  Profes¬ 
sional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  in  recognition  of  his  37- 
year  career  in  journalism. 

Hn  in  in 

Aaron  B.  Epstein,  investi¬ 
gative  reporter  for  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  has  been  named  city 
editor.  He  replaces  Charles 
Irish,  now  assistant  to  the 
managing  editor.  Epstein,  38, 
has  been  a  reporter  for  the  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat  and,  for  the  last 
nine  years,  the  Sacramento 
Bee. 

ii  in  in 

Paul  Ritzenthaler,  a  for¬ 
mer  advertising  department  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  McCurdy’s  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  service  manager  for  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
Times-Union. 

*  IN  * 

Stephen  B.  Moore,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  news  editor  at  Hel¬ 
ena,  has  been  named  to  head 
the  AP  bureau  at  Fresno,  Calif. 
He  succeeds  John  B.  White, 
resigned.  Moore  is  a  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

*  *  ♦ 

Beecher  Cushman  Sr,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  will  re¬ 
tire  in  May  after  42  years  of 
service. 
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Special 


Freshness! 


"Sally  Bananas"  is  pretty 
fresh ...  a  single  girl,  one  of 
"we  beautiful  ladies,”  who 
comes  on  like  a  jet  of  fresh  air 
amid  the  stale  humors  of  many 
present-day  comic  strips. 


Young  women  and  teenage 
girls,  especially,  get  a  big  "bif" 
out  of  Sally;  they  know  all  about 
waiting  for  their  prince  to  come 
. . .  meanwhile  carrying  on  with 
courage  and  great  gusto. 


is  a  fresh  and  funny 
comic  strip  from 

Newsday 

Specials 


William  C.  Sexton,  Director 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y, 
Telephone:  516-741-1234 
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L4Y()IT  AM)  DESIGN 


Heaven-hent  simplicity 


Bv  lIoHard  B.  Taylor 

Kdilorial  C'.onsiillanl,  Copiry  liilemational  (lurp. 

The  Catholic  press  seems  Heaven  bent  to  revamp 
its  format  for  improved  readability. 

The  CntUolic  Voice,  a  weekly  with  90,000  circu¬ 
lation  published  for  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  diocese, 
is  the  latest  with  a  new  look. 

The  Voice  is  edited  by  Monsiffiior  Francis  A. 
Maurovich.  The  tearsheets  come  from  Donald  J. 
Wood,  the  general  manager. 

The  old  look  is  in  upper  left.  New,  upper  right. 

Simplicity  is  the  basic  idea.  The  old  nameplate 
was  busily  cluttered.  The  dateline  was  set  off  by 
two  cutoffs,  one  above  and  one  below,  which  con¬ 
stricted  the  page. 

The  new  nameplate  is  starkly  .simple.  This  en¬ 
ables  the  name  of  the  newspaper  to  stand  out  em¬ 
phatically.  Dateline  material  is  collected  on  the 
right  of  the  slash  and  is  set  in  18-point  Univers, 
big  enough  to  read  and  in  caps  and  lower  case.  No 
need  for  cutoffs,  with  the  rounded  box. 

If  someone  is  moved  to  remark  that  the  nameplate 
resembles  that  used  by  Xewsday  of  Long  Island,  the 
remark  is  accurate.  Rut  why  not?  There’s  no  rea- 
.son  newspaper  designers  shouldn’t  borrow  from 
one  another. 

The  page  in  upper  right  was  the  first  edition  of 
the  new  look.  In  order  to  make  a  greater  splash 
as  a  starter,  Ixxly  type  was  set  12-point  Spartan 
heavy.  Body  type  normally  will  remain  light  face — 
10  point  Century  schoolbook. 

Ten  point  Baskerville  on  a  10  and  one-haJf-point 
slug  had  been  used  previously  for  body  type.  Its  ap- 
|)earance  belied  its  size. 

The  10  point  Century  was  set  on  an  11.5  slug, 
which  made  for  great  readability  but  cost  about  25 
per  cent  in  space.  This  10  point  was  reduced  to  nine 


point  at  the  cold-type  typesetter  plant.  The  result 
was  a  nine-point  face  that  turned  out  to  possess 
greater  readability  than  the  old  10  point. 

The  piece  of  art  is  big — 42  picas  wide  and  10 
inches  deep.  Big  art  throughout  the  newspaper  now 
is  standard  operating  procedure.  Mug  shots  on 
character  poses  frequently  are  28  picas  ^vide  and 
six  inches  deep. 

The  caption  is  contained  under  the  Black  sister 
head,  with  a  reference  line  to  the  story  inside.  The 
body  under  the  School  deficit  head  also  is  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  inside. 

New-look  body  type  is  set  14.5  picas  wide,  four 
columns  to  the  page.  Columns  were  9.6  picas  in  the 
old  look,  six  to  the  page.  Thus,  even  with  sunken 
column  rules,  the  old  page  bore  a  shoe-horned  ap¬ 
pearance.  Lines  that  short  are  hard  to  read.  The 
new  set  comes  closer  to  an  optimum  length  for  easy 
reading. 

Heads  on  the  new  page  were  purposely  wider 
than  the  body  type  they  covered.  This  was  done  to 
give  the  page  a  magazine  touch.  Heads  on  inside 
pages  likewise  were  put  in  random  positions. 

Another  thing,  heads  went  all  down.  This  was  a 
great  boon  to  head  setting,  because  heads  are  set 
on  a  VariTyper  headliner.  As  almost  everyone 
knows,  discs  are  fed  into  the  machine  to  produce 
the  head. 

In  bigger  sizes,  caps  are  on  one  disc  and  lower 
case  is  on  another.  This  caused  a  constant  shuffling 
of  discs  for  heads  in  the  traditional  up  and  down 
style.  It  also  consumed  an  unconscionable  amount 
of  time.  Since  fewer  caps  are  needed,  fewer  disc 
shifts  are  required. 

Screaming  heads  aren’t  necessary,  nor  are  they 
used  here.  The  head  at  the  top  is  only  36  points  but 
is  adequately  emphatic.  The  second  head  and  the 
side-saddle  head  are  30  point. 


What’s  it  mean-  a  masthead? 

Not  much  really  until  you’ve  demonstrated  a  level 
of  integrity. 

Naturally  it  costs  money  and  creates  problems  when 
you  stand  behind  your  masthead.  But,  your  reader 
buys  your  publication  simply  because  he  has  come  to 
know  and  expect  you  to  perform  to  a  given  level. 

We  make  medicines  for  doctors  to  prescribe.  We  take 
the  responsibilities  for  these  medicines. 


This  is  our  masthead 


For  a  free  copy  of  This  is  Lederle,  write  to  Public  Relations  Department 
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Newsroom  cliche  cascade 
heralds  wedding  march 


By  Jeanne  Doering 

Puyallup,  Wash. 

As  the  wedding  march  again 
sprints  through  society  depart¬ 
ment  typewriters,  some  report¬ 
ers  may  wish  that  the  bridal 
path  was  strewn  with  fewer 
bromides — and  a  few  more  odd¬ 
ball  niarriages. 

It’s  the  city  editor  who 
splashes  the  underwater  wed¬ 
ding  on  page  1,  or  floats  a 
parachute  lovers  pic  at  the  top 
of  3.  The  women’s  writer, 
meanwhile,  is  tied  to  gladiolus 
and  peau  de  sole. 

What  soc  page  wouldn’t 
sparkle  with  a  story  on  musi¬ 
cians  who  pack  a  grand  piano 
on  their  honejTnoon?  Or  on  dog 
fanciers  who  have  their  Great 
Dane  for  a  ringbearer? 

Newsroom  ceremony 

Or,  close  to  home,  how  about 
some  to-do  over  “I  do’s”  uttered 
in  a  new’sroom?  The  headline 
snaps  out  easily:  “Newsman 
Vows  He’d  Rather  Be  Wed 
Than  Read.” 

And  for  copy,  nothing  will 
do  but  soc  jargon: 

“Ima  Cub  became  Mrs.  Ray 
Porter  at  a  ceremony  witnessed 
by  50  reporters  and  some  truant 
typesetters  at  the  9:50  deadline 
today  in  the  new'sroom. 

“The  Revered  Ed  Itorin  Chief 
officiated  before  a  city  desk 
banked  with  off-white  and  grray 
first,  second  and  third  carbons. 
Chime  music  was  provided  by 
the  telephones,  and  the  police 
radio  w’as  soloist. 

“The  bride  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Cub.  The 
parents  of  the  bridegroom  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  anonymious. 

“The  young  couple  attended 
the  University  of  Clee-Shays, 
w’here  the  bride  affiliated  with 
Tappa  Tappa  Tappa  typing 
honorary;  and  the  bridegroom 
w'as  a!  meml)er  of  Sigma  Delta 
Why  journalism  fraternity. 

Fashion  highlights 

“Entering  on  the  arm  of  her 
father  (he  fainted,  she  tripped 
over  his  arm,)  the  bride  w^as 
radiant  in  her  traditional  car¬ 
bon-smudged  work  dress,  which 
featured  a  neckline,  sleeves, 
hemline  and  back  detailing 
called  a  zipper.  Her  bouquet 
was  a  cascade  arrangement  of 
the  first  edition.  She  had  an 
elusion  veiling  of  tears. 


Miss  Doering  is  a  freelance 
writer  who  lives  in  Puyallup, 
Wash. 


“The  bridegroom  wore  his 
traditional  carbon-smudged 
starched  shirt  of  white  cotton 
with  his  dark  trousers,  ac¬ 
cented  with  a  snakeskin  belt 
from  his  great  aunt  in  Arizona. 
His  cuff  links,  from  the  bride, 
matched  a  tie  clip  which  caught 
to  his  shirt  a  slender  patterned 
tie  of  mist  blue  and  gargoyle 
green.  For  luck,  he  had  his  pay- 
check,  some  peanuts  and  a  No.  2 
pencil  in  his  shirt  pocket. 

“The  maid  of  honor  wore  her 
maid’s  uniform  embroidered  in 
red  with  ‘Honor  Domestic  Serv¬ 
ice,’  and  carried  a  cluster  of 
whiskbrooms.  Her  headpiece 
came  from  Anthony’s  Wig  Bar. 

“The  best  man,  the  bride’s 
old  boyfriend,  kept  muttering  to 
himself,  ‘May  the  best  man  win.’ 

“With  the  copy  desk  listening 
for  mistakes,  the  couple  re¬ 
peated  their  vows  to  love,  honor, 
obey  and  check  the  spelling  of 
every  name,  city  and  unusual 
word. 

Keception  Ddlowcrs 

“A  reception  followed  in  the 
lunchroom  made  festive  by  gar¬ 
lands  of  TTS  tape.  Servdng  were 
the  milk  machine,  the  Coke  ma¬ 
chine,  the  cookie  machine  and 
the  ice  cream  machine.  Proceeds 
went  to  a  benefit  fund  for  the 
bridal  couple. 

“Among  honored  guests  who 
didn’t  make  it  were  the  photog¬ 
raphers,  who  were  developing 
pictures  of  the  ceremony  for 
the  market  final. 

“After  the  reception,  the  cou¬ 
ple  embarked  in  a  littered  press 
wagon  for  a  honeymoon  assign¬ 
ment  on  pollution  at  Point  Deso¬ 
late.” 

High  school  students 
work  with  reporters 

Quincy,  Mass. 

High  school  students  are  get¬ 
ting  a  glimpse  of  the  w'orld  of 
a  reporter  on  one-day  mini  ori¬ 
entation  outings  arranged  by 
the  Patriot  Ledger  here. 

The  program,  to  encourage 
journalism  students  at  the  high 
school  level,  was  initiated  by 
Miss  Muriel  Goudy,  journalism 
class  teacher  at  Quincy  High. 
Two  students  a  day  are  assigned 
to  work  with  police,  city  hall 
or  court  reporter.  After  some 
hours  on  the  beat,  the  students 
return  to  the  news  room  to  fol¬ 
low  the  progress  of  written 
copy. 


Invited  to  prison 

Helena,  Mont. 

Members  of  the  Montana 
Press  Association  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  an  Open  House  at  Mon¬ 
tana  State  Prison,  Deer  Lodge, 
on  Friday,  May  1,  designated 
as  Law  Day.  Lunch  will  l)e 
served  in  the  mess  hall,  with 
Warden  W.  J.  Estelle  as  host. 


criticism 
is  beneficial 
to  both  sides 

Sun  Valley,  Idaho 
Effects  of  criticism  of  the  CAC  members  are  publi.sheis 
media  by  Presidents,  vicepresi-  „f  non-daily  publications  edited 
dents  and  other  governmental  to  a  local,'  regional  or  special 
figures  have  been  beneficial  to  interest  consumer  audience;  ad- 
both  sides,  in  the  opinion  of  vertisers  and  advertising  agen- 
Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor  of  cies.  Most  members  publislt 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  weekly  newspapers  and  shop- 

Addressing  the  Rocky  Moun-  pers. 
tain  Collegiate  Press  Associa-  Clarence  Klopp,  who  is 
tion  recently,  Kirkpatrick  said  CAC  general  manager,  report- 
the  news  media  should  not  jng  on  verification  of  deliv’eries, 
shrink  from  such  criticism  or  an  analysis  done  once  a  year, 
claim  immunity  from  it  while  at  said  1()  markets  were  i'nter- 
the  same  time  it  should  con-  viewed  in  1969.  Three  news- 
tinue  to  check  goverrunent  ac-  papers  in  the.se  markets  showed 
tions.  100  ppv  (.pat  delivery  efficiency. 

There  is  no  way  to  deceive  a  14  averaged  97  per  cent.  More 
citizen  if  he  is  willing  to  take  than  50  per  cent  of  the  homes 
the  time  to  examine  all  the  evi-  interviewed  showed  92  per  cent 
dence  laid  before  him,  Kirk-  or  better  every  week  or  every 
Patrick  said,  because  of  the  ag-  run  service.  The  interviews  in- 
gressive  rivalry  among  newspa-  eluded  homes  that  receive  shop¬ 
pers  to  promote  conflicting  pers,  fiee  publications  and 
theories  and  philosophies  and  voluntary  paid, 
the  sheer  mass  of  variety  of  The  survey  was  done  on  a 
news  and  opinion.  random  sampling  basis  if  the 

Facts  or  fu-lion  f'^P***'  volunta.  y  paid. 

Klopp  said  that  when  a  resi- 
Newspapers  now  are  organs  dent  was  a.sked  to  pay  for  the 
of  information  evolving  from  paper  they  were  also  asked  if 
those  which  had  been  largely  at  any  time  they  had  reiiuested 
organs  of  opinion.  Of  the  two,  that  delivery  be  stopped.  The 
information  is  harder  to  man-  answers,  he  said,  were  in  the 
age,  he  said,  and  what  may  be  negative.  Boy  carriers,  adult 
accepted  as  fact  today  may  be  distributors  and  circulation 
regarded  as  fiction  tomorrow.  phone  people  conducted  the 
Today’s  newsmen  have  dis-  surveys.  The  study  is  to  be 
carded  the  cliches  and,  like  the  made  each  year,  Klopp  said, 
public,  dispute  the  meaning  of  He  also  reported  that  because 
such  things  as  a  responsible  of  rising  mail  costs  and  un¬ 
press,  objectivity,  and  a  com-  satisfactory  service  more  C.AC 
mitment  to  good  works,  political  members  are  converting  to  the 
activism,  and  “a  certain  grand,  carrier  system, 
rather  vague  commitment  to  New  officers  of  the  grou)i 
high  ideals.”  are:  Chalmers  C.  Gates,  Phila- 

“Battered  and  besieged  delphia,  N.  W.  .Ayer  and  Son 
though  they  may  be,  responsi-  Inc.,  president;  Robert  T. 
bility  and  objectivity  cannot  be  Stewart,  vicepresident.  Young 
abendoned  by  honest  journal-  &  Rubicam  Inc.,  New  York ; 
ists.  Modified  they  may  be,  but  four  directors,  George  W. 
to  pervert  them  forfeits  hope  of  Lluhsmeier,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
gaining  respect  .  .  .  Commit-  N.J.;  Richard  J.  Moran, 
ment,  like  responsibility  and  ob-  Bloomfield,  N.J.;  Charles  I. 
jectivity,  is  a  vital  asset  to  a  Wrubel,  publisher,  Fairlawn- 
newspaper.  Like  them,  the  com-  East  Paterson  (N.,I.)  Shopper, 
mitment,  though  modified  and  and  Gerald  C.  Crane,  executive 
however  difficult  to  define,  must  vicepresident;  Decatur  News 
be  preserved.”  Publishing  Co.,  Decatur,  Ga. 
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Certified  Audit 
group  may  take 
in  small  dailies 

CllICAGd 

Certified  .Audit  of  Circula¬ 
tions  Inc.,  at  its  boaixl  meeting 
considered  proposals  to  amend 
the  bylaws  to  include  small 
dailies  in  its  auditing  pro¬ 
cedures. 

The  question  will  be  acted  on 
at  a  future  meeting.  Publi.sheis 
of  dailies  under  20,000  have 
led  a  movement  to  lK*come 
memliers  of  C.AC,  a  group 
which  was  organized  in  19.56. 
.Some  of  these  jiublish  shoppers. 

Under  iiresent  regulations. 
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NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLA^D; 

Power  Base  for  Growing  Sales  .  .  . 

There’s  something  electric  about  New  England’s  economic  growth!  In  1967,  the  electric  utility  indus¬ 
try'  here  produced  46.7  billion  kilmcatt  hours  of  power— a  rate  of  gain  above  the  national  average,  and 
7.5%  above  New  England’s  1966  peak  level.  Not  only  is  all  this  energy  going  to  work  in  the  region’s 
present  homes  and  factories,  but  based  on  near- record  capital  allocation  for  industrial  expansion. 

New  England  utilities  are  planning  and  building  for  nearly  doubled  capacity  for  1990. 

It’s  obvious  what  this  means  for  selling  here.  With  full  employment,  per-household  incomes  way  up, 
no  region  in  the  country'  offers  better  selling  opportunities.  And  because  New'  England  has  the  highest 
newspaper  home  coverage  in  the  United  States^,  you  pack  more  pow'cr  in  your  advertising  dollar  when 
\ou  invest  it  in  space  in  New'  England  newspapers. 

Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 

CONNECTICUT  MAINE  RHODE  ISLAND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 

Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 

Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

8/  JL\ 
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Checkup  in  suburbs 
yields  subscribers 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

Concentration  on  suburban 
circulation,  including  system¬ 
atic  checking  of  new  home  and 
apartment  units,  gained  the 
Miluaukee  (Wis.)  Seyitinel 
5,500  subscribers  in  four  years. 

Edward  Trappe,  circulation 
sales  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  reported 
the  successes  registered  in  12 
suburban  communities  plus  five 
larger  areas  surrounding  the 
inner-suburb  section  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  meeting  here 
recently. 

When  Trappe  was  rounding 
up  the  four-year  result  story  he 
simultaneously  dispatched  a 
questionnaire  to  50  new.spapers 
requesting  their  suburban  cir¬ 
culation  campaign  details. 

Most  of  the  respondents  gave 
merchandise  and  cash  incen¬ 
tives  to  carrier  boys  and  district 
managers,  12  u.sed  the  mails  for 


Al  MacKenzie 
Mgr.  Boston  Office 
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data  folder  just 
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promotion,  most  utilized  motor 
routes,  17  did  sampling,  six 
hired  paid  canvassing  crews,  2 
conducted  direct  mail  programs 
and  3  hired  telephone  solicitors 
and  one  provided  a  special  trial 
offer  at  a  low  rate. 

Mail  l(M>  cosll>' 

Trappe  said  he  discovered 
from  the  survey  and  his  own 
experience  that  direct  mail  is 
too  costly  in  seeking  new  busi¬ 
ness.  He  also  found  that  hiring 
of  five  men  to  operate  in  the 
five  outer-suburb  areas  was 
more  costly  than  12  truck  driv¬ 
ers  delivering  the  paper  in  the 
12  inner  areas  but  the  five  dis¬ 
trict  supervisors  rang  up  much 
gi’eater  new  sales.  In  one  pe¬ 
riod  the  score  was  1,078  new 
copies  in  the  outer  suburbs  to 
17(5  new  copies  in  the  inner 
ring. 

Trappe’s  efforts  also  showed 
that  during  the  four-year  con¬ 
centration  the  Sentinel,  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  didn’t  get  its  fair 
share  of  new  hou.sing  units  and 
this  factor  generated  a  closer 
check  on  new  homes  and  apart¬ 
ments  through  real  estate  op¬ 
erators  and  other  sources. 

Trappe  advised  that  man¬ 
agerial  personnel  of  circulation 
departments  ease  off  on  too 
much  supervisory  and  routine 
work  and  turn  more  attention 
to  subscription  sales. 

He  said  the  Sentinel  had  con¬ 
ducted  sampling  campaigns 
ranging  as  high  as  one  month 
of  free  delivery,  also  a  12-weeks 
order  drive  for  the  evening 
•Journal  and  morning  Sentinel 
and  the  Sundait  Journal  &  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

rciciitioii 

j  In  one  30-day  sampling  period 
the  Sentinel  racked  up  a  24 
percent  retention  average, 
Trappe  said.  In  sampling  of 
lesser  length  it  was  found  the 
retention  was  lower.  The  per¬ 
centages  increase  when  the  pa¬ 
per  is  hung  on  door  knobs.  An¬ 
other  method — two  weeks  free 
and  two  weeks  paid — scored 
high  retention.  Another  concen¬ 
tration  is  on  the  Saturday  Sen¬ 
tinel,  with  customers  being 
sought  only  for  the  Saturday 
and  holiday  editions.  This  has 
been  quite  successful,  Trappe 
said. 

Frank  Wippel,  circulation 
manager,  LanMng  (Mich.) 
State  Journal,  de.scribed  that 


newspaper’s  city  sub-station 
system  which  it  has  operated 
for  nearly  30  years. 

Although  running  53  stations 
costs  $31,800  a  year,  which 
Wippel  said  might  seem  too 
high  to  sonje  circulation  man, 
the  system  has  many  advan¬ 
tages. 

The  State  Journal  (evening) 
has  762  city  newspaperboys  and 
44  in  the  suburbs.  These  latter 
have  bundles  delivered  at  their 
homes.  However,  attempts  are 
being  made  to  change  bundle 
routes  to  the  sub-station  policy 
and  parents  of  these  boys  in 
areas  being  converted  get  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Wippel.  It  explains 
that  the  sub-station  is  to  be 
supervised  by  a  resident  of  the 
neighborhood — most  of  whom 
are  women — and  will  be  located 
in  a  neighborhood  where  no  boy 
will  have  to  walk  more  than  a 
half  mile  to  receive  his  papers 
and  mail  daily.  The  boy  thus 
can  order  the  correct  amount  of 
papers  each  day  without  making 
telephone  calls  to  the  office. 
Benches  are  provided  for  hold¬ 
ing  papers,  counting  and  insert¬ 
ing.  ALso,  the  time  of  arrival  of 
papers  is  speeded.  Trucks  can 
make  delivery  to  seven  boys, 
for  instance,  with  one  stop  while 
they  previously  delivered  to  one 
home. 

.Slulioii  koepor's  job 

The  letter  describes  where  the 
sub-station  will  be  located  and 
who  the  station  keeper  is. 

Without  this  setup,  Wippel 
said,  the  State  Journal  would 
require  three  additional  district 
managers  and  eight  contract 
drivers. 

The  newspaper  also  mails  cir¬ 
culars  soliciting  the  help  of 
housewives  or  retired  per.sons  to 
operate  the  stations,  which  usu¬ 
ally  are  connected  with  their 
homes.  They  must  be  available 
from  3  to  4  p.m.  daily  and  from 
6:30  to  7:30  a.m.  on  Sundays. 

Such  stations  are  not  classed 
as  places  of  business  but  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  distribution  center. 
Station  keepers  cannot  collect 
for  papers  or  check  complaints. 
This  work  is  done  by  the  car¬ 
riers  and  district  managers  or 
supervisors.  The  station  dis¬ 
tributors  earn  up  to  $65  a 
month  plus  $1  for  each  day 
they  handle  inserts. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the 
system,  Wippel  said,  it  that 
most  station  distributors  are 
acquainted  with  the  new  carrier 
boys  and  others  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  who  want  to  be  Little 
Merchants.  Many  times  new 
boys  go  on  routes  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  station 
keeper.  A  station  must  have  a 
minimum  of  five  boys  while 
seven  or  eight  are  ideal  figures, 
Wippel  .said. 


Advising  more  understanding 
on  the  part  of  circulation  per¬ 
sonnel  toward  people  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  side,  William  Greve, 
general  advertising  manager  of 
the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News, 
gave  a  strong  talk  on  coopera¬ 
tion  and  other  business  methods 
of  newspapers. 

ABG  less  iiiipurtiiiil 

Circulation  and  advertising 
personnel  should  plan  and  mar¬ 
ket  together  for  greater  profit, 
Greve  said,  because: 

“Profit  gives  your  editor  the 
strength  to  say  the  things  that 
have  to  be  said.’’ 

On  the  business  side  of  the 
newspaper,  circulation  men  are 
“the  most  important  people  the 
newspaper  has,’’  Greve  added. 

Speaking  of  the  changes  in 
advertising  selling,  Greve  said 
few  dog-eared  ABC  reports  are 
to  be  found  in  salesmen’s  brief¬ 
cases  these  days.  The  big  retail¬ 
ers  are  telling  advertising  man¬ 
agers  they  want  to  know  the 
income-producing  power  of  af¬ 
fluent  readers  in  order  to  har¬ 
ness  that  type  of  readership.  In 
other  words,  Greve  said,  they 
want  a  target  audience.  Adver¬ 
tisers  also  are  demanding  re¬ 
plates  for  scattered  neighbor¬ 
hoods  at  no  extra  cost  to  them. 

Greve  mentioned  the  $1.8  mil¬ 
lion  campaign  to  change  the 
Hudson  Stores  in  the  Detroit 
area  from  a  merchandising  ef¬ 
fort  to  a  marketing  concept, 
the  latter  being  aimed  at  a  spe¬ 
cific  group  of  people. 

“They  want  to  zero  in  on  the 
hot  prospects,”  Greve  said. 

The  sjTidrome  of  the  seventies 
is  that  the  advertiser  wants  to 
reach  certain  gi’oups  of  people. 

Greve  .said  ADI  (.Area  of 
Dominant  Influence)  is  an  im¬ 
portant  concept  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Numbers,  it  .should  be  em¬ 
phasized,  no  longer  are  impor¬ 
tant  by  themselves,  and  unless 
newspapers  stop  sticking  by 
their  arbitrary  rules  and  fail  to 
accept  innovations  advertisers 
will  be  disposed  to  look  at  other 
media  to  a  greater  extent  than 
presently,”  Greve  warned. 

“When  marketers  ask  for  spe¬ 
cial  figures  and  facts,  don’t  ig¬ 
nore  the  requests  or  act  an¬ 
noyed.  Remember,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  keep  your  feet  on  the 
gi'ound  but  not  always  in  the 
same  spot.” 

Classr»M>m  project 

Don  Towles,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Courier- Journal 
and  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
traced  his  publications’  news¬ 
paper  in  the  classroom  program, 
which,  he  said,  represents  an 
investment  of  $40,000  a  year. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Yea,  Brother,  a  speed  demon.  And 
that  be  but  one  thing  that  maketh 
Fairchild's  all  new  Electro/Set  430 
electronic  Keyboard  the  very  em¬ 
bodiment  of  all  that  is  modern,  effi¬ 
cient  and  most  advanced  in  the  art 
of  perforating  tape  for  computer 
input  for  typesetting  or  other  com¬ 
puter  applications. 

For  Fairchild's  new  Electro/Set 
puncheth  6-,  7-,  or  8-level  tape  at 
up  to  50  characters  per  second. 

And  its  design  hath  the  touch 
typist  in  mind. 

Keyspacing,  touch,  pitch,  and 
even  a  secretary  shift  are  all  just 


like  an  electric  typewriter.  Learning 
is  easy,  fatigue  is  no  more.  And  e'en 
the  swiftest  operator  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  "hang"  or  overrun  the  key¬ 
board. 

Best  of  all,  Electro/Set's  all  elec¬ 
tronic  circuitry  is  packaged  into 
easily  replaced  modules  designed 
around  Fairchild  advanced  MSI  in¬ 
tegrated  circuits. 

Other  things  like  rapid  tape  ad¬ 
vance  and  reverse,  superb  tape 
visibility,  compact  size,  informative 
indicator  lights  and  last  word  delete, 
make  tape  preparation  on  Electro/ 
Set  easy,  foolproof,  and  fast. 


Electro/Set  is  the  newest  unit  in 
Fairchild's  line  of  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment.  Compleat  systems  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  responsibility  that  have  made 
Fairchild  the  most  dependable  name 
in  the  business. 

For  additional  information,  write: 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  221 
Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  New 
York  11803;  (516)  938-9600  Exten¬ 
sion  202.  Fast! 


HI 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHIIO  CAMCRA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 


it  hath 
a  demon! 


Suburb  check 

(continued  from  pnge  S6) 


There  are  26  school  systems 
in  the  program  and  13,000 
teachers,  260,000  elementary 
school  students  and  450  junior 
high  and  high  school  students 
involved. 

The  program  definitely  is  not 
designed  to  sell  subscriptions, 
Towles  pointed  out,  “and  those 
who  do  are  headed  for  rough 
sledding.” 

One  newspaper  asked  Towles 
w'hen  he  thought  the  project 
would  begin  paying  off  in  sub¬ 
scriptions.  His  answer  was  five 
and  maybe  10  year.s.  The  true 
goal,  Towles  said,  should  be  to 
develop  better  newspaper  read¬ 
ers. 

Papers  and  study  and  text 
materials  are  supplied  free  by 
the  newspapers.  Many  teachers, 
however,  request  subscriptions 
and  these  are  distributed  at 
half  rate  or  five  cents  a  copy. 
.4t  present  1,700  newspapers  are 
delivered  to  schools.  Towles  said 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Kentucky 
legislature  will  eventually  sanc¬ 
tion  the  study  of  newspapers  in 
the  school  system. 

Lloyd  Mitchell,  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  &  Times,  was  elected  presi¬ 


dent  to  succeed  Kenneth  Todd, 
assistant  circulation  director, 
Indianapolis  Newspapers. 
.James  \V.  Ramsdell,  Oshkosh 
(Wis.)  Dnilif  N  orthwestemi, 
nioved  to  first  vicepresident  and 
Ralph  E.  Heckman,  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Newspapers,  was  re¬ 
elected  .secretary  -  treasurer. 
Herbert  Gilmore,  Michigan  Citg 
(Ind.)  News-Dispatch,  defeated 
Carl  Reiner,  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Troth,  for  the  office  of  second 
vicepresident. 

• 

ITU  appeals  order 
lo  reliire  2  w  orkers 

Denver 

The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  is  asking  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
reverse  a  finding  by  one  of  its 
examiners  that  it  interfered 
with  organizational  efforts  of 
employees  in  its  Colorado 
Springs  headquarters. 

The  examiner,  James  R.  Web¬ 
ster,  ruled  that  the  ITU  had 
di.scharged  and  demoted  em¬ 
ployees  because  of  their  union 
activities.  He  would  have  the 
NLRB  order  the  ITU  to  rein¬ 
state  two  office  workers,  with 
back  pay  since  March  28,  1969. 
They  are  members  of  the  Office 
and  Professional  Employees  In¬ 
ternational  Union  64. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

IJTTLE  (:hromcit:r 


By  V^iola  Roadeap  Groce 

If  you  have  ever  lived  in  Ray 
County,  Missouri,  you  surely 
have  read  Bruna’s  column.  Peo¬ 
ple  moving  away  from  here  to 
other  states  subscribe  to  the 
Ray  County  newspapers,  mainly 
to  read  that  column.  A  sort  of 
letter  from  home. 

When  Bruna  McGuire  was 
graduated  from  college  in  the 
early  1900’s  she  began  to  write 
items  for  all  of  the  Ray  County 
newspapers:  the  Richmond  Mis- 
sourdan;  the  Richmond  Conserv¬ 
ator;  and  the  Hardin  News.  Not 
everybody  could  write  items, 
and  the  new’spapers  needed 
them.  Bruna  needed  to  express 
herself. 

Alert  to  all  of  the  major  hap¬ 
penings  in  the  county:  the  wed¬ 
dings,  the  births,  the  deaths; 
education,  religion,  the  weather; 
picnics,  Chautauquas,  sales,  and 
elections,  she  chronicled  them 
all  in  her  weekly  column. 

As  the  years  passed,  she  re¬ 
mained  “Miss  Bruna”,  and  her 
flower-like  face  took  on  the  im¬ 
print  of  time  and  life. 


said  it  looked  real  nice. 

As  she  “put-puts”  down  the 
modem  highway,  with  great 
modern  cars  slithering  around 
her,  her  friends  close  their  eyes 
and  breathe  a  hurried  prayer. 

Just  now,  she  is  not  driving, 
however.  She  celebrated  her 
85th  birthday  last  year.  Then 
one  cold  day  she  drove  to  the 
Post  Office  to  post  her  items, 
and  found  that  she  could  not 
get  out  of  her  car.  Her  legs 
refused  to  hold  her  up. 

Someone  called  a  doctor  and 
she  was  taken  to  the  local  hos¬ 
pital.  But  before  she  had  time 
to  receive  the  get  well  cards 
her  friends  sent  her,  she  was 
back  writing  her  column. 

There  it  is  each  week,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Bruna  standing  beside 
her  car,  and  the  title,  WITH 
HOMEFOLKS,  By  Bruna,  at 
the  top. 

“My  doctor  says  I  must  not 
drive  my  car  until  my  legs  are 
stronger,  and  I’ll  have  to  see 
another  doctor  about  my  eyes,” 
she  wrote. 


ROGER  DOUGHTY  S 


Here's  a  guy  who  writes  in  many  languages  .  .  .  humor, 
entertainment,  people,  youth.  He  has  a  facile  way  with 
words,  too — can  be  funny,  serious,  far-out  or  down  to 
eorth.  That's  why  Roger  Doughty's  column  can  be  an 
asset  to  your  newspaper. 

For  instonce,  he  hears  the  same  rocking  rhythm  that 
teenagers  do  in  his  weekly  column  YOUTH  BEAT.  He 
writes  unusual  behind-the-scene  reports  about  the  per¬ 
sonalities  and  events  that  make  up  the  New  York 
entertainment  scene. 


Keep  Roger  handy.  You'll  find  him  regularly  in  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Doily  Service. 


ROGER  DOUGHTY 


NiwsfAPtn  iNTinmist  association  niw  youk/clcviland 


Folksy  tone 

She  developed  a  folksy  tone 
in  her  writings,  thus  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  love.  Knowing 
the  families  of  Ray  County 
from  ’way  back,  it  was  only 
natural  for  her  when  writing, 
for  instance,  about  the  baptizing 
of  the  babies  in  church  last 
Sunday,  to  tell  that  the  cute 
little  fellow  who  cried  was  the 
son  of  Billy  Jones  who  married 
Sally  Smith.  That  the  baby  was 
the  first  grandchild  of  both 
families,  and  named  John  Smith 
Jones  for  his  grand  fathers. 

Or  in  telling  of  the  Old  Set¬ 
tlers’  Picnic  which  is  still  an 
annual  event  in  Hardin,  she 
might  recall  that  people  used  to 
come  over  the  roads  in  buggies 
and  surries,  when  the  dust  was 
six  inches  thick  and  stirred  up 
so  you  couldn’t  see  what  was  in 
front  of  you  or  behind  you. 

She  might  tell  that  one  time 
a  horse  hitched  to  a  surrey  in 
which  she  was  riding  got  scared 
at  something  in  the  bushes  be¬ 
side  the  road  and  nearly  tore 
up  the  surrey  he  w^as  pulling 
as  well  as  the  one  in  front  of 
him.  And  she  was  just  scared 
to  death! 

She  bought  her  tiny  new 
coupe  before  the  dust  was  set¬ 
tled  on  those  roads  and  has 
driven  it  down  through  the 
years.  She  had  it  re-painted 
sometime  ago  and  told  of  it  in 
her  column.  She  had  it  painted 
a  bright  blue  and  Mr.  Blank 


Why  hasn’t  someone  kept  a 
scrap  book  of  her  clippings? 
What  a  source  of  Ray  County 
history  they  w'ould  be! 

Maybe  Bruna  has  kept  one.  I 
must  ask  her. 

RielimoiKl  papers  name 
editorial  page  chiefs 

Richmond,  Va. 

Editors  of  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  two  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  newspapers  here  have  been 
chosen  by  D.  Tennant  Bryan, 
publisher. 

Ross  Mackenzie,  chief  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  of  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  since  December 
1,  w'as  promoted  to  the  new  job. 
Mackenzie  is  28  and  joined  the 
News  Leader  in  1965  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

J.  Edward  Grimsley,  who 
joined  the  Times-Dispatch  as  a 
reporter  in  1953,  joined  the  staff 
of  the  editorial  pages  last  June. 
He  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
editorial  columns  since  mid- 
January.  He  is  42. 

Mackenzie  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale  and  holds  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  political  philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Grimsley  is  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary. 
He  went  to  work  for  the  Times- 
Dispatch  after  working  for 
United  Press  in  Richmond  and 
for  his  alma  mater  as  director 
of  the  college  news  bureau. 
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GPI  offers  color 
without  guesswork! 


Web  offset  inks  in 
ANPA-AAAA  Approved 
Adpro*  colors 


SUPERSET 


No-heat  web  offset  ink 


GPI  gives  you  the  same  color  selection  in  web  offset  you  get  in 
GPI  letterpress  inks.  With  just  9  base  colors,  including  the  three 
AdPro  process  colors,  plus  extender,  you  can  blend  any  shade  in 
ANPA-AAAA  Color  Book  Volume  #3. 

SUPERSET  no-heat  web  offset  inks  are  especially  formu¬ 
lated  for  all  types  of  rotary  web-fed  newspaper  presses.  They’re 
suitable  for  all  grades  of  newsprint,  give  excellent  tone  and  con¬ 
trast,  have  exceptional  press  stability.  Dry  by  absorption  to  a 
matte  finish. 


In-plant  Blending  Systems 


Short-cut  Color  Selector 

FOR  lA/EB  OFFSET 


B2Q 


Ask  the  guy  from  GPI  for  your  copy  of  this  new  streamlined 
color  palette.  It  includes  24  selected  inks  in  ANPA-AAAA 
Ad  Pro  colors  for  web  offset. 

A  handy  fold-up  chart  illustrates  the  9  AdPro  web  offset 
base  colors  as  well  as  15  blends— 

includes  blending  formulas.  _ 'X 

Blending  formulas  for  any  other  ^ 

shade  in  ANPA-AAAA  Color 

Book  Volume  #3  on  request.  \ 

F  or  fast  color  selections  pick 
your  color  by  number! 


Scores  of  GPI  customers  have  installed 
the  letterpress  base  system  in  their 
plants  to  blend,  on  the  spot,  ink  for  any 
given  run.  This  eliminates  special 
matches,  delivery  problems,  worry 
about  meeting  deadlines  and  reduces 
overrun  of  inks.  Average  time  for 
blending— 15  minutes  per  color.  GPI 
engineers  will  tailor  a  blending  system 
to  meet  your  requirements  and  your 
budget— in  either  letterpress  or  web 
offset.  Ask  the  guy  from  GPI. 


SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 
135  West  Lake  St.,  Northlake,  III.  60164- 


*Reg.  trade  mark  of 
ANPA  Research  Institute 


BUYING  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA?.  . . 

include  the  nation’s 


FASTEST  GROWING 
MAJOR  METRO 
MARKET 


.  .  .  composed  of 
San  Bernardino  and 
Riverside  Counties 


TODAY  meSTth 
largest  Metro  Market 
TOMORROW  . . .? 

The  Department  ot  Census  estimated  the 
San  Bernardino-Riverside  Market  at 
1,016,000  population  in  1965,  with  a 
32.5%  increase  expected  by  1975.  That's 
Action.  And  this  action  market  is  over 
90%  uncovered  by  any  Los  Angeles  Daily 
Newspaper 


Combined  Circulation  156322 
[latest  ABC  reports) 

PRESS-ENTERPRISE 

Represented  Nationally  by  Triple  Newspaper 
Markets  Los  Angeles  Ottice  1313  W  Eighth  St 

San  Bernardino 

SUN-TELEGRAM 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Siory  i  Kelly-Smith,  Inc 


Statistical  source:  Sales  Management  June  10. 1969 


How  to  make  food 


offering  savings  week  in  and 
week  out  but  shouldn’t  put  forth 
such  unbelievable  statements  as 


ads  sell  better 


claiming  that  everything  is 
lower.  In  other  words,  make  the 
policy  believable. 

They  should  promote  a  spe- 


By  Harry  M.  Oram 
.41  Paul  Ix-flon  Company,  In 

What  constitutes  good  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  what 
specifically  can  food  retailers 
do  to  improve  their  advertising? 

After  a  thorough  study  of 
outstanding  ads  of  food  manu¬ 
facturers,  we  at  the  Lefton 
Company  derived  13  points 
which  may  be  used  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement. 

Here  are  those  13  points  and 
suggestions  for  implementing 
them  in  retail  food  advertising 
programs : 

1.  Does  the  advertising  con¬ 
tain  a  basic  selling  idea? 

2.  Does  the  advertising  sep¬ 
arate  the  product  from  its  com¬ 
petition? 

3.  Does  the  advertising  cause 
the  consumer  to  develop  favor¬ 
able  attitudes  about  the  prod¬ 
uct? 

4.  Is  the  basic  sales  idea  sim¬ 
ple  and  clear? 

5.  Is  it  proved? 

6.  Is  it  stated  in  the  consum¬ 
er’s  own  terms? 

7.  Does  the  advertising  appeal 
to  the  consumer’s  self  interest? 

8.  Does  the  advertising  solve 
a  problem  for  the  reader? 

9.  Is  the  approach  one  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  make  exclusively 
his  own? 

10.  Is  it  distinctive? 

11.  Thought  provoking? 

12.  Can  the  advertising  be  as- 
•sociated  only  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  product? 

13.  Can  it  be  repeated  fre¬ 
quently? 

Usually,  when  one  or  more 
of  these  points  are  found  in  a 
consumer  ad,  it  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  successful  and  will  sell 
products  .  .  .  providing  the 
product  is  in  distribution  and 
fills  a  definite  consumer  need. 

Sameness  seen 

The  careful  surv'ey  of  super¬ 
market  advertising  shows  quite 
a  different  picture.  After  re¬ 
viewing  almost  200  newspaper 
advertising  campaigns  for  in¬ 
dependents  and  chains  through¬ 
out  the  nation,  it  was  sadly  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  all  looks  pretty 
much  alike  ...  it  does  nothing 
to  create  a  reputation  of  excel- 
,  lence  or  service  or  value  for  the 
I  advertiser  ...  it  does  not  help 
I  the  consumer  to  distinguish  one 
supermarket  from  another. 
There  were  not  more  than  a 
handful  of  exceptions. 

We  found  supermarket  adver- 
:  tising  to  have  a  “temporary” 
character.  It  is  designed  to 


move  next  week’s  inventory. 
But  it  offers  no  fundamental 
“reason  w^hy”  ...  no  strong 
idea  why  a  woman  should  shop 
at  any  store  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

In  a  sense,  too,  it  is  lazy.  It 
doesn’t  prove  what  it  says  about 
lower  prices,  for  example.  It 
leaves  such  comparison  shop¬ 
ping  to  the  reader.  Now  think 
of  a  woman  on  a  busy  day  as 
she  scans  the  newspaper  and 
makes  up  her  list:  Can  she  pos¬ 
sibly  compare  the  prices  in  four, 
or  five  advertisements?  Not 
likely. 

The  advertising  is  dull  and 
hard  to  read.  It  ignores  the  13 
principles  of  solid  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising.  It’s  totally  lacking  in 
innovation,  in  drama,  in  an 
awareness  that  the  customer’s 
attitudes  about  advertising  are 
undergoing  a  sharp  change. 

Once  in  a  while,  there  is  some 
evidence  of  real  promotional 
virtues,  but  usually  they  are 
hidden  from  the  consumer. 

How  to  improve 

So  much  for  the  study  of 
what’s  been  happening.  How 
can  supermarket  advertising  be 
improved? 

First,  let’s  look  at  basic  strat¬ 
egy. 

Without  a  strong  underpin¬ 
ning,  graphic  and  writing  im- 
pi’ovements  will  fail.  Now  we 
already  mentioned  that  a  great 
many  solid  promotional  ideas 
are  currently  being  used  even 
though  they  may  not  be  clearly 
presented  to  readers.  So  first  we 
must  graft  onto  basic  everyday 
merchandising  concepts  the  13 
successful  consumer  advertising 
principles. 

But  rather  than  deal  with  fa¬ 
miliar  concepts,  think  of  the 
following  new  basic  approaches 
to  promotion — and  how  effective 
the  13  cardinal  points  we’ve 
pointed  out  can  make  them  in 
newspaper  supermarket  ads. 

They  can  establish  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  a  sustained,  continuous 
iwlicy  of  saving  money  for  con¬ 
sumers  by  running  specials  on  a 
six-day  basis  in  cases  where 
competition  features  only  2  or 
3  day  specials. 

They  should  adverti.se  only 
items  that  do  not  fiuctuate  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  in  reflecting  mar¬ 
ket  changes.  Where  there  are 
fluctuating  items,  they  should  be 
bonus  specials. 

They  can  establish  a  policy  of 


cial  that  may  have  missed  last 
week’s  advertising.  Often  mar¬ 
kets  make  a  great  buy  on  an 
item — let’s  say  iceberg  lettuce. 
The  ad  can  then  ask  the  women 
— “What  did  you  pay  for  ice¬ 
berg  lettuce  last  week?  You 
could  have  bought  it  here  for  8 
cents  a  head.” 

When  a  solid  foundation  in 
merchandising  and  promotional 
advantages  has  been  found,  the 
supermarket  should  turn  its  at¬ 
tention  to  the  tone  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  its  advertising. 

This  means  making  it  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye  and  ‘.strong 
enough  to  catch  the  eye.  It  must 
be  invitingly  easy  to  read.  It 
should  have  continuity  without 
mere  repetition. 

(ireale  a  sljlx' 

Ad  men  can  create  a  style  and 
a  point  of  view  that  stems  from 
individual  merchandising  poli¬ 
cies;  but  done  in  a  style  that  is 
fresh. 

We  know  that  for  many  su¬ 
permarkets  .sales  gains  and  an 
increased  share  of  market  have 
come  from  opening  new  stores 
and  marketing  territories,  ac¬ 
quisitions,  diversification,  and 
greater  sales  per  store  via  new 
items  and  new  departments.  All 
these  require  substantial  capital 
investment. 

So  as  we  face  even  higher 
costs  of  doing  business,  wouldn’t 
it  make  good  economic  sense  to 
call  on  innovation  ...  on  new 
thinking  ...  in  consumer  com¬ 
munications  to  increase  a  store’s 
share  of  market.  It  can  be  done 
at  less  co.st  than  the  vast  capi¬ 
tal  outlays  of  the  past  10  to  20 
years.  In  the  light  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  those  costs,  isn’t  it 
well  worth  considering  the 
achiev’ement  of  sales  growth 
and  share  of  market  with  fewer 
dollars. 

"We  won’t  claim  that  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  can  deliver 
the  same  gains  as  adding  20 
stores.  But  we  are  confident 
that  the  right  advertising  can 
provide  profitable  growth  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  investment. 
• 

Genies  eleetetl  VI* 

Omaha 

Louis  G.  Gerdes,  executive 
editor  of  the  (hnaha  World- 
Herald,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Gerdes  has  been  a 
director  of  World  Publishing 
Co.,  which  owns  and  publishes 
the  World-Herald,  since  1967. 
He  was  city  editor  from  19.51 
to  1956. 
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The  13,000-mile  news  office. 


From  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast,  to  the 
Pacific,  Santa  Fe  stretches  across  13,000  miles  of  the  most 
progressive  parts  of  our  nation. 

Things  are  happening  along  Santa  Fe  today — just 
about  every  mile  of  the  way. 

There’s  “  Super  C” — the  world’s  fastest  freight  train — 
daily  between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  in  just  40  hours. 

Now  we  train  engincmen  in  a  space-age  simulator  to 
better  prepare  them  for  the  work  of  running  trains. 

In  addition  to  locating  industry,  the  Real  Estate  and 
Industrial  Development  Department  is  involved  in  lease. 


sale  and  joint  development  of  all  commercial  and  resi¬ 
dential  real  estate  along  the  Santa  Fe. 

We  serve  travelers  with  our  fleet  of  “name”  trains — 
Super  Chief,  El  Capitan,  San  Francisco  Chief  and 
Texas  Chief. 

Santa  Fe  moves  by  rail  ...  by  highway  ...  by  pipe¬ 
line  .  .  .  and  in  other  ways.  If  you  want  to  know  the  news 
about  Santa  Fe,  call  for  the  facts,  photos  and  film  clips. 

Our  Public  Relations  representatives  at  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Dallas,  Albuquerque,  Amarillo 
and  Topeka  are  well-informed  and  ready  to  talk. 


na 

Santa  Fe 

Ei 


SANTA  FE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT 

Bill  Burk,  Manager,  80  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  60604  Phone:  312/427-4900 


CHICAGO 

Frank  Grossman 
Bob  Gehrt 
John  Tilsch 
3121427-4900 


LOS  ANGELES 

Hank  CLeary 
H.  A.  Burroughs 
2131628-0111 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Gil  Sweet 
4151781-7600 


DALLAS 

Len  Cassell 
2141747-6301 


ALBUQUERQUE 
Pat  Hill 
5051247-0741 
AMARILLO 
George  Grader 
8061376-5131 


TOPEKA 

Bill  Cox 

Gertrude  E.  Lewis 
9131234-0481 


Stavenger  Aftenblad 

Involvement  in  world 
affairs  daily’s  forte 


stavenger  Aftenblad,  a  pro¬ 
vincial  daily  in  Norway  that  is 
the  recipient  of  the  1970  World 
Press  Achievement  Award  of 
the  ANPA  Foundation,  has  a 
reputation  for  making  its  voice 
clearly  heard  in  the  Oslo  gov¬ 
ernment  and  among  the  foreign 
embassies  quartered  there. 

General  excellence  rather 
than  any  specific  campaign  or 
issue  has  been  Aftenblad’s 
forte.  But  in  1969,  following  a 
tradition  of  mobilizing  its  read¬ 
ers  on  behalf  of  worthy  causes, 
Stavanger  collected  $80,000  or 
almost  $2  per  reader  for  Bi- 
afran  relief. 

A  further  example  of  the 
newspaper’s  personalized  social 
consciousness  are  the  efforts  of 
its  “backshop”  employees  who, 
as  a  group,  act  as  foster  parents 
to  10  orphan  children  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

An  editorial  campaign  by  Af¬ 
tenblad  is  credited  with  initiat¬ 
ing  the  Norwegian  government’s 
purchase,  last  fall,  of  three  heli¬ 


copters  as  a  start  of  a  govern- 
anentally-administered  life-sav- 
ing-and-rescue  operation  to  pro¬ 
tect  seaman  and  fishermen  in 
the  stormy  waters  of  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Atlantic. 

Another  Aftenblad  campaign 
for  a  Norwegian  ban  on  super¬ 
sonic  civil  air  traffic  has 
prompted  a  small  community  in 
the  rugged,  isolated  district  of 
Rogaland,  which  the  paper 
serves,  to  prohibit  supersonic 
air  traffic  over  its  territory, 
thus  setting  the  stage  for  a 
court  test  of  the  legality  of  the 
entire  question. 

The  Ofleclal  family 

Aftenblad’s  journalistic  repu¬ 
tation  is  due  in  no  small  part  to 
the  efforts  of  three  generations 
of  the  Oftedal  family  who  con¬ 
trolled  the  newspaper  until  1955. 

Founder  Lars  Oftedal,  his 
son,  Lars  Jr.,  and  his  grandson, 
Christian,  all  were  peers  of  the 
Norwegian  press  in  addition  to 


TOPEKA- 

Fastest  Growing  City 
in  Kansas 


A  Market  On  The  Move 

With  more  people 

More  industry 
More  money  to  spend 

According  to  the  most  recent  census, 
Topeka  had  the  largest  population  gain 
of  any  city  in  Kansas.  1-  The  metropolitan 
Topeka  area  jumped  to  a  new  high  of 
167,770.  More  new  industries  are  moving 
in  too.  In  1969  alone,  six  new  industries 
established  plants  and  branches  here.  I.n 
this  prosperous  area  nine  out  of  ten 
families  read  The  Capital-Journal.  2.  If 
you  have  something  to  sell,  these  news¬ 
papers  can  sell  it  for  you. 

1.  $M  Survey  of  Buyine  Bower 

2.  A.B.C. 

Notionol  Beps.  Bronhom-Meleney,  Inc. 

Topeka  Capital -Journal 

Morning-Ivening-Sundoy 


being  exceptional  in  other  fields. 
They  were  eminent  speakers, 
writers  and  politicians  with  ad¬ 
vanced  liberal  views  and  a  pro¬ 
nounced  social  conscience. 

Lars  Oftedal  Sr  { 1838-l!t(Mt) , 
was  an  ordained  Lutheran  min¬ 
ister.  He  served  as  chaplain  of 
a  seaman’s  institute  in  Cardiff, 
Wales,  1866-1868  and  later  as 
pastor  of  St.  Petri  Church, 
Stavenger,  1880-1885.  In  1881 
Oftedal  became  a  member  of  the 
Stavanger  City  Council.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  seiwed  two  terms  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Norwegian 
Parliament  (Stortling)  1888- 
1895  and  1889  to  1891.  Two 
years  after  leaving  Parliament, 
Oftedal  established  Aftenblad. 

Lars  Oftedal  Jr  (1877-1932), 
studied  law  but  worked  from 
1900  until  his  death  as  Aften¬ 
blad’s  managing  editor.  He  was 
a  member  of  three  Norwegian 
governments,  seiwing  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Affairs  in  one  govern¬ 
ment  and  Secretary  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Trade  and  Ship¬ 
ping  in  two  others.  For  his  leg¬ 
islative  efforts  establishing  fish¬ 
ermen’s  rights  to  organize  and 
be  guaranteed  a  standard  price 
for  their  catch,  Lars  Junior 
was  memoralized  by  a  statue 
erected  in  the  heart  of  Stavan¬ 
ger. 

Lars  .son,  Sven  (1905-1948), 
was  a  doctor.  Active  in  social 
welfare  work  he  served  as  a 
member  of  Stavanger’s  Town 
Council  and  as  physician  for  the 
sports  teams  of  the  District  of 
Rogaland.  Arrested  by  the 
Nazis  as  a  hostage,  he  was  im¬ 
prisoned  first  in  Grini  Concen¬ 
tration  Camp;  then  released,  re- 
arrested  and  confined  until  the 
end  of  the  war  in  the  notorious 
Sachenhausen  Camp,  where  his 
medical  skill  is  ci-edited  with 
having  saved  hundreds  of  pris¬ 
oners’  liv'es.  After  the  war, 
Sven  became  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  held  the  cabinet 
post  once  occupied  by  his  father 
as  Secretary  of  the  De))artnient 
of  Social  Affairs. 

Lars  Junior’s  other  son, 
Christian,  was  Aftenblad’s  third 
editor.  Rated  as  perhaps  the 
most  outstanding  Liberal  poli¬ 
tician  of  the  postwar  years,  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Stoi  t- 
ling 

.\fler  Nazi  M'iziiiu' 

During  the  occupation,  1940- 
1945,  the  Nazis  merged  Aften¬ 
blad,  an  organ  of  the  Liberal 
Party  (Venstre)  with  another 
daily,  Stavangeren — which  had 
Conservative  Party  alliances — 
and  installed  their  own  puppet 
:  editor. 

j  In  1945,  both  newspapers 
.  went  their  separate  ways — with 
1  Aftenblad  building  one  of  Nor- 
I  way’s  most  modern  printing 


plants  that  was  to  pioneer  in 
color  printing. 

In  1955,  Christian  Oftedal 
died,  and  Per  Thomsen,  a  long¬ 
time  staffer  who  had  come  up 
through  the  ranks  and  acquired 
stock  in  the  newspaper,  as¬ 
sumed  the  post  of  editor  and 
publisher.  Aftenblad’s  continued 
journalistic  and  financial  suc¬ 
cess  is  credited  to  Thomsen,  who 
is  thought  of  as  a  “newspaper¬ 
man’s  new’spaperman,”  with 
farsighted  and  democratic  atti¬ 
tudes. 

At  his  insistence,  Aftenblad 
once  gave  $1,500  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute  “to  help 
a  Czechoslovakian  journalist 
exercise  his  profession  in  free¬ 
dom — and  thereby  strengthen 
the  world’s  free  press.’’ 

And  in  September,  1968, 
when  most  Norwegian  news  me¬ 
dia  boycotted  the  European 
sports  championships  in  Athens 
to  show  their  “moral  support” 
of  opponents  to  the  Greek  mili¬ 
tary  government,  Thomsen  in¬ 
sisted  the  press  had  “an  abso- 
lu’.e  responsibility”  to  cover  the 
story.  Aftenblad  did,  providing 
both  heavy  sports  coverage  and 
political  analyses.  Norwegian 
politicians  and  political  editors 
praised  the  “moral  position”  of 
the  Norwegian  press,  but  most 
newsmen  admired  Thomsen’s 
refusal  to  compromise  what  he 
viewed  as  his  newspaper’s 
prime  responsibility  as  a  news 
medium. 


IS  etc  Orleans  thanks 
its  *  super  salesman^ 

New  Orleans 

George  VV.  Healy  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Times-Picayune  and  the 
“salesman”  who  helped  bring 
the  1970  Super  Bowl  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  has  been  chosen  as  the 
1  iistinguished  Salesman  at 
Large  for  1970  by  the  Sales- 
Marketing  Executives  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
New  Orleans  Area. 

Robert  M.  Richmond,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Selection  Commit¬ 
tee,  explained  that  Healy  was 
chosen  “for  his  dedication  of 
service  in  selling  the  City  of 
New  Orleans  over  the  past  40 
years  ...” 

In  particular,  Richmond 
pointed  to  Healy’s  salesmanship 
as  chairman  of  the  Super  Bowl 
Task  Force  1970  Committee. 

Healy  was  appointed  to  that 

committee  by  Mayor  Victor  H. 
Schiro. 

“.4fter  many  months  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  organization,  Mr. 

Healy  and  the  committee  were 

successful  in  bringing  football’s 
biggest  prize  to  the  City  of  New 
Orleans  in  January  of  1970,” 
Richmond  said. 
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News... 

tjpmes 
in  this 
community" 
cost  an 
avethge  of 

^6500. 


UP-TO-I  HE-MINUTE  facts  and  pix  for 
you  on  factory-built  housing,  including  44 
glossies  showing  interiors  of  latest  model 
beautifully  furnished,  decorated  and  even 
equipped  mobile  homes. 

Update  your  background  information 
on  mobile  homes,  modulars  and  sectionals, 
where  the  housing  action  is. 

Our  35-year-old  association  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  offers  you  a  wealth  of 
meaty  facts  on  this  zooming  industry,  its 


products  and  mobile  home  communities, 
now  lived  in  by  more  than  6  million.  (This 
year  about  half  of  all  new  single-family 
homes  will  come  from  factories!  ) 

The  coupon  will  bring  general  materials 
and  the  new  interior  pix  plus  goodies  cov¬ 
ering  your  special  interests  as  checked  be¬ 
low.  If  the  coupon  has  been  used,  send 
request  to  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers 
Assn.  E/P-4  at  20  North  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 


MOBILE  HOMES  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

20  North  Wacker.  Chicago,  III.  60606 

Please  send  background  material  plus  ‘extras'  checked. 


□  ROMNEY’S  plea  for  building  code  revision. 
Reprinted  from  STEEL. 

□  FINANCING,  long  term,  of  mobile  homes  and 
developments  under  new  liberal  FHA  regu¬ 
lations;  latest  rulings  permit  S  &  L  loans,  too. 


□  WOMAN-interest:  Assembled  reports  on  home¬ 
maker  aspects,  from  several  types  and  age- 
groups  of  residents. 

□  ZONING:  Data  for  consideration  where/when 
rezoning  is  needed. 


n  CAREER  potential  of  the  industry, 

_ _  .  Publication 

_ _  City  _  _  Sta 


QUO 


"  in  comics 


Hank  Ketcham’s 
great  new  comic  strip 
and  Sunday  Page. 
Signed  by 

224  newspapers  before 
first  publication. 


VERSUS 


A  new  kind  of 
comic  strip 
and  Sunday  Page 
by  Jack  Wohl 
that  is  tuned  in  to 
that  vital  group 


-the  young  moderns. 


—  in  editorial 


"Then  you  pick  him  up  by  the  rabbit  ears,  Ike  this 


SoreFs 


King  P  eatures  Syndicate,  Inc.,  1970. 


News  Service 

Brilliant, 
stinging  satire 
by  Edward  Sorel,  the 
political  caricaturist 
whose  drawings  are 
currently  being  ■ 
exhibited  in  the 
Museum  of 
Decorative  Arts  of 
the  Louvre,  in  Paris. 


R.  K.  Rogers,  General  Sales  Director  KING  FEATURES  SYN 


Drel’s  News  Service 


1.  —For  those  planning  home  improvements. 


I  commentary 


'Z>C\\\ESCU£-’ 

You  may  need  help 
pronouncing  his  name 
(Zee-she)  but  his 
editorial  cartoons 
pack  a  punch 
that  is  unforgettable. 


—  in  reader  services 


YOUR  BETTER  HOME 
—  BUILD  and  IMPROVE 


John  D.  Bloodgood,  A.I.A.,  one  of  America’s  leading 
architects,  creates  a  double-value  feature: 


•II 


CIS 


Canadian  award 
winners  named 

Toronto 

Awards  for  excellence  in 
writing,  photography  and  car¬ 
tooning  were  presented  April 
11  to  10  Canadian  newspaper¬ 
men  at  the  National  Newspaper 
Awards  Dinner. 

The  Toronto  Men’s  Press 
Club  established  the  awards  in 
1949.  Since  then  $63,600  in 
prizes  and  31  citations  for  merit 
have  gone  to  Canadian  newspa- 
l)ermen  and  women  from  coast 
to  coast.  The  awards  fund,  now 
established  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis,  was  built  up  by  contri¬ 
butions  by  newspapers  and 
newspaper  groups  across  the 
country. 

The  1969  winners  who  re¬ 
ceived  $400  and  certificates 
were : 

Editorial  writing  —  Martin 
Dewey,  Toronto  Star. 

Spot  news  reporting — Gwyn 
Jocko  Thomas,  Toronto  Star, 
who  became  the  first  three-time 
winner  in  this  category. 

Feature  writing  —  Brian 
Stewart,  Montreal  Gazette. 

Staff  corresponding — Peter 
Worthington,  42,  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  a  previous  winner. 

Spot  news  photography  — 


'I’ibor  Kolley,  Toronto  (llohe  and 
Mail. 

Feature  photography  —  Peter 
Bregg,  Canadian  Press. 

Editorial  cartooning  —  Ed¬ 
ward  Uluschak,  Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal.  j 

Sports  writing  —  Bob  Pen¬ 
nington,  Toronto  Telegram,  for 
the  second  time. 

Ted  Beaudoin,  formerly  of 
the  Prince  George  Citizen,  re¬ 
ceived  a  citation  in  the  spot- 
news-reporting  division  and 
Joseph  MacSween,  50,  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Montreal  staff, 
was  similarly  honored  for  fea¬ 
ture  writing. 

• 

Dousing  of  one  fire 
sets  off  another  one 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Two  successive  fires  in  a 
ventilating  system  and  releasing 
of  sprinkler  system  resulted  in 
an  estimated  $50,000  damages 
April  7  at  the  Hollgwood  Citi- 
zen-Netvs  plant  but  did  not 
interrupt  publication.  Fire  broke 
out  shortly  before  midnight  in 
a  lead  melting  pot  and  spread 
to  the  exhaust  system.  Firemen 
soon  put  out  fire  but  when  they 
turned  on  ventilating  system 
dormant  sparks  apparently 
started  second  fire  which  set  off 
the  sprinkling  system  in  engrav¬ 
ing  department. 


1890  copy  wins 
Tucson  Citizen’s 
centennial  prize 

Tucson 

The  Tucson  Daily  Citizen, 
which  will  complete  its  first 
century  of  continuous  publica¬ 
tion  this  year,  set  off  its  cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  with  an  old 
newspaper  contest. 

A  $100  cash  prize,  offered  to 
the  reader  submitting  the  oldest 
copy  of  the  Citizen,  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Alicia  Franklin,  Nogales, 
Ariz.  She  entered  a  copy  of  the 
January  1,  1890,  edition. 

Although  most  of  the  papers 
entered  were  published  after 
VV’orld  War  I,  several  contest¬ 
ants  wej-e  able  to  submit  pre- 
1900  editions. 

Served  adoix-  village 

John  Wasson  founded  the 
Arizonxi  Citizen  October  15, 
1870,  when  Tucson  was  an 
adobe  village  with  a  population 
of  3,200.  The  paper  was  born  42 
years  before  Arizona  Territory 
became  a  state.  It  was  a  weekly 
for  the  first  nine  years  of  its 
life. 

The  Citizen  of  today  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  four- 
page  sheet.  It  has  a  dally  cir¬ 


culation  in  excess  of  50,000. 

The  Arizona  Citizen  became 
a  daily  March  1,  1879,  but  a 
weekly  edition  also  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  1912,  the  year  Ari¬ 
zona  achieved  statehood.  The 
paper’s  name  was  changed  in 
1901  to  the  Tucson  Citizen  and, 
in  1929,  to  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen.  William  A.  Small  Jr. 
has  been  publisher  since  1966. 

• 

Paper  drive  opens 
salvage  plant  bid 

San  FRANfist'o 
A  newspaper  salvage  drive 
has  begun  here  as  a  month-long 
test  of  the  feasibility  of  a  re¬ 
used  newsprint  plant  operation 
in  this  area  by  Garden  State 
Paper  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

"rhe  campaign  was  launched 
with  a  story  on  a  front  page 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
which  was  printed  on  re-used 
newsprint.  If  the  drive  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  Garden  State  will  con¬ 
sider  seriously  the  building  of 
a  plant  here,  it  was  announced. 

Richard  Scudder,  president 
of  the  paper  company,  said 
reasonable  asurance  of  a  suj)- 
ply  of  old  papers  was  required 
before  commitment  of  the  large 
sum  required  for  a  plant.  Every 
ton  of  paper  saved  for  reinking 
and  reprocessing  saves  17  forest 
trees,  the  Examiner  stated. 


When  you  go  to  a  strange  city 
isn’t  it  nice  to  have  a  friend  show 
you  around  so  you 
won’t  do  anything  rash 
like  maybe  run  your 
ad  in  the 

wrong  newspaper? 


We’d  like 

to  show  you  around 
The  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
the  right  newspaper: 

One.  The  Times  Herald  is 
the  circulation  leader*  in  six- 
county  Metro  Dallas  over 
the  second  paper  by  23,498 
households  daily  and  36,384 
Sunday:  And  Metro  Dallas  is 
where  1,454,600  people  live, 
work  and  shop. 

Two.  For  43  consecutive 
years  The  Times  Herald  has 
carried  more  retail  and 
national  advertising  than  any 


other  paper  in  town.  In  1969, 
we  carried  55  million  lines  of 
ads,  1 .5  million  more  than  the 
second  paper.  Why? 

Three.  For  one  thing,  The 
Times  Herald  is  the  afternoon 
paper.  Dallas  is  a  city  where 
over  80%  of  all  employees 
report  to  work  between  six 
and  eight  in  the  morning 
Also,  35  of  every  100  of  these 
employees  are  women.  The 


Times  Herald  is  the  paper 
they  reacy  when  they  get  home. 

Four.  And  look  at  the  CPM. 
No  contest.  Your  ad  runs  far¬ 
ther  for  less,  way  less,  in  The 
Times  Herald. 

The  Times  Herald 
Your  iiiend  in  Dallas, 
demograplucally  speaking. 

Represented  nationally 
by  Branham-Moloney,  Inc. 


•Soi;rce.  Ono-day  counts  of  circulation  computed  from  ABC  Audits  dated  March  31,  1969. 
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Can  two  medium-sized  successful  companies 
get  together  and  compete  more  effectively  in 
an  industry  peopled  by  giants  and  possessed 
of  a  voracious  appetite  for  capital? 


We  think  so. 

We're  Great  Northern  Nekoosa. 
A  new  company  that  brings  together 
two  successful  companies. 

Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper,  for  one. 

The  country's  leading  producer 
of  business  forms  papers. 

A  major  innovator  of  papers  for 
computers  and  copiers. 

And  a  producer  of  high-grade 
business  communication  papers. 

All  amounting  to  a  1969  sales  rec¬ 
ord  of  $165  million  (up  18%  over  1968). 

And  Great  Northern  Paper. 

The  country's  leading  independ¬ 


ent  producer  of  newsprint  and  con- 
tainerboard.  And  a  major  producer  of 
printing  papers  for  directories,  catalogs, 
magazines,  paperbacks  and  special 
supplements. 

All  amounting  to  a  1969  sales  rec¬ 
ord  of  $175  million  (up  12%  over  1968). 

So  you  can  begin  to  see  how  our 
merger  adds  up  to  a  new  company 
greater  than  both  our  parts. 

Now  we  have  the  power  of  diver¬ 
sity.  A  diversity  that  runs  the  gamut  of 
the  paper-making  field. 

More  important,  we  have  the 
power  of  capital.  With  combined  assets 
of  $430  million,  combined  sales  of  $340 
million,  annual  net  income  of  $20  million 


and  a  cash  flow  of  $48  million  a  year. 

Yes,  we  think  two  successful  me¬ 
dium-sized  companies  can  get  together 
and  compete  successfully. 

Especially  if  together  they  amount 
to  more  than  just  two  successful  com¬ 
panies.  Great  Northern  Nekoosa,  522 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y  10036. 

GREAT 

NORTHERN 

NEKODSA 

CORPORATION 


"This  is  the  piace  buyer  and  seiier  meet" 


ways  been  the  most  important  factor 
in  our  sales  promotion  plan.  If  any¬ 
thing  had  to  he  cut,  the  last  thing 
we’d  think  of  cutting  nut  would  he  Standard  Rate. 

"Right  now  we’re  putting  the  major  portion  of  our 
advertising  in  Standard  Rate  because  this  is  the  place 
huver  and  seller  meet.’’ 


The  men  largely  responsible  for  the  FORT 
WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM’s  steady  growth  in 
national  lineage  pinpoint  Standard  Rate’s  unique 
and  important  role  in  their  total  sales  communi¬ 
cations  system. 


Snyder:  "In  today’s  economic  slow- 
down  our  promotion  has  to  work 
harder  than  ever  to  help  us  get  husi- 
Jy  ness.  We  have  a  relatively  small 
sales  staff,  so  our  choice  of  the  media 
»  help  us  communicate  with 

r  advertising  agencies  is  extremely  im¬ 

portant  to  us.  Standard  Rate  is  one  of  our  primary 
selling  tools.” 


Fairley:  "Of  course  different  buyers 
are  looking  for  different  things.  Some 
are  looking  for  the  metro  area  and 
some  are  looking  for  the  ADI  because 
they’re  working  out  a  media  mix  of 
both  broadcast  and  newspapers.  And 
some  are  looking  for  state  coverage. 

So  in  our  advertising  in  Standard  Rate  we  try  to  have 
some  statistical  breakouts  for  evervone.” 


mam 


Ray:  "You  know,  years  ago  when  you 
would  call  on  the  largest  of  agencies, 
all  you  had  to  do  was  to  contact  one 
man.  But  now  they  have  whole  floors 
of  nothing  but  space  buyers  and  me¬ 
dia  supervisors.  So,  what  with  all  the 
other  people  that  sometimes  are  in¬ 
volved,  you  could  spend  a  couple  of  weeks  just  in  one 
agency. 

"So  it  makes  sense  to  be  in  Standard  Rale.  It  is  the 
bible  of  the  agency  people.” 


Ray:  “  We  try  to  tell  as  much  of  our 
story  as  we  can  in  as  few  words  as 
we  can  and  often  we  use  maps  to 
help  people  get  the  story  at  a  glance. 
I  find  that  more  and  more  people  are 
glad  to  have  the  .ADI  description.  I 
just  got  back  from  Atlanta  and  1 
found  that  almost  everybody  was  pleased  to  have  the 


L.  to  R.  William  Fairley,  Promotion  Director,  FORT 
WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM;  David  Snyder,  Advertising 
Director;  Ralph  Ray,  National  Advertising  Manager. 


iliilii  showiii”  our  ADI  (:ovcr;i”(!.  l.iisl  Irii)  lo  Ntnv  York 

I  round  thill  this  cououpt  is  vtu-y  wull  iicoi'itlcd  tlierc." 

i  Snyder:  ‘'Well,  iis  one  luiyur  pul  it  to 
“i  mu,  Why  iiolV'  ‘Al'lur  .'ill,’  ho  said, 
ll  ‘u'u’ru  tyiii”  it  all  lo,yulhur.  Wu’ru  huy- 
iu.<{  whiituviu’  iiiudiii  \vi'  uut'd  in  order 
to  <>ul  the  (:overaj>e  vve  want  for  a 

'■'I’here’s  one  very  imiiorlant  indi- 
tiiilion  thill  our  inroriuiitiou  iu  Sliindiird  Ride  is  used. 

II  is  the  idiiiii  liicl  Ihiil  we  <>(‘l  coulriicis  where  obvi¬ 
ously  we  were  hou^hl  liilher  ihiiu  haviu”  sold  some¬ 
body.  We  t’el  coiilriiols  Iroiii  iieojile  we  hiive  never 
ciilled  on  iiud  Irom  peojile  we  hiiven'l  stsm  in  ii  Ions, 
Ion”  while." 

Ray:  "I  would  never  e\|H'f;l  iinyhody 
to  ruiul  our  iid  iiiid  immediidt'ly  si”n 
ii  coulriicl.  Ihil  lor  Ihiil  uiiilter  I  don't 
e\])e(:l  lo  Wiilk  out  with  ii  si”ned  t;on- 
liiic.l  in  my  list  when  1  nuike  a  sales 
call  either. 

"I  went  lo  (dnca”o  not  Ion”  ii”o  to 
pul  on  a  lull-scide  presenliilion  lo  sell  iin  imporliint 
iiccounl  iind  I  didn't  know  whether  or  not  we  were 
soil!”  lo  ”el  the  business  until  the  conlriicl  r:ame 
throu”h  si\  months  hiler. 

"1  don't  imii”ine  uny  business  we  ”el  is  the  result 
oi  iinv  sins/e  ihiii”  we  do.  'I'hiil  sides  presenliilion  we 


Old  Orchard  Koiid,  Skokie,  Ill.  (>0()7() 


IN  SRDS  YOU  ARE  THERE  J 

selling  by  helping  people  buy 


made  was  not  the  first  lime  they  had  heard  of  us.  It 
added  to  the  sum  total  of  what  they  knew  about  us  up 
to  that  point.  And  then  1  ima”ine  there  were  many  dis¬ 
cussions  and  undoubtedly  the  people  involved  there 
went  hiick  to  Stiindard  Rate  dozens  of  times  in  the 
ensuin<>  six  months  as  they  vvei”hed  all  the  alterna¬ 
tives  for  coveriii”  this  market.” 


Fairley:  “That’s  w’hy  it’s  so  impor¬ 
liint  for  us  to  tiike  as  much  space  as 
we  can  in  Standard  Ride  to  tell  both 
]iiirts  of  our  story;  the  importance  of 
the  ttdiil  market  and  our  dominant 
covera”e  of  our  portion  of  the 
market.” 


Snyder:  “What  we  have  in  Standard 
Rate  is,  in  lar”e  measure,  a  summary 
of  the  presentation  Ralph  put  on.  I 
can’t  imaoine  Ih.it  it  did  us  any  harm 
to  have  people  reminded  of  the 
thin”s  he  had  Siiid,  everytime  they 
went  back  to  Standard  Rate  to  re¬ 
view  media  information  in  tbe  course  of  makiii”  up 
their  minds.” 


ABC  board  aims  to  settle 
‘unpaid’  issue  within  year 


Chicago 

Paid  circulation  eligibility  re- 
((uirements  for  business  publi¬ 
cation  membership,  an  issue 
which  has  challenged  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  for  most 
of  the  06  years  of  its  existence, 
will  be  resolved  by  the  ARC 
Board  of  Directors  within  the 
next  12  months,  according  to 
Fred  W.  Heckel,  chairman. 

The  formal  resolution  of  the 
issue,  of  ABC  extending  audit¬ 
ing  services  to  non-paid  busi¬ 
ness  publications  or  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  pre.sent  paid  eligi¬ 
bility  policy,  is  the  objective  of 
a  course  of  action  approved  by 
the  board  at  its  April  10  meet¬ 
ing. 

A  definitive  timetable,  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  full  .sharing  of  sub¬ 
stantive  viewpoints  and  facts 
with  all  members  and  a  dead¬ 
line  for  formal  Board  action  on 
the  issue,  will  be  established  by 
the  directors  at  their  meeting 
in  June. 

The  debate  on  the  proposal  to 
permit  members  of  the  business 
publication  division  to  establish 


.separate  eligibility  standards 
from  those  of  other  .ABC  media 
members  refiects  differing  inter¬ 
pretations  of  last  October’s 
member  expression  on  the  issue. 
At  that  annual  meeting,  the  to¬ 
tal  membership  voted  almost  2 
to  1  against  the  proposal.  How¬ 
ever,  a  majority  of  members 
voting  in  four  of  the  six  mem¬ 
ber  divisional  meetings  favored 
the  change  in  business  publica¬ 
tion  eligibility  requirements. 

No  cuiiiprttiiiiM' 

Earlier  this  year  the  Board’s 
Business  Publication  Commit¬ 
tee,  recognizing  that  serious  ob¬ 
jections  and  concerns  by  many 
.ABC  members  over  the  issue  ex¬ 
isted,  called  for  the  activation 
of  machinery  to  determine 
means  by  which  the  needs  of  all 
members  could  be  met. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  10  directors  and  under 
the  chairmanship  of  John  H. 
Kauffman,  president  of  the 
Washhifiton  (D.C.)  Star,  met 
March  2')  and  April  8  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  an  answer  to  the 


Business  Publication  Commit¬ 
tee’s  request. 

Kauffmann  reported  to  the 
board  April  10  that  “all  facets 
of  the  70%  member.ship  eligibil¬ 
ity  rule  had  been  studied  and 
analyzed.  All  suggestions  for  a 
resolution  of  the  divergent  ojiin- 
ions  of  the  membership  had 
been  discussed.  Two  fundamen¬ 
tal  considerations  were  before 
your  committee:  1)  that  the 
Board  had  gone  to  the  entire 
membership  for  its  guidance 
and  the  member.ship  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  against  any  change 
in  the  eligibility  rule;  and  2) 
that  a  sizable  minority  had  a 
heartfelt,  sincere,  and  persua¬ 
sive  need  for  an  eligibility  rule 
change  for  business  publica¬ 
tions. 

“.After  great  deliberation, 
your  ad  hoc  committee  was  un¬ 
able,  compatible  with  the  vote 
of  the  majority  of  the  member¬ 
ship,  to  find  an  acceptable  and 
rea.sonable  compromise  that 
would  bring  satisfaction  to  the 
expressed  needs  of  the  troubled 
minority.’’ 

Daiiiag)'  lo  ABC 


failing  to  take  action  than 
could  result  from  taking  an  ac¬ 
tion  that  may  or  may  not,  in  the 
final  judgment  of  experience, 
have  been  the  wi.sest.  You  have 
a  chance  to  recover  from  some¬ 
thing  that  has  been  done.  I 
know  of  no  way  to  recover  from 
.something  that  hasn’t  been 
done.’’ 

Through  its  chairman,  J.  El¬ 
ton  Tuohig,  senior  vicepresident 
of  McGraw-Hill  Publications, 
the  board’s  business  jniblication 
committee  agreed  to  present  at 
the  June  meeting  a  definitive 
program  of  information  e.x- 
change,  leading  to  a  formal  vote 
of  the  directors  as  .soon  as  prac¬ 
tical,  but  no  later  than  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  April  1971. 

Sixteen  advertisers  and  47 
colleges  and  universities  head 
the  list  of  new  non-publisher 
members  of  the  Audit  Bureau. 
The  76  non-publi.sher  members 
were  elected  to  membership  by 
the  ABC  board  during  their 
April  meeting  and  20  publishers 
became  members  with  the  re¬ 
lease  of  their  initial  .Audit  Re¬ 
ports. 

In  the  newspaper  group  were 
these  dailies: 

Selma  Tinies-Joiinidl,  Selma, 
.Alabama. 

Naugatuck  Dailg  News,  Nau¬ 
gatuck,  Conn. 

Ne^c  York  Cohnuu,  New 
York. 


lall  space 
sells... 


particularly  in  smaller  city 

dally  oewspapers 

HERE'S  WHY:  The  reader  of  a  smaller  city  daily  newspaper 
has  more  time  to  peruse  each  copy,  because  the  newspaper 
IS  usually  smaller,  less  crowded  and  with  editorial  content 
that  is  alive  with  local  events  that  involve  the  reader.  This 
provides  a  depth  of  readership  that  favors  the  advertisers 
in  these  daily  newspapers,  even  when  relatively  small 
space  is  used. 

Try  a  few  smaller  city  markets  as  a  test  .  .  .  contact- 

(g1UM«lllllt8PIIP[IS 

THOMSON  BRUSH  HOME  NEWSPAPERS  Inc.  -  THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  Inc. 


In  a  charge  to  the  director.s. 
Board  Chairman  h'red  W. 
Heckel,  vicepresident  -  advertis¬ 
ing,  United  Air  Lines,  said,  “It 
seems  to  me  that  right  now  is 
the  time  to  commence  a  definite 
course  of  action  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  lieen  debated  by 
ABC  for  many  years. 

“During  that  time  there  has 
been  no  significant  change  in 
the  issue,  and  no  substantial 
progress  toward  solving  it.  The 
net  result  has  been  to  evolve  for 
ABC  and  its  directors  an  im¬ 
pression  of  indecision,  incoher¬ 
ence,  and  even  irresponsibility. 
Neither  the  ABC  nor  its  di¬ 
rectors  desire  or  deserve  this 
representation  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  community. 

“No  one  can  challenge  our 
thoroughness  for  we  have  de¬ 
voted  years  to  deliberation. 
Anyone  can  challenge  our  effec¬ 
tiveness  for  in  all  that  time  we 
have  failed  to  make  a  durable 
decision,  or  even  take  an  under¬ 
standable  and  clearly  defined 
position. 

“There  is  no  (luestion  but 
that  this  is  a  difficult  problem. 
It  has  survived  because  it  is 
difficult.  But  difficult  problems 
can  be  met.  Decisions,  however 
painful,  can  be  made. 

“In  my  opinion,  far  greater 
damage  is  being  done  to  ARC 
and,  for  that  matter,  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  interests  it  .serves,  by 


Pauls  Vallcj/  Pailg  Deiuo- 
crat,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

Dailjf  World,  .Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

New  weekly  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  are: 

Milgitas  Post,  Milpitas,  Calif. 

Vista  Press,  Vista,  Calif. 

City  News,  New  York. 

Alawanre  News,  Graham, 
N.C. 

Amliersthurg  Echo,  .Amherst- 
burg,  Ont. 

Goderich  Sig)ial-Star,  Gode¬ 
rich,  Ont. 

L’Echo  dc  Vaudrcauil-Solou- 
ges,  Dorion,  Que. 

• 

Paper's  first  earrier 
honored  by  S25  sraiit 

Torrington,  Conn. 

The  James  H.  Graham 
.Award  for  Newsjiaper  Carrier 
Excellence — an  annual  cash 
grant  of  $25 — honors  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  Torringtou  Regis¬ 
ter's  first  carrier  in  the  1880’s 
who  Ijecame  a  leader  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  community. 

The  award  is  being  sponsored 
by  Ml',  and  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Lizotte.  He  was  a  Register  cai*- 
rier  and  later  a  circulation  su¬ 
pervisor  for  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant.  Mrs.  Lizotte  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  H.  Graham  who 
was  manager  of  the  Torrington 
Printing  Co.  until  1909. 
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With  a  range  from  5  to  72  point,  and  ^  only  four  grids.  What  else  could  we 

an  eight-font  capacity,  the  Linofilm  -  z  ^  name  it  but  Super-Quick? 

Super-Quick  can  set  an  entire  news-  rv^  ‘  ^  Your  Mergenthaler  Sales  Engineer 

paper — news,  ads,  classified — from  iiii  can  show  you  how  this  low-cost  photo- 

one  four-grid  set-up.  Or  turn  out  a  typesetter  can  be  the  best  equipment 

variety  of  commercial  composition —  investment  you’ve  ever  made.  Or  write 

books,  publications,  job  work — about  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Mer- 

three  times  as  fast  as  the  fastest  line-  genthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York 

caster.  All  the  lines  shown  below  were 
set  on  a  Linofilm  Super-Quick  using 


There  s  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER-  QUICK  typographic  variety  and  flexibility 
There's  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER-  QUICK  typographic  variety  and  Ilexibility 

I  hcrc's  aliiH>st  no  limit  to  SUI’ER-QL' 1C  K  typographic  variety  and  Ilexibility. 

! here's  ttliitosi  no  limit  la  SUPliR-QUK'K  lypoi’iapltic  variety  and  Jle.xihility. 
rhere’s  almost  no  limit  to  SL’PER-QUK'K  typographic  variety  and  flexibility. 

There’s  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER-QUICK  typographic  variety  and  flexihility. 

There’s  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER-QUICK  typographic  variety  and  flexibility. 
There’s  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER-QUICK  typographic  variety  and  flexibility. 

There's  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER-QUICK  typographic  variety  and  fl 
There's  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER-QUICK  typographic  variety  and  fl 

ere’s  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER-QUICK  typographic  variety  an 
ere*s  almost  no  limit  to  SU PER-QUICK  typographic  variety  an 

dmost  no  limit  to  SUPER-QUICK  typographic  varit 

tlmost  no  limit  to  SUPER-QUICK  typographic  varit 

lost  no  limit  to  SUPER-QUICK  typographic  va 
lost  no  limit  to  SUPER-QUICK  typographic  va 

to  limit  to  SUPER-QUICK  typograp 
lo  limit  to  SUPER-QUICK  typograp 

imit  to  SUPER-QUICK  typogn 
imit  to  SU  PER-QUICK  typogn 

it  to  SUPER- QUICK  type 
it  to  SUPER-QUICK  typo 

3  SUPER-QUICK  \ 

■>  SUPER-QUICK  f 


JOURNALISM  DEANS  who  met  recently  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  to  discuss  "Journalism  Education  in  the  Seventies"  in¬ 
cluded,  from  left:  Robert  Murphy,  Kentucky;  John  Adams,  North 
Carolina;  John  Paul  Jones,  Florida;  Albert  t.  Scroggins,  USC;  and 
Warren  Agee,  Georgia. 


“Though  information  is  gen¬ 
erally  available  about  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  and  coverage  on 
an  ADI  geographic  ba.se,  this 
information  is  recorded  only 
market  by  market;  there  is  no 
Iadison,  Wis.  papers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  summarization  or  generaliza- 
Efficiency  of  Capital  Times  and  Wisconsin  tion,”  commented  William  H. 
)6  ADI  Mar-  State  Journal,  this  eight-page  Scrivner,  advertising  manager 
^ment)  is  de-  self-filing  booklet  shows  the  of  Madison  Newspapers.  “Our 
media  plan-  number  of  newspaper  “buys”  intention  in  publishing  this  in- 
r  advertisers  needed  to  reach  various  pene-  formation  was  to  supply  quick, 
jencies.  tration  levels  in  each  of  the  206  easy-to-use  summary  material 

adison  News-  ADI  (Area  of  Dominant  Inter-  on  behalf  of  all  newspapers  with 
est)  markets  individually,  by  special  emphasis  on  the  90  mar- 
- groups  of  10  ADIs  (in  sales  kets  with  one-buy  50%  mini¬ 
rank  order)  individually  and  mum  penetration  capabilities.  It 
"  cumulatively.  is  not  intended  to  be  used  in 

Aggregate  line  rate  for  the  intermedia 
appropriate  number  of  papers 


Booklet  makes  it 


Washiiifston  Post 
expands  a^ain 

Washington 
Ground  was  broken  April  17 
for  construction  of  a  nine-story 
building  which  will  double  the 
publishing  facilities  of  the 
Washington  Post.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  about  $14  million. 

The  new  building  to  be 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  15th 
St.,  N.W.,  will  tie  in  with  an 
expansion  of  the  Post’s  present 
plant  at  1515  L  St.  N.W.  The 
building  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  about  two  years, 
comparisons,  but  Two  new  eight-unit  Goss 
rather  to  stimulate  interest  and  presses  will  lie  added  to  the 
needed  is  also  shown  by  lO’s  activity  in  newspaper  or  media  present  seven  lines  of  presses, 
of  ADIs  individually  and  cumu-  mix  advertising”.  Enlarged  newsprint  storage 

latively.  Information  is  recorded  The  booklet  is  available  from  areas  and  press  rooms  will  be 

in  seven  successive  steps  from  Manager  General  Advertising,  providiHl,  a  small  room  with 
the  20%  to  the  80%  penetration  Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  new  sophisticated  equipment 
levels.  Box  989,  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  occupy  the  entire  third 

The  user  can  go  down  the  .53701;  or  from  Jan  &  Kelley  floor,  pro<luction  and  mechan- 
vertical  axis  (ADI  markets  in  Division  of  Branham-Moloney  jcal  departments  will  be  on  the 
sales  rank  order)  to  the  desired  Inc.  fourth  floor  and  the  news  de¬ 
point  using  numbers  of  markets  •  partment  will  have  more  than 

rr  i)er  cent  of  U.S.  Retail  Sales;  pjyp  gpp  seleotecl  twice  the  s))ace  it  now  occupies, 

he  can  then  go  horizontally  to  c, Announcing  the  new  building 

the  desired  minimum  pene  ra-  ^OUtllalll  PellOHS 

T'ki  /-f  ^  poin  in  Toronto  it  is  completed,  the  communica- 

newspapermen  and  a  tions  system,  which  now  trans- 
num^r  of  magazine  writer  have  been  ,„its  the  Washington  Post-Los 
papeis  necessary  to  reach  the  awarded  Southam  Fellowships  Ane-eles  Times  News  Seiwice 

ereeutl  ?rnTrTte”"  September  ,aav  utilize  space  satellites  for 

®  Til  academic  overseas  communications. 

The  special  supplement  sin-  year  of  study  at  the  University 
gles  out  the  90  ADI  markets  in  of  Toronto  • 

which  an  adverti-ser  can  achieve  The  1970  Fellows  are:—  o  K  L’  I  1 

oO'^;  minimum  jienetration  with  Harry  Bruce,  .Maclean's  liailK  s  Doard 

one  newspaper  buy.  Magazine.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

There  are  three  tables  in  the  Kenneth  R.  Clark,  Canadian  John  R.  Purcell,  vicepresident, 
supplement  using  a  universe  of  Press,  Ottawa.  finance  and  administration  of 

these  90  ADI  markets.  The  Philip  R.  McLeod,  Herald-  Gannett  Company  Inc.  was 
three  tables  show:  the  90  ADIs  Tribune,  Grande  Prairie,  Al-  elected  to  the  board  of  Security 
ranked  in  order  of  (1)  pene-  berta.  Trust  Company.  Purcell,  38,  has 

tration  (2)  retail  sales,  and  (3)  Garry  W.  Smith,  Spectator,  been  the  chief  financial  officer 
effective  sales  (obtained  by  mul-  Hamilton,  Ontario.  of  Gannett  since  1968.  He  was 

tiplying  retail  sales  by  penetra-  Andrew  Szende,  Toronto  formerly  with  United  Aircraft 
tion  percentage).  Dailg  Star.  Corporation  in  Hartford,  Conn. 


Ed  Hundt 

Mgr.  New  York  Office 
CWO&O 

WORKS  FOR  THE 
PONTIAC  PRESS 
and  so  do  all  the 
other  CWO&O  Salesmen, 


For  complete  information 
about  the  Pontiac,  Michigan 
Market  contact  .  .  . 


Cr«sm*r,  Woodward,  O'Moro  &  Ormtbee 
Inc. 

New  York  (21  2)  697-2400 
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FIRE  TKEnl . . . 


...demanded  some  angry  readers  complaining  to 
our  Company  president  about  a  Donrey  general 
manager  and  his  editor.  The  gripe?  Active  support 
of  an  issue  before  the  voters  in  their  city.  Did  we 
fire  them?  Of  course  not. 

Expressing  opinions  on  important  issues  and  aiding 
worthwhile  community  projects  is  a  Donrey  news¬ 


paper's  responsibility.  Local  problems.  Local  an¬ 
swers.  Wej  do  not  master-mind  the  decisions  of 
Donrey  managers  and  editors.  Theirs  is  the  freedom 
of  individual  action  and  decision-making,  while  still 
enjoying  tfjie  advantages  inherent  in  Group  opera¬ 
tion.  Donrey  likes  it  that  way  and  so  do  the  vast 
majority  of  our  readers.  That  is  why  we  back  up  our 
people.  Even  when  a  few  readers  sometimes  over¬ 
react. 


Donald  W.  Reynolds.  President 
737  N.  Mam.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada  89101 
920  Rogers  Avenue.  Fort  Smith.  Arkansas  72901 


6  groups  back  plan 
for  standard  data 


dertake  such  surveys  as  con¬ 
templated  by  the  plan,  2d  said 
they  probably  would  and  four 
hav’e  already  done  so  within  the 
past  two  years. 


Six  oiganizations  concerned 
with  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  have  jointly  released  a 
plan  for  standardizing  newspa¬ 
per  research  along  the  lines  pro¬ 
posed  early  this  year  by  the  Bu- 
r€*au  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  the  Bureau’s 
executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  .said  the  or¬ 
ganizations  are:  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  .Advertising  .Agen¬ 
cies,  Association  of  National 
.Advertisers,  the  .Audit  Burt^au 
of  Circulations,  the  .American 
.Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  International 
Newspaper  .Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  and  the  Bureau  of  .Adver¬ 
tising. 

The  plan  contains  two  main 
elements : 

F'irst,  it  would  standardize 
methods,  techniques,  data  re¬ 
ported  and  market  definitions 
for  local  research  conducted  by 
newsjjapers ; 

Second,  the  .Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  would  store  this  re¬ 


search  in  a  computer  data  bank 
together  with  Cen.sus  data  for 
the  same  marketing  areas. 

.A  third  feature  of  the  plan 
provides  for  developing  data  for 
smallei-,  non-competitiv’e  mar¬ 
kets  for  which  no  survey  exist 
by  the  use  of  simulation  tech¬ 
niques  to  be  approved  by  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion. 

As  a  result,  Bogart  said,  the 
program  would  establish  com¬ 
parability  of  l)oth  markets  and 
newspapei-  audiences  with  each 
other. 

Theie  is  already  considerable 
evidence  that  newsi)apers  will 
participate  actively  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  market  studies  to  go 
into  the  proposed  data  bank, 
Bogart  reported.  Thus  far.  111 
newspapers  have  responded  to 
a  questionnaire  .sent  out  by 
George  McFadden  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer-Pre.'ts  and 
DiH/uitch,  chairman  of  the  INAE 
Research  Committee.  Of  these, 
43  stated  that  they  would  un- 
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Union  Pacific 
Public 
Relations 
Department 


PHONE: 

OMAHA 

Barry  B  Combs  14021  271-3476 

PORTLAND 

George  Skorney  15031  227-7771 

LOS  ANGELES 

H  J  Forbes  (2131  685-4350 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
C  R  Rockwell  18011363-1544 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
W  G  Burden  12121 593-1700  or 
Ridgewood.  N  J  1201 1  445-0340 


ED  C.  SCHAFER 

General  Director  ot  Public  Relations 
Omaha.  Nebr  68102 


Lee  Enterprises 
earnings  are  up 
in  second  quarter 

Davknport,  la. 
Second  quarter  earnings  and 
earnings  per  share  of  Lee  En¬ 
terprises,  Incorpoi’ated  again 
increased  to  new  highs,  it  was 
reported  by  David  K.  Gottlieb, 
president. 

More  than  300  publishers  of  Lee  Enterprises,  which  was 
shopping  guide  and  free  news-  admitted  to  the  American 
papers  will  meet  May  14-16  at  Stock  Exchange  on  March  17, 
the  Hotel  Plaza,  Miami  Beach,  reported  second  quarter  earn- 
Florida  for  the  21st  annual  ings  of  $506,510  or  26<;  per 
convention  of  the  National  As-  .share  on  1,956,524  shares  out- 
sociation  of  .Advertising  Pub-  standing  compared  with  $460,- 
lishers.  635  or  24<^  per  share  on  1,906,- 

A  highlight  of  the  meeting  524  shares  outstanding  for  the 
will  be  N.AAP’s  11th  annual  same  quarter  of  the  preceding 
awards  competition  in  which  fiscal  year. 

there  are  nearly  500  entries  in  Consolidated  net  income  for 
various  categories.  the  six  months  ended  March  31, 

Judges  for  the  competition  1970  was  $1,526,879  or  78^  per 

are  Don  Howard,  adveidising  share  compared  with  $1,376,- 

manager,  Eckerd  Drugs,  Or-  626  or  72(‘  per  share  for  the 

lando;  Martin  Rhodes,  adver-  .same  period  during  the  preced- 
tising  director.  Eagle  Army —  ing  fiscal  year. 

Navy  Discount  Department  Gottlieb  pointed  out  these 
Stores,  Opa  Locha,  Florida;  earnings  do  not  reflect  approxi- 
and  A1  Cody,  president,  Cody  mately  $1,385,000  net  gain  as  a 
Publications,  Kissimmee,  Flor-  result  of  extraordinary  items 
ida.  during  Ixith  the  first  and  second 

The  business  program  will  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year 
Include  a  series  of  roundtables  1970,  which  resulted  in  approxi- 
on  postal  problems  and  co-op  mately  71(?  earnings  per  share, 

advertising;  workshops  on  The  sale  of  the  Company’s 
layout,  composition  and  copy;  27%  interest  in  WKBT-tv  in 
carrier  delivery;  a  company  or-  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  was  con- 
ganization,  tax  matters,  and  summated  in  January  and  the 
news  gathering,  feature  writ-  company  realized  an  extraor- 
ing  and  voluntary  pay  systems  dinary'  gain  of  approximately 
for  free  newspapers.  $1,100,000  or  57(‘  per  share 

The  organization,  headed  by  after  taxes  from  the  sale. 

Rudy  Van  Drie,  Ames  Adver-  In  accordance  with  Lee’s 
tiser,  Ames,  Iowa,  recently  policy  to  upgrade  its  properties, 
moved  its  offices  from  .Aurora,  Gottlieb  said,  the  company  sold 
Illinois  to  Chicago.  the  Livingston  (Mont.)  Enter- 

•  prise  effective  April  1,  and  re- 

porte<l  a  small  loss  of  approxi- 
FCC  okays  license  mately  $38,000  or  2(‘  per  share 

for  ‘music’  station  after  tax  offsets. 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  10^ 
Washington  pgr  share  payable  July  1,  to 
A  Federal  Communications  .shareholders  on  record  as  of 
Commission  hearing  examiner  June  2,  was  declared  bv  the 
has  ruled  that  the  addition  of  a  board  of  directors  of  Lee  En- 
FM  ‘‘good  music”  station  to  the  terprises,  at  the  regular  quar- 
facilities  of  a  newspaper  organ-  terlv  meeting, 
ization  which  already'  holds  li-  '  • 

censes  for  six  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  and  has  an  interest  in  two 
others  and  owns  or  has  an  in¬ 
terest  in  at  least  a  dozen  news¬ 
papers  raises  no  “substantial 


Canipai^i  aide 

Harrisbirg,  Pa. 
The  appointment  of  Richard 


question”  of  either  national  or  Moody,  former  editorial  col- 
local  undue  concentration  of  umnist  for  the  .Vcw  Crestfe  (Pa.) 
media  control.  News,  as  campaign  press  secre- 

The  examiner  recommended  tary,  has  been  announced  by  Lt. 
that  the  application  of  Lee  En-  Gov.  Raymond  J.  Broderick,  Re- 
terprises  Inc.  for  a  new  611  publican  candidate  for  Gk)v- 
feet  FM  station  at  Billings,  ernor.  Moody  is  president-elect 
Montana,  be  granted.  The  issue  of  the  UPI  Editors  of  Pennsyl- 
of  undue  concentration  of  con-  vania  and  secretary  of  the 
trol  was  raised  in  connection  Pittsburgh  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
with  the  application.  professional  chapter. 
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Introducing  the  TASKMASTER 


lowest-priced,  completely  automatic  phototypesetter 
that  holds  and  mixes  32  fonts  at  a  time 


True  dollar  economy  and  a  true  phototypesetting  system 

One  general-composition  TASKMASTER,  instead  of 
a  roomful  of  single-function  “bargains"  that  require  a  jillion 
and  one  manual  operations  and  pasteup  of  a  jillion  and  one 
pieces  of  text  and  display. 

One  versatile  TASKMASTER  that  images  at  the  speed 
of  25  characters  per  second.  That  holds  and  automatically 
mixes  32  fonts  at  a  time,  consisting  of  8  selected  sizes 
from  5  to  36  points  of  each  of  4  different  and  changeable 
96  character  typefaces.  Also  under  tape  control,  line 
lengths  to  45  picas,  leading  in  Vz-point  increments,  and  all 
other  typographic  functions. 

One  self  computing  TASKMASTER  with  programmable 


integrated  circuitry  for  any  4  different  typeface  widths,  for 
automatic  hyphenless  justification  from  unjustified  tape,  or 
for  tabular  formatting. 

One  compatible  TASKMASTER  that  accepts  the  wide 
range  of  paper  tapes  from  counting  and  noncounting  key¬ 
boards.  wire  services  and  computers.  Ask  your  Photon 
Sales  Representative  about  installation  of  Photon's  per¬ 
fectly  matching  KEYCOMP  keyboards. 

This  TASKMASTER  announcement  illustrates  the 
practicality  of  complete  Photon  composition. 

PHOTON.  INC.,  WILMINGTON,  MASS.  01887 

ATLANTA  BOSTON  CHICAGO  DALLAS  LOS  ANGELES 
MONTREAL  NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA  SACRAMENTO 


Photon  A  Photon  A  Photon  A  Photon 


^hoton  iPhoIton 


Photon  A  Photon  A  PhotOTl 


Photon  kPhotoni  [  Pho  kton 


Photon  A  Photon  A  Photon 


Photon  APhotonl  L  Pho  Iton 


Photon  A  Photon  A  Photon  A  Photon 


Photon]  Pho  Iton 


Mini-musical  wins  rave  notice  at  admen’s  meeting 


"THE  DAY  THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  DEPARTED"— A  mini-musical  dramatized  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  advertising  directors  at  the  1970  PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Performers, 
from  left:  Arthur  R.  Hecht  Jr.  and  Herbert  Sands  of  the  Bucks  County  Courier  Times;  Robert  Beddow, 
McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News;  Mrs.  Beddow;  and  Joseph  A.  Browne,  Levittown. 


Hkrsuey,  Pa. 

A  hiphlijrht  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Interstate  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager’s  conference  here  was  an 
original  one-act  musical,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Joseph  A.  Browne,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Huckii 
County  Courier  Titues,  Levit¬ 
town,  Pa.  and  the  Burlington 
County  Timex,  Willinghoro, 
N.J.  Billed  as  a  "mini-musical,” 
it  was  entitled,  "The  Day  the 
Ad  Department  Departed.” 

The  hero,  as  might  l>e  ex¬ 
pected,  is  the  ad  .salesman,  called 
Metro  Stamps.  The  villains, 
who  are  booed  and  hissed  each 
time  they  are  mentioned  or 
come  on  stage,  are:  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Spiro  Photon;  the  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  Ben 
Day,  and  the  credit  manager, 
Dunham  Badstreet. 

The  original  lyrics,  writte 
by  Browne,  are  set  to  the  tune, 
of  popular  melodies.  Browne 
plays  the  part  of  Ben  Day. 
Arthur  R.  Hecht,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Burlington 
County  Times,  does  the  narra¬ 
tion.  Others  in  the  cast  were 
Herbert  Sands,  William  Lynch, 


Kol)ert  Beddow,  Mrs.  Beddow 
and  Mrs.  Lynch. 

The  most  amusing  and  biting 
situation  occurs  when  Metro 
Stamps  confronts  Ben  Day  with 
a  large  brown  wrapper  contain¬ 


ing  a  crude  layout  of  that  day’s 
J.  C.  Penney  ad.  Three  pieces 
of  artwork  drop  to  the  floor 
as  the  ad  is  unfolded  by  Metro 
Stamps  and  handed  to  Ben  Day. 

“Get  the  hell  outta  here.  Ad 
Salesmen!,”  retorts  Ben  Day. 
"Look  at  this  copy!  It  defies 
every  one  of  my  six  rules  for 
accepting  ad  copy,  which  I  have 
appropriately  named  the  (?  point 
Benday  rules.  Look  at  this  .  .  . 
the  wrong  type  face,  the  wrong 
size  .  .  .  everything’s  wrong!” 
At  this?,  Ben  Day  opens  with  a 
song  set  to  the  melody  of  "It’s 
the  Wrong  Face.”: 

It'x  the  wrong  fore 
It'x  the  wrong  font. 

Why  not  let  the  Shog 
Jteeide  whot  you  want. 
You’re  juxt  xalesmeyi 
You’re  not  mark-up  men 
And  you’re  all  wrong  to  me! 

I  xay  ad- men 
You’re  all  jthouy 
You  can’t  tell  a  Spartan 
From  Bodoni  .  .  . 

And  your  type  specx 
Look  like  fly  xpeckx. 

.So,  you’re  all  wrong  lo  me! 

.1  good  mark-uit  man 
Ix  a  joy  to  behold. 

He’s  worked  and  he’x  trained. 
Hard  for  years  .  .  . 

And  you  are  jnxi  ad  )uen 
Who  laugh  and  tell  jokes. 

Or  hide  in  a  bar  and  drink 
beer! 

Take  your  copy 
And  just  write  it. 

That  is  all  you’re  good  for 
So  don’t  fight  it! 


Let  US  set  it 
Then  forget  it. 

When  its  printed  you’ll  see 

If  it’s  not  right 

Then  the  credit’s  on  me! 

At  this  point,  the  narrator  in¬ 
troduces  the  credit  manager, 
Dunham  Badstreet,  as  the  "only 
man  in  America  who  asked 
.\ri.stotle  Onas.sis  to  fill  out  a 
credit  application  before  accept¬ 
ing  a  donation.” 

Complaining  that  ad  salesmen 
take  ads  from  “deadbeats  like 
Sears  and  A&P,”  Badstreet  la¬ 
ments  with  a  song,  sung  to  the 
tune  of  “I  Believe”: 

/  beliere  for  erery  ad  we  run 
each  day 

Bad  credit  grows. 

I  believe  a  dead  account’s  the 
best  account 
-Ls  you.  all  know. 

I  believe  that  advertixerx  are 
a  juiin 

.■\nd  just  scnil  them  bills  in 
rain. 

I  believe,  I  beliere. 

I  believe  that  all  the  salesmen 
are  my  foes 
And  they  hate  me. 

I  believe  that  Sears  and  (Irants 
and  Penney’s  too, 
are  enemies. 

Every  time  I  see  thou  put  an 
ad  to  bed 
I  start  to  curse 
llV’re  in  the  red. 

.And  that  is  what  /  believe  .  .  . 

The  admen,  enraged  by  this 
(Continued  on  page  .SS.) 


originators,  manufacturers  of 
the  SQL)  *7  newspaper  width  compressing  iens 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  THERE  WAS  A  PUBLISHER 
WHO  WANTED  TO  SAVE  MONEY.  He  believed  the 
claim  of  then-unknown  CK  Optical  Co.,  Inc.  that  its  SQU 
Width-Compressing  Lens  would  let  him  print  his 
paper,  unchanged  in  format,  on  narrower  stock. 


The  promise  proved  true.  The 
Publisher  recovered  his 
lens-cost  quickly,  and  he 
continues  to  save  newsprint 
every  publication-day. 

Now  a  hundred 
other  Publishers 
have  followed 
his  example. 


Shouldn't  you  join  them.  For  the  full  story  with  no  obli¬ 
gation,  write  or  call 


372-0372 


(213):^ 

Co., 


Hhc. 


RO.  BOX  1067.  REDONDO  BEACH.  CALIF.  902'78 
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New  ideas  from 
the  newspaper 
systems  people. 


W  Why  you  should  buy 
the  500th  Cutler-Hammer  stacker. 


No  gold  plating — just  high  speed, 
jam-free  performance. 

Why  should  you  buy  the  500th  Cutler- 
Hammer  stacker?  Not  because  it's  gold- 
plated.  We're  not  going  to  bother. 

But  simply  because  our  new  Mark  III 
has  proved  to  be  the  fastest,  most  reli¬ 
able  stacker  you  can  put  in  your  mail- 
room.  It  can  deliver  a  stack  a  second 
with  jam-free  dependability. 

You  get  alternate  delivery  and  port¬ 
ability  for  complete  layout  flexibility.  Anc/ 
only  the  Mark  III  produces  either  single- 
batch  stacks  or  the  more  stable  compen¬ 


sated  multi-batch  stacks— as  you  select. 

Lower  cost,  too 

And  while  the  Mark  III  is  boosting 
your  production  capacity,  it  soothes  your 
pocketbook.  Lower  operating  cost. 
Longer  life.  Easier  maintenance  that  your 
own  staff  can  take  care  of. 

So  it  will  pay  you  to  act  fast  to  put 
reliable,  high  speed  Cutler-Hammer 
Mark  III  stackers  to  work  in  your  plant. 

But  if  Number  500  is  gone  before  you 
get  to  us,  don’t  worry.  The  next  100  are 
on  the  way. 


The  manufacturing  lot  including  Cutler- 
Hammer’s  500th  newspaper  stacker 
was  released  for  production  in  early 
1970.  Soon  it  will  be  on  its  way  to  one 
of  the  progressive  newspapers  who 
have  made  us  the  leader  in  this  field 
since  we  invented  counter-stackers 
more  than  a  dozen  years  ago. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

snc:Ai  iadus'hhs  ghoup /  orwin  bh-^:  j.v  Oei.-e-. 


Admen^s  skit 

(continued  from  puge  56> 


attitude,  rise  up  in  protest.  En 
masse  they  burn  their  rate  cards 
on  the  steps  of  the  composing 
room,  throw  their  demogi'aphic 
material  in  the  face  of  the  com¬ 
puter,  invade  the  publisher’s 
private  liquor  supply  room  and 
hold  it  for  three  days,  and  then 
flee  to  Canada  where  they  ask 
for  asylum.  All  this  is  told  by 
the  narrator. 

“At  first,  the  newspaper  did 
well,”  says  the  narrator.  “There 
were  no  typographical  errors 
...  no  bad  debts  ...  no  late 
copy  ...  no  problems  ...  no 
advertisements  ...  no  salaries, 
no  revenue  .  .  .  and  finally,  the 
publisher  noted  that  there  were 
no  profits.” 

To  get  the  men  back  at  their 
jobs,  the  publisher  runs  a  want 
ad  under  personals  in  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star,  apologizing  for  his 
inconsiderate  treatment  of  them. 
The  publisher  forces  the  vil¬ 
lains,  Ben  Day  and  Dunham 
Badstreet  to  sing  this  song, 
which  brings  the  curtain  dowm 
in  a  rousing  finish.  Sung  to  the 
tune;  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re¬ 
public,”  it  goes  as  follows: 

H'e  must  confess  I’ve  seen 
The  tragic  error  of  my  ways! 
We’ve  finally  realized  that 
Advertising  really  pays 
You  men  bring  in  the  money 
But  you  never  get  the  praise. 
So  listen  while  /  say — 

Hurrah.  Hurrah, 
for  Advertising 
Hurrah,  Hurrah, 
for  Advertising 
Hurrah,  Hurrah, 
for  Advertising 
The  men  tvho  pay  the  way! 

11  e  have  blamed  you. 

Scorned  and  damned  you 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
davalopmant,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  ere  operating  and 
nave  SSOO.OOO.OOO  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
livertising.  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PuhUUu^  fortMightly 

AbbusI  SubacrlptlMB  to  IJ.S.A.  $A8.00 

PaymeBts  nnist  be  nsade  by 
baokdrafi  iii  Aastraliaa  cumocy 
Corner  Butt  t  ClisdeH  Sts.,  Surry  Hills 
Sydney.  Australia 


And  denounced  you  in  the  past; 

But  I  am  here  to  tell  you. 
Boys, 

That  it  will  be  the  last! 

From  this  day  on  the  ad  men 
Will  be  heroes,  so  I  ask 

you  join  me  while  I  sing — 

a 

Newspaper  career 
film  is  rated  A 

Princeton,  N.J. 

The  Newspaper  Fund’s  ca¬ 
reer  film  alxmt  a  young  re¬ 
porter  on  his  first  major  as¬ 
signment  reached  its  one  mil¬ 
lionth  view’er  in  three  and  a 
half  years  of  school  showings. 

“Did  You  Hear  What  I 
Said?”  attained  that  milestone 
in  mid-March,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  received  from  Associa¬ 
tion  Films,  Inc.,  the  Fund’s  na¬ 
tional  distributor  of  the  33-min- 
ute  documentary. 

The  film  involved  no  script; 
instead,  cameras  followed 
Frank  Ritter,  a  beginning 
Nashville  Tennessean  reporter, 
as  he  covered  an  in-depth 
series  of  stories  about  the 
problem  of  school  dropouts  in 
the  Nashville  Metropolitan  com¬ 
munity.  Interview'  and  report¬ 
ing  techniques  are  the  central 
themes  of  the  film,  but  topics 
such  as  thoroughness,  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  press,  and  reaction 
by  the  community  are  also  cov¬ 
ered. 

The  Newspaper  Fund,  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  elm,  rotates  250 
prints  on  a  free-loan  basis  to 
colleges  and  high  schools. 

Information  about  the  film 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Newspaper  Fund  at  P.O.  Box 
300,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
08540. 


‘Equality’  sought 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

A  California  Senate  bill 
would  allow  girls  to  start  work 
delivering  newspapers  at  the 
age  of  10  as  boys  do.  Current 
legislation  forbids  this  activity 
to  girls  under  18. 


Insure  with  Employers 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  viiant  to  insure 
yourself  against  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
copyright  violation... up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take. 
That's  where  we  come  in.  We'll 
handle  the  excess.  Call  us  for 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  program. 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one 
of  our  5  U.  S.  offices  which  is 
nearest  you.  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Group  will  study 
basis  of  support 
for  campus  daily 

Minneapolis 


Newspaper  provides 
clue  to  cancer  cause 

Dr.  John  E.  Cleaver,  physicist 
at  the  University  of  California, 
who  has  discovered  the  in¬ 
herited  cause  of  a  rare  form  of 
skin  cancer  which  is  triggered 
by  sunlight,  credits  the  discov- 

Philip  Potter,  chief'  oFthe  ‘‘‘'y  ^  story  in  the  San  Fran¬ 

cisco  Chronicle. 


Washington  bureau  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  one-time 


In  a  report  given  at  the  an- 


student  editor  of  the  Minne-  meeting  of  the  Federation 

of  American  Societies  last  week 


sota  Daily,  is  among  18  persons 
named  by  University  of  Minne- 


in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  Dr. 
..  -j  HI  1  1  HI  i  Cleaver  said  he  learned  about 
sota  president  Malcolm  Moos  to  developing  skin  can- 


study  support  arrangements  for 
the  campus  newspaper. 


cers  through  even  brief  expos- 
ue  to  ultraviolet  radiation  in 


James  Vance  publisher  of  the  ^y  the  Chronicle’s  science 

Worthington  (^inn.)  .writer,  David  Pearlman. 

At  the  time.  Dr.  Cleaver  had 
been  working  on  radiation  ex¬ 
periments  with  bacteria  and  he 
was  so  intrigued  by  how  sim- 


and  Charles  Withers,  editor  of 
the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- 
Bulletin,  also  were  named  to  the 
commission. 


Professor  Thomas  Lewis  of  ilarly  his  bacteria  and  the  xero 


the  Law  School  was  appointed 
chairman  and  Merle  Schneide- 
w'ind,  vicepresident  for  legisla¬ 
tive  affairs  of  the  Minnesota 
Student  Association  (MSA), 
w'as  named  associate  chairman. 

The  Regents  requested  that  a 


derma  patients  reacted  to  ul¬ 
traviolet  radiation  that  he 
switched  his  efforts  to  human 
studies. 

Dr.  Cleaver  knew  that  the 
bacteria  were  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive  to  radiation  because  they 


commission  be  established  to  lacked  a  certain  enzyme,  a  na- 


study  support  arrangements  for 
the  Minnesota  Daily  and  to  re- 


Object  lo  ‘subsidy’ 

Objecting  to  use  of  the  word 
“subsidy”  in  reference  to  the 
University,  Stephan  Modan, 
president  of  the  board  in  Con¬ 
trol  of  Student  Publications,  • 

said  that  student  and  faculty  i 

subscription  to  the  Minnesota  assured 


turally  occuring  biochemical 
that  speeds  chemical  reactions 
in  living  organisms. 

Within  a  year  after  reading 
the  newspaper  article.  Dr. 
Cleaver  had  identified  the  en¬ 
zyme  that  was  missing  in  xero¬ 
derma  patients. 


subscription  to  the  Minnesota 
Daily  are  being  incorrectly  de¬ 
scribed  as  “subsidies.” 

“The  fact  is,”  he  said,  “that 
students  authorize  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  collect  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  Minnesota  Daily  in 
advance  at  the  current  rate  of 
$1.15  for  three  months  (and 
they  can  petition  the  fees  com¬ 
mittee  and  subsequently  the 
Board  of  Regents  to  terminate 
the  authorization  at  any  time.) 
The  study  called  for  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  raises  the 
question  of  termination — by  the 
Regents  without  appropriate 
student  consultation  —  of  the 
right  of  the  students  to  sub¬ 
scribe  in  this  way. 

Subscriptions  explained 

“Therefore,  subscription 
money  is  paid  by  students  to  the 
Daily,  not  by  the  University,  and 
it  is  not  a  subsidy. 

“As  to  the  money  paid  by  the 
University  for  faculty  subscrip¬ 
tions,  the  $10,000  paid  by  the 
University  for  faculty  subscrip¬ 
tions  is,  in  reality,  a  package 
arrangement  whereby  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Official  Bulletin  for 
faculty  and  students  is  printed 
and  distributed  at  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  in  time  and  money.” 


2  directors  of  CP 

Toronto 

The  Canadian  Press  has 
amended  its  bylaws  to  insure 
that  at  least  two  of  the  three 
French-language  members  on 
its  19-member  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  are  from  Quebec  province. 

While  the  three  French  di¬ 
rectors,  representing  the  nine 
French  member  papers  in  the 
news  co-operative,  were  from 
Quebec  in  1969-70,  there  had 
been  no  specific  instructions  in 
the  bylaws  before  the  annual 
meeting  that  any  of  them  must 
be  from  Quebec. 

Senator  Romuald  Bourque,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Mass  Media  and  a  former 
CP  member  himself,  drew  CP’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
time  ever  comes  when  there  are 
more  than  tw^o  French-language 
members  outside  Quebec  all  di¬ 
rectors  conceivably  might  come 
from  outside  that  province. 

At  present  the  only  non-Que¬ 
bec  French-language  dailies  in 
Canada  are  Ottawa  Le  Droit 
and  Moncton  L’Evangeline. 

The  change  in  bylaws  speci¬ 
fies  that  two  of  the  French 
members  will  come  from  Que¬ 
bec  province. 
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"The  primary  office  of  a  newspaper  is  the  gathering 
of  news .  .  .  comment  is  free  but  facts  are  sacred. ' 


-Charles  Prestwick  Scott 
Editor,  The  Manchester  Guardian 
May,  1926 


During  a  time  when  the  nation's 
health  care  problems  are  in  the 
spotlight,  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  taking  the  initi¬ 
ative  in  finding  answers  to  these 
problems .. .rather  than  defending 
the  status  quo  in  a  time  of  change. 

The  success  of  this  effort  will 
depend  largely  on  how  well  the 
communications  media  present 
the  facts  -  as  well  as  their 
comments  -  to  a  concerned  audience. 

Your  local  medical  society  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  talk  to  your 
fact-finders  on  questions  of  med¬ 
ical  care  -  as  is  the  AMA. 


^efmtaim 


Mary  Ann  Zollinger 

Horn  Sidney,  Ohio  December  2,  1952 
Died  Cialliip,  New  Mexico  April  29,  19()S 

lam  the  Resurrection  and  the  life, 
saith  the  Lord;  he  that  heliexieth 
in  me,  though  he  icere  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live;  and  whosoever  liveth 
and  helieveth  in  me,  shall  never 
die. 

Mary  Ann,  our  clearest  possession, 
died  following  a  running  exercise  in 
a  school,  d'wo  weeks  before  she  had 
taken  a  physical  examination  prepara¬ 
tory  to  accepting  a  Rotary  scholarship 
to  study  in  Europe. 

This  talented,  Christian  young  lady 
is  no  more. 

Her  death  was  unexpected.  Ihi- 
thinkable.  Cnspcakable. 


Sadly  missed  by  her  brothers  Jack  and 
Hob,  her  sisier-in-law  .\nne  and  her 
parents,  John  and  Martha  Zollinger, 
publishers  ol  Thetiallup  Independent. 

APR! I.  ‘->9 


I  Deaths 

Frederick  L.  Case,  (54,  gen¬ 
eral  and  political  reporter  for 
the  \eu'ark  (N.J.)  Eveuiun 
Sens;  copy  editor  and  assistant 
financial  page  editor;  .\pril  20. 

Hi  it  if 

Jack  Francis  Hullett,  48,  a 
news  editor  for  the  Wanhivuton 
(1).C.)  Post;  April  15. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Walter  Tenney,  wife 
of  the  vicepresident  of  Parade 
I  Publications  Inc.;  April  6  in 
'  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

H  H  * 

Mrs.  Ruth  V.  Davidson,  wife 
of  Donald  1).  Davidson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Buffalo 

Eveniug  Sews;  .April  15. 

«  *  * 

Claude  A.  Walker,  64,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Forest  Park  (Ill.) 
Review;  March  26. 

*  ♦  » 

Harold  M.  Goodciiild,  61, 

first  classified  manager  of  the 
Creen  Bay  (WTs.)  Press-Ga¬ 
zette;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Leo  V.  Gannon,  76,  i-etired- 
editor-in-chief.  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette ;  March 
22. 

*  *  * 

Charles  McMurtry,  65,  who 
retired  last  year  after  35  years 
as  Associated  Press  reporter 
and  editor;  chief  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  bureau  during  World  War 
I  II ;  April  14. 

H  H  * 

Blodgett  E.  Brennan,  35, 
reporter  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  author  of  two 
books,  one  a  novel  “The  Faster 
We  Live”;  April  9. 

♦  ♦  4: 

Tom  Marvel,  68,  former  city 
deskman  for  the  Paris  bureau 
of  the  Neiv  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  author  of  several  books 
on  travel  and  wine,  including 
“The  Wine  Dictionar\'”;  April 
13. 

4:  *  4: 

Mrs.  Almeda  J.  Peterson, 

86,  wddow’  of  George  W.  Peter¬ 
son,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Torrington  (Conn.)  Register 
for  many  years;  April  9.  He 
died  in  1946. 

*  ♦  !. 

Edward  A.  Keenan,  an  out¬ 
door  sports  columnist  for  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Victor  O.  Jones,  64,  former 
executive  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe;  columnist  since  1965; 

April  21. 

^  rtt  nt 

Theodore  Yudain,  63,  editor 
of  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advo¬ 
cate  and  formerly  editor  of 
Greemvich  (Conn.)  Times; 
April  19. 


Editor  tests 
mail  search 
regulations 

The  .American  Civil  Lilierties 
Union  has  filed  suit  for  the 
managing  editor  of  Pantheon 
Books,  charging  that  the  open¬ 
ing  of  his  private  and  business 
correspondence  from  abroad 
could  adversely  affect  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  .ACLU,  in  the  first  test 
of  recent  Post  Office  regulations 
authorizing  seizure  of  any  for¬ 
eign  mail  thought  to  contain 
“prohibited  matter”,  called  the 
regulations  unconstitutional  on 
the  basis  of  the  First  and 
Fourth  Amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  well  as  the  right 
to  privacy. 

The  Union  called  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  injunction  against  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  regulations. 

Envel»>pc>«  opened 

.Andre  Schiffrin  of  Pantheon 
Books,  a  division  of  Random 
House,  complained  that  sealed 
first  class  mail  addressed  to  him 
from  abroad  has  been  or  will  be 
opened.  This  he  feels  could 
seriously  endanger  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  foreign  authors  who 
often  .submit  majiuscripts  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  wide  variety  of  con¬ 
troversial — often  political — sub¬ 
jects.  Schiffrin  also  feels  that 
foreign  authors,  fearing  con¬ 
fiscation  of  their  work,  will  be 
discouraged  from  submitting 
manuscripts  to  him. 

The  postal  regulation  states 
that:  “all  mail  originating  out¬ 
side  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  is  subject  to  cus¬ 
toms  examinations  . .  .”  and  that 
“Mail  believed  to  contain  matter 
liable  to  customs  duty  or  be¬ 
lieved  to  contain  prohibited  mat¬ 
ter  is  submitted  immediately  to 
local  customs  officers”  and  after 
submission,  the  material  can  be 
“held  by  customs  officers  for  ap¬ 
propriate  treatment  under  cus¬ 
toms  law.” 

‘Violates  Fourth  Ainendiiieiit' 

The  ACLU  maintains  that 
regulations  allowing  the  open¬ 
ing  of  first  class  mail  without  a 
search  warrant  violate  the 
guarantees  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  prohibiting  un¬ 
reasonable  search  and  seizure. 
And  because  of  the  inhibiting 
nature  of  the  illegal  search  and 
seizure,  the  Union  charges  that 
First  Amendment  freedom  of 
press  rights  are  violated  because 
the  regulations  will  discourage 
publication  of  material  written 
abroad. 
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Switching  to  offset? 

Have  you  heard  the  latest 
about  the  GOSS  COMMUNITY®? 


The  Community  is  a  pressman’s  press  . . .  easy  to  set 
up  . .  .  easy  to  operate  and  easy  to  run  (letterpress- 
men  adapt  to  the  change  of  operation  easily). 

Look  at  the  page  capacity  ...  up  to  16  pages  broad¬ 
sheet  or  32  pages  tabloid  at  14,000  papers  per  hour. 
With  the  Goss  Suburban  folder,  24  pages  broadsheet 
or  48  pages  tabloid  can  be  handled  at  speeds  up  to 
16,500  papers  per  hour. 

You  can  depend  on  a  Goss  Community  to  meet  dead¬ 
lines  with  required  quality. 


If  you’re  concerned  with  the  transition  from  letter- 
press  to  offset,  look  at  the  compact  offset  press  with 
big  newspaper  press  features:  the  Goss  Community. 

Included  in  the  rugged  construction  are  solid  steel 
cylinders  and  frames  the  same  size  as  those  on  larger 
presses.  Another  feature  is  automatic  oil  lubrication. 

Acceptance? There  are  hundreds  of  Goss  Community 
presses  in  operation  all  over  the  world. 

Just  drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  be  happy  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  you  to  see  one  in  action. 


GOSS  DIVISION,  MGD  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS 
5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60650 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  more  information  about  the  Goss  COMMUNITY?. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


5601  West  31st  St..  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


WALTZING  THROUGH  VIENNA — Parade's  newspaper  carrier  boys 
line  up  for  a  picture  in  front  of  City  Hall  in  Vienna.  At  the  far 
right  is  the  Votiv  Church  and  on  the  near  right  begins  the  University 
of  Vienna. 


Copley  installs 
software  system 
for  Photon  532 


I, A  .JoLl.A,  Calif. 

Copley  Computer  Services 
Inc.,  has  installed  its  fir.st  .soft¬ 
ware  package  for  the  new  Pho¬ 
ton  o32  photo-comiK)ser  at  the 
l\noj.-cilh’  (Tenn.)  .Veics-See- 
tinel. 

This  jrackage  is  designed  to 
run  on  the  IBM  ll.'iO  computer 
to  produce  hyphenated  and  jus¬ 
tified  tape  to  meet  the  standarrl 
performance  reciuirements  of 
the  .■)32. 

CCSI 


Jack  Scolaro 
Mgr.  Detroit  Of i ice 
CWO&O 

NOW  WORKS  FOR  THE 
PONTIAC  PRESS 
as  do  all  the 
CWO&O  Salesmen. 


a  subsidiary  of  Copley 
Newspapers,  develops  computer 
programs  for  its  own  newspa¬ 
per  group  and  offers  the  service 
to  other  organizations.  It  cre¬ 
ated  the  present  package  during 
field  testing  of  the  .o:!2  at  its 
computer  center  in  San  Diego. 

The  system  was  te.sted  in  a  pro¬ 
duction  environment  at  the  Sac-  A  new  CCSI  department  ahso  acteristics  of  the  ,532  were  de- 
ro))ie)ito  I’uion.  Six-level  and  has  been  formed  to  support  fur-  termined  after  joint  evalution 
eight-level  output  capabilities  ther  installations  and  to  develop  of  hardware/software  trade- 
are  available.  additional  software  packages  offs.  Becau.se  we  are  computer 

The  New-s-Sentinel’s  produc-  such  as  for  the  Photon  .561.  people  for  a  newspaper  group, 

tion  personnel  were  trained  by  “We  feel  that  our  package  is  our  product  is  different,  since 
CCSI  in  the  loading  of  pro-  unique  because  it  was  written  we  recognize  a  need  for  user- 
grams  and  data  onto  the  com-  by  newspaper  people  during  training  .so  that  po.st-installa- 
puter  and  in  the  modification  of  field  tests  of  the  .532,”  Roger  tion  changes  can  be  done  on  the 
sy.stems  constants  in  the  event  Brown,  pre.sident  of  CCSI,  said,  site  as  ad  formats,  type  styles 
requirements  change.  “Some  of  the  final  design  char-  and  other  changes  occur.” 


A  CONSTANT  READER — While  congratulating  Ezra  Dolan,  left, 
as  chairman  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  Boy  of  the  Year  selection 
committee,  President  Nixon  tells  him:  "The  first  thing  my  wife  and 
daughter,  Tricia,  read  on  Sunday  is  Parade's  Personality  Parade 
feature.  Dolan  is  Parade's  vicepresident  public  relations. 


Hear  the  Pontiac,  Michigan 
market  story  from  any  one  of 
them.  Just  call . . . 


CrMm«r,  Woodward.  O'Mora  &  Omtboo,  Inc 

Detroit  (31 3)  442-5862 
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In  Vietnam,  a  man  risks  his  life  every  day.We’re  working  to  reduce  that  risk. 


The  body  armor  we  helped  So  the  textile  industry  is 

develop  for  our  helicopter  crews,  working  with  military  textile  scien- 

made  of  glass  fiber  and  ceramic  tists  and  other  industries  to  produce 

materials,  weighs  26  pounds— too  a  special  protective  material  for  the 

much  for  the  infantryman's  mobility  foot  soldiers  in  Vietnam, 

requirements.  It's  a  tall  order,  but  every- 

The  fragmentation  vests  thing  possible  is  being  done  to  fill  it. 

used  in  Korea  were  made  of  either  Today,  the  textile  industry 

nylon  felt  or  basket-weave  layers  is  producing  25,000  different  items 

of  nylon— strong  enough  to  stop  —everything  from  lightweight 

most  shrapnel,  but  often  inade-  hammocks  and  quick-drying  pon- 

quate  in  stopping  bullets.  chos  to  mosquito-resisting  fabrics 

—for  the  defense  effort.  That's 
twice  as  many  as  we  produced  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II. 


But  not  one  of  them  is  more 
important  than  that  protective  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  infantryman. 

Because  nothing  is  more 
important  than  increasing  his 
chances  for  survival. 


American  Textile  Manufacturers 
k  Institute,  Inc.  1501  Johnston  Building 
1  Charlotte.  North  Carolina  28202 
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Credit  card  snafu 
given  the  business 


Greensboro,  N.C. 

The  (irecushoro  Record  is 
furious  (red).  And  so,  it  is  find¬ 
ing  out,  are  many  of  its  readers. 
Furious  over  being  too  long  on 
,  the  too  short  end  of  poor  quality 
products,  inadeciuate  and  im- 
j  personal  services,  entanglements 
with  computerized  credit  firms, 
and  on  and  on. 


Dennis  Malick 


So,  the  Record  decided  to  join, 
or  perhaps  even  lead,  the  con¬ 
sumer  revolt  in  its  city,  primed 
by  an  eight-month  battle  its 
telegraph  editor,  Dennis  F. 
Malick,  had  been  having  with  a 
credit  card  company  based  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

With  a  Page  One  48-point 
.streamer  (‘I  Am  Furious 
(Red).’  The  Consumer  Re- 
I  volts.),  the  Record  pointed  to 
an  inside  two-page  special  in 
which  it  printed  the  many- 
month-long  letter  exchange  be¬ 
tween  Malick  and  the  credit 
card  company  and  its  lawyer. 
The  sarcastic  humor  Malick 
u.sed  brought  good-humored  re- 
'  plies  from  the  lawyer,  but  just 
a  continued  flow’  of  form  letters 
from  the  company.  (The  Rec¬ 
ord’s  “Furious”  streamer  had 
particular  clout  because  th“ 
city  was  already  in  the  midst 
of  a  legal  bubble  ov'er  the  film 
“I  Am  Curious  (Yellow).”) 

The  Record  art  staff  came  up 
w’ith  a  cartoon  character  dubbed 
^  Furious  (Red).  Furious  ap- 
;  peared  on  the  special  page, 
beckoning  readers  to  write  in 
Record  promised  to  help  solve 
the  consumer  problems. 

In  came  the  letters.  Many 
were  handled  through  the  Het 
^  Line  column  on  the  Record’s 
Page  One.  Others  were  incor- 
I  porated  in  a  second  special — 
I  this  one  a  full  page  of  stories 
I  about  a  number  of  entangle¬ 
ments  readers  had  encountered. 


Two  magazine  subscriptions,  a 
hospital-health  insurance  fuss, 
a  gasoline  credit  card  mess  18 
months  old  and  still  going,  etc. 

Tyi)ical  of  reader  response 
was  one  call  from  a  Greensboro 
lawyer:  “It’s  about  time  some¬ 
body  had  the  guts  to  do  some¬ 
thing  like  this.”  With  response 
continuing.  The  Record  is  plan¬ 
ning  more  Furious  specials, 
building  a  local  image  of  con¬ 
sumer  advocate.  The  readers 
have  shown  they  are  tickled 
(pink)  with  the  campaign. 

• 

NEA  Youth  Beat 
column  to  honor 
young  activists 

Saluting  “teens  who  take 
time  to  get  involved”  is  a  new 
project  of  Youth  Beat,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Report  on  What’s  Hap¬ 
pening,  written  by  Roger 
Doughty  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association.  Youth  Beat 
appears  weekly  on  the  Yo’jng 
Living  Page  in  the  NE.-V  daily 
sei’v'ice. 

“Project  Take  Time  To  Get 
Involved”  will  recognize  and 
honor  young  people  who  have 
committed  themselves  to  bet¬ 
tering  their  environment,  their 
community  or  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

“We  think  teens  have  been 
bum-rapped  in  the  past,”  says 
Doughty,  “and  we’re  out  to 
prove  it.  We  know  lots  of  teens 
hav’e  taken  the  time  to  get  in¬ 
volved  in  worthwhile  causes  of 
all  kinds  all  over  the  country. 
But  it  all  gets  lost  in  the  shuf¬ 
fle  ever>’  time  somebody  kidnaps 
a  dean  or  something  of  the 
sort.” 

W  «‘ekly  Pri/.er- 

Doughty  has  asked  readers 
to  nominate  young  persons  in 
their  communities  who  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the 
welfare  of  others.  The  Youth 
Beat  staff  will  judge  the  letters 
and  each  week  will  award 
watches  to  the  winning  nominee 
and  the  person  who  made  the 
nomination.  The  contest  will 
continue  as  long  as  response 
warrants  and  will  culminate 
with  the  presentation  of  two 
grand  i)rizes. 

NEA’s  art  director,  .John 
Lane,  devised  a  symbol  of  hands 
working  together  to  support 
the  world  as  a  representative 
emblem  of  “Project  Take  Time 
To  Get  Involved.” 
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P DP-8/ 1  wiis  a  paigranimed  typesetting  system  ready  to  go 
with  minimal  start-up  problems.  And  DIGITAL'S  sales  sUifF was 
graphic-arts  oriented  — familiar  with  newspaper  prixluction  problems. 

We  are  Photon  users.  P DP-8/ 1  program  development  would 
keep  pace  with  Photon  machine  development,  and  that  was 
important.  Ux). 

We're  using  a  second  PDP-8/1  for  business  office  applications 
now— one  machine  for  typesetting,  one  for  business— and  PDP-8/1 
reliability  is  proved. 

Sincerely, 

William  F.  Lucey.  Jr. 

Business  Manager 

LAWRENCE  EAGLE-TRIBUNE 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


COMPUTERS  •  MODULES 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Maynard,  Mass.  (617)  897-5111 


Newhall  now  editorial  pilot 
of  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Ity  ('.aiiipbfll  ^  alMin 

Sax  Francisco  his  experiences,  these  were  not  cisco  Chronicle  in  IhoS  would 
Scott  Newhall  returned  from  made  for  publishing  purposes  have  been  on  some  $20  to  $30 
100  days  of  freedom  of  the  seas  but  they  might  be 
to  plunge  anew  into  dual  roles  should  any  demand  develop,  he 
as  editor  of  the  Sun  Francisco  told  E&P. 

Chronicle  and  as  owner  of  a  i  .  .. 

tri-weekly  newspaper  in  South¬ 
ern  California. 

His  activities  now  include  re¬ 
dedication  to  his  battle  against  his  battle  against  the  applica- 
a  tax  he  deems  to  be  a  distant  tion  to  newspapers  of  a  San 
abridgement  of  a  free  press  and  r 
plans  for  the  Chronicle’s  edi-  on  gross  receipts, 
torial  content.  This  fight  began  a  year  ago 

Newhall,  executive  editor  of  when  he  got  himself  arrested  in 
the  Chronicle  since  July,  1953,  his  determined  bid  to  carry  the 
has  been  namd  editor,  it  was  issue  to  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
announced  by  Charles  de  Young  no  ruling  was  made  because  no 
Thieriot,  Chronicle  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Chronicle 
Publishing  Company. 

Thieriot,  who  has  been  both 
editor  and  publisher  since  1955, 

said  he  asked  Newhall  to  as-  _  _  _ 

sume  the  new  post  as  he  has  Signal  and  Saugns  Enterprise, 
found  himself  more  and  more  were  under  discussion  within  36 
occupied  with  additional  Chron-  hours  of  his  triumphant  return 
icle  Publishing  Co.  responsibili-  here,  Newhall  advissed. 

_  He  declared  this  type  of  tax, 

“In  this  capacity,  Newhall  which  he  terms  as  gross  viola- 
will  continue  to  be  responsible  tJon  of  the  meaning  and  intent 
for  carrying  out  policy  for  me  of  the  First  Amendment,  could 
in  accordance  with  past  prac-  readily  expand  and  become  a 
tice,’’  the  publisher  said.  threat  to  all  newspapers.  He 

Throughout  his  long  voyage  has  yet  to  find  support  for  his 
as  skipper  of  the  Eppleton  views  from  any  fellow  editor. 

Hall,  a  side  paddlewheel  steam  .4n  an  example  of  the  gross 
tug,  Newhall  didn’t  write  a  line  receipts  levy’s  potential,  he 
of  copy  or  take  a  picture.  While  pointed  out  that  application  of 
he  did  make  several  tapes  of  such  a  tax  on  the  San  Fran- 


available  million  in  receipts  in  a  year 
when  the  morning  newspaper 
was  losing  about  one  million 
dollars. 

Newhall  reported  that  he 
found  his  adventuresome  10,400 
al  of  voyage  healthful  and 

delightful.  He  recommends, 

_  __  _  _  should  any  other  editor  feel 

Francisco  city  and  county  levy  tired  and  restless,  that  he  find, 

purchase  and  cruise  aboard  a 
paddlewheel  tug.  The  Eppleton 
Hall,  however,  is  the  only  ves¬ 
sel  of  its  type  still  afloat. 

Newhall  captained  a  crew  of 
12  on  the  Eppleton  Hall’s  10,- 


Scott  Newhall 


as  a  World  War  II  correspon¬ 
dent. 

He  became  executive  editor 
of  the  Chronicle  in  1953.  He  had 
moved  from  photography  to  the 
editorship  of  This  World,  Sun¬ 
day  magazine,  and  then  to  Sun¬ 
day  editor. 

Sons  operate  paper 

Two  of  his  three  sons  oper¬ 
ate  the  Newhall  tri-weekly 
which  serves  the  area  where  his 
grandfather  established  a 
ranch.  His  wife,  Ruth,  is  a  for¬ 
mer  Chronicle  staffer. 

Newhall’s  titles  include; 
board  chairman,  Irrawaddy 
Steam  Navigation  Co.;  director 
of  Newhall  Land  &  Farming 
Co.,  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing  Co.,  California  Land 
Co.  and  Cypress  Lawn  Ceme¬ 
tery  Association,  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  White  Investment  Co. 


tle-upon-Tyre,  England.  The  56- 
jattle,  .\'ear-old  craft  was  found  on  a 
being  mudflat  by  the  56-year-old  edi- 
id  as  tor.  Newhall  purchased  the  ves¬ 
sel,  restored  a  badly  burned  deck 
and  converted  the  coal-burning 
engines  to  diesel.  The  total  cost 
was  e.stimated  at  $150,000. 

iMusouni  gift 

After  arrival  here,  the  166- 
ton  tug  was  presented  to  the 
San  Francisco  Maritime  Mu¬ 
seum  .Association,  of  which 
Newhall  has  long  been  a  di¬ 
rector.  Her  only  sister  ship  ex¬ 
tant,  the  Reliant,  will  be  placed 
in  Britain’s  National  Maritime 
Museum  at  Greenwich. 

The  editor  displayed  his  sea¬ 
manship  by  putting  the  Epple¬ 
ton  Hall  through  a  full  circle 
before  docking.  He  had  planned 
a  figure  eight  but  was  forced  to 
change  to  a  simple  circle  be¬ 
cause  one  engine  was  losing  Dr.  Rlissell  I.  Tliackrey 

The  vessel  visited  18  ports  .  Burlington,  1 

between  Newcastle  and  the  newspaperman-turned-ed 

Golden  Gate.  The  longest  run, 

from  Sao  Vicente,  Cape  Verde  ‘l.^Sree  May  17  at  the  Univ^ 

,  .  „  _ _ sity  of  Vermont  Commencemei 

Islands,  to  Georgetown,  Guyana,  „  ■  r.  n  t  rr'i.  i 

•  j  4.U  e  A  1  He  IS  Dr.  Ru.ssell  1.  Thackrf 

required  the  addition  of  a  deck  ,  .  .  • 

,  ,  I  ,  A4.  iu  "ho  has  served  since  1947 

supply  of  17o  barrels.  At  the  a-  j-  *  e  au 

j  r  Au  A  .lino  -I  I  I  executive  director  of  the  N 

end  of  that  2,100-mile  leg,  only  ..  ,  ,  ...  r  i  tt 

1  f  r  1  ~  j  tional  Association  of  State  Ui 

a  day  of  fuel  remained.  ...  .  i 

.  versities  and  Land-Grant  C' 

Three  major  storms  marked  leges,  W’ashington,  D.C. 
the  voyage.  The  tug  added  to  j)j._  Thackrey  was  graduat 
its  laurels  by  taking  a  crippled  fj-om  Kansas  State  College, 

fishing  vessel  in  tow  off  San  ^927,  then  for  a  year  was  a  i 

Diego.  porter  in  Memphis,  Wichita  a 

Auio>  and  siiils  Omaha.  He  returned  to  colie 


The  S.S.  Eppleton  Hall 
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OUR  BEST  TO  THE 
PHOENIX  REPUBLIC  GAZETTE. 


We  are  now  installing  our  B.E.S.T.  (Bundle  Escort  Sys¬ 
tem  Totalizer)  in  Phoenix. 

When  the  B.E.S.T.  goes  into  operation,  it  will  escort  pre¬ 
determined  quantities  of  newspaper  bundles  from  mail- 
room  tying  lines  to  truck  loading  positions  or  storage 
areas.  A  combination  of  synchronized  belt  conveyors  and 
a  Control  Console  are  the  key  elements  of  the  system. 

Sound  complicated?  It’s  not.  One  man  can  control  all 
bundle  movements  from  the  Control  Console.  Destina¬ 
tion  changes  can  be  made  without  disturbing  tying  oper¬ 
ations.  And  there  are  no  special  markings,  wrappings  or 
other  bundle  identification  methods  needed.  It’s  all  done 
electronically. 

Best  of  all,  the  Bundle  Escort  System  Totalizer  is  so 
flexible  it  can  be  designed  to  fit  any  size  or  shape  of 
mailroom.  Including  yours. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

A  REPUBLIC  CORPORATION  COMPANY 

2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  California  92663,  714/838-1000 


Survey  says  sub-teenagers 
most  productive  carriers 


Having?  learned  how  to  live 
with  newspaperboy  shortages 
turnovers  or  at  best  licked  the 
problem,  New’  Jersey  circulation 
executives  are  now  facing  up  to 
the  nitty  gritty  problems,  such 
as,  increasing  sales. 

Ev’en  with  attention  diverted 
to  the  sales  promotion  area,  car¬ 
rier  boys  are  still  very  much  in 
the  picture.  In  fact,  they  came 
under  some  sharp  criticism  and 
management  soul  searching  last 
week  at  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association’s  Annual  Circula¬ 
tion  Conference  here. 

Fortunately  for  the  “Little 
Merchants”,  the  attack  came 
from  just  one  indi\’idual  and  the 
audience  did  not  appear  to  agree 
with  his  views,  wholeheartedly 
anyway. 

Sounding  as  radical  as  Robert 
(“Up  the  Organization”)  Town¬ 
send,  which  is  the  latest  fad 
nowadays,  Robert  J.  Kelly,  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Trenton  Times,  branded  to¬ 
day’s  current  crop  of  newspa- 
perboys  as  l)eing  “lazy  and  fail¬ 
ures,  for  the  most  part,  at  sell¬ 
ing  new  readers.” 

Kag«‘r  12->ear-i>ld> 

While  he  wouldn’t  go  so  far 
as  to  dump  newspaperlwys  al¬ 
together,  Kelly,  who  was  pre¬ 
siding  at  a  woi’kshop  for  daily 
news{)aper  circulation  execu¬ 
tives,  said  he  was  all  for  chang¬ 
ing  the  child  labor  law  that 
would  permit  using  10-year-olds 
and  dropj)ing  boys  after  one 
year  on  a  route.  According  to 
Kelly,  the  hoys,  aged  13  through 
18,  are  nothing  more  than  “serv¬ 
icemen  and  collectors”. 

Supi)orting  his  beliefs  is  a 
special  circulation  survey  the 
Trenton  Times  has  been  con¬ 
ducting,  which  among  other 
things  evaluates  the  production 


rreords  of  carriei’  boys  by  ages, 
ranging  from  12  to  18  years. 

“While  I  continue  to  feel  that 
an  order  obtained  by  a  carrier 
on  his  route  is  a  lot  more  solid 
order,”  Kelly  said,  “the  prelimi¬ 
nary  bindings  indicate  that  the 
Times  spent  more  money  for 
new  business  in  the  last  four 
years  than  in  the  previous  four 
years,  but  has  actually  derived 
much  less  increase.” 

The  study,  at  this  point, 
shows,  Kelly  revealed,  that  with 
the  exception  of  four  districts 
“as  the  age  of  the  boy  increases 
the  percent  of  non-producing 
boys  increased.”  The  highest 
producer,  he  said,  is  the  “young 
eager,  bright  face  l)oy  of  12, 
while  boys  of  16,  17  and  18  were 
the  lowest.”  The  percentage  of 
difference  between  the  12-year- 
old  and  tenagers  is  “way  out  of 
line,”  he  added. 

“The  new  l)oy  on  the  route,” 
said  the  18-year  circulation  vete¬ 
ran,  “has  always  performed  the 
best.”  Kelly  described  this  boy 
as  “Yoo-hoo  Johnny,”  meaning 
that  he  picks  up  new  business 
right  away  from  his  neighbois 
and  relatives  who  spot  him  on 
the  route  and  call  to  him.  “The 
only  trouble  here  is  that  the 
new  boy  sometimes  loses  the 
business  the  old  boy  had.” 

Kelly  said  the  Times  had 
found  the  “crew  boy  system”  to 
work  successfully.  Under  this 
plan,  boys  are  required  to  work 
two  nights  a  week,  operating 
under  a  bonus  set-up.  He  said 
the  program  will  lead  eventu¬ 
ally  to  the  elimination  of  out¬ 
side  sales  sources. 

Many  in  the  audience,  which 
included  a  New  Jersey  cross 
section  of  circulation  managers, 
representing  small,  suburban, 
regional  and  metropolitan  pa- 


This  promotion  makes 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
your  community's 

FLAG  HEADQUARTERS 

WITH  THE  QUALITY-MADE.  SPECIALLY  PRICED 

I'  X  5'  flag  of  Thor  bunt-  ATLAS  FLAG  KIT 


3'  X  5'  flag  of  Thor  bunt¬ 
ing,  sewn  stripes;  2-pc. 
jointed  6’  pole  and  all  the 
hardware.  Priced  to  sell 
your  readers  at  about  $3 
each,  $3.50  mailed. 


Write  phone  for 


ATLAS  FLAG  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 


BENTON,  ILL  62812 


TEL.  (618)  439-2600 


BERKLEY  SMALL,  INC.  •  P.O.  BOX  6526,  MOBILE,  ALA.  36606 


said  they  have  found  a  night, 
door  to  door  canvassing  plan 
to  work  successfully.  In  effect 
since  1963,  Geronemo  said  they 
use  a  “special  group  of  boys” 
to  solicit  sales.  After  one  night 
of  training  they  are  .sent  out  to 
make  their  calls.  The  pay  is  $1 
for  every  new  “start”  and  $1  a 
night.  They  are  jiaid  every 
other  week  so  that  orders  can 
be  verified.  He  said  the  carrier 
boys  are  not  used  for  this  work 
because  it  might  interfere  with 
their  early  morning  service  of 
routes. 

Geronemo  said  the  boys  can’t 
do  this  work  because  it  was  in 
violation  of  the  Child  Labor  Act 
of  New  .Jersey. 

The  circulation  manager  for 
the  Jersey  Journal  said  they 
pay  for  sales  referrals. 

*  *  * 

1  VTKK-.STATE  MEETING 

The  53rd  Spring  meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  .Association  was  held  at 
-Annapolis,  .Md.  .April  11-14  with 
William  Shipe,  News-Journal, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  John  Cul¬ 
len  Jr.,  Annapolis  Capital,  as 
co-chairmen.  The  program  in¬ 
cluded  the  President’s  party 
Saturday,  a  golf  tournament 
Sunday,  and  the  harbor  shrimp 
boat.  The  ladies  in  attendance 
were  guests  of  I-SC.M.A  on  a 
walking  tour  of  .Annapolis  .  .  . 
historic  homes,  the  Capitol, 
Governor’s  house.  Naval  .Aca¬ 
demy,  etc. 

The  business  sessions  opened 
with  a  welcome  from  William 
G.  Merritt,  Washingtmi,  (D.  C.) 
Star,  the  association  president. 
Headlining  the  session  was  “The 
Wonderful  World  of  Promo¬ 
tion,  Advertising-Circulation- 
Editorial”.  Presentations  were 
made  by  Edward  E.  Howard, 
Easton,  (Pa.)  E:)  press;  Joe 

Coyne,  Circulation  Promotion 
Manager,  Neiv  York  Neivs,  and 
A1  Schrader,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  Washington 
Star. 

Round  table  sessions  were  led 
by  L.  Carroll  Hartle,  Public 
Opinion,  Chambersburg,  Pa.; 
Milton  M.  Shanley,  News-Regis¬ 
ter,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Kelly,  Trenton,  (N.J.) 
Times. 

Speakers  at  the  Tue.sday 
meeting  were  Jimmy  E.  Manis 
Jr.,  Pittsburgh  Press  and  Post 
(iazette,  and  Stan  Hancock,  Pol¬ 
iak’s  East. 

Charles  Williston,  Berkley- 
Small,  Mobile,  talkeci  on  “Con¬ 
version  of  ‘K’  Mechanism  to  15^ 
Daily  and  35^  Sunday.” 

The  program  chairman  was 
Robert  O.  Crawford,  Patriot- 
News,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Plans 
were  discussed  for  the  Fall 
meeting  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.J.,  October  3-6. 
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pers,  promptly  blamed  Kelly  for 
not  motiv’ating  the  carrier  Iwys 
as  the  reason  why  the  older 
boys  failed  to  give  their  best 
performance. 

Kelly,  owner  of  a  premium 
incentive  business,  said  basket¬ 
balls,  trips  to  the  backwoods  or 
a  baseball  game  do  not  work 
as  they  should  anymore  with 
today’s  affluent  youth.  “You 
can’t  just  hand  a  kid  a  Pollack’s 
catalogue  any  more  and  expect 
him  to  go  out  and  bring  in  his 
quota  of  new  subscribers,”  he 
declared. 

A  member  of  the  audience 
suggested  that  the  best  way  to 
reach  the  boys  would  be  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  “man  to  boy”  ap¬ 
proach,  in  which  the  district 
manager  would  give  each  boy 
more  recognition  in  more  in¬ 
tangible  ways. 

Job  for  district  manager 

As  an  example,  he  said  that 
a  district  manager  recently  of¬ 
fered  his  boys,  as  a  side  pro¬ 
motion,  a  pizza  party  the  same 
day  the  paper  had  a  free  trip 
to  Shea  Stadium  for  a  Alet 
game.  Faced  with  a  choice  of 
going  to  the  game  or  to  the 
pizza  parlor,  the  boys  decided 
on  the  latter  because,  as  one  of 
them  said:  “We  want  to  go 
with  Don  (district  manager).” 

This,  he  feels,  points  up  the 
need  for  doing  more  to  prove  to 
the  youngsters  that  the  news¬ 
paper  cares  about  them  as  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Bob  Monahan,  Hackensack 
Record,  agreed,  too,  that  the 
boys  need  more  personal  recog¬ 
nition  that  only  comes  through 
closer  contact  with  district 
managers.  “The  system,”  said 
Monahan,  “has  become  too  com¬ 
plicated.”  Whereas  a  district 
manager  years  ago  would  see 
all  of  his  boys  during  the  day, 
three  weeks  is  par  for  the 
course  today.” 

One  paper  not  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  idea  that 
premiums  are  outmoded  and  do 
not  motivate  newspaperboys  to 
seek  new’  business  is  the  Home 
News  in  New’  Bi’unsw'ick.  A 
representative  from  the  Home 
News  said  they  offered  as  grand 
prize  last  year  a  new  auto¬ 
mobile  in  a  promotion  that  saw’ 
3,900  new  daily  “starts”  and 
3,600  new’  Sunday  subscribers 
added  at  a  cost  of  87  *.4  <  per 
order.  The  contest  is  being  re¬ 
peated  this  year. 

James  A.  Geronemo,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Trentonian, 
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A  DIVISION  OF  SOS  CONSOLIDATED.  INC 


Potpourri  from  the  ANPA  Hospitality  Suite 

By  l^nora  Vi  illiaiiiMoii 


ANP.Vs  “First  l,ady’ 

-Marian  Blacklidge,  the  new 
“F'irst  Lady”  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Associa¬ 
tion,  is  like  all  mothers  who 
trea.sure  a  collection  of  questions 
from  their  oflFspring. 

.And  being  an  artist,  as  well 
as  wife  and  mother,  her  favorite 
is  no  doubt  from  her  youngest 
son  Ted.  Seeking  approval  after 
finishing  a  i)ainting  sev^eral 
years  ago,  she  showed  it  to  Ted 
and  asked  how  he  liked  it. 

Looking  her  straight  in  the 
eye,  Ted  replied  with  his  own 
question,  “Mother  why  don’t 
you  paint  like  Michelangelo?” 

This  is  the  same  son  who 
came  home  one  day  and  an¬ 
nounced  he  had  seen  a  painting 
he  liked,  “But  it  costs  $1.‘>,()00.” 
So  he  borrowed  a  canvas  from 
his  mother  and  did  his  own 
version.  “Very  interesting,  too — 
an  orange  circle  on  a  purple 
background,”  says  Mrs.  Black- 
lidge,  eyes  twinkling.  “When  he 
gets  married  this  June,  I’ll  give 
it  to  him,  if  he  wants  it.” 

Marian  and  Richard  Black- 


lidge  have  three  sons,  and  all 
woi'ked  on  their  father’s  paper, 
the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  as 
copy  boys.  “It  was  very  good  for 
them,”  theii-  mother  i-ecalls. 

The  eldest,  Kent,  is  now 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Trilt- 
une.  Their  middle  .son,  Richard 
II,  is  a  pressman  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  Ted 
will  work  through  the  summer 
in  the  business  department  of 
the  (lannett  papers  at  Roches¬ 
ter;  then  he  goes  to  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mrs.  Blacklidge  has  an  art 
gallery  feast  when  she  is  in  New 
York  for  the  publisheis’  meet¬ 
ings.  She  brings  home  new 
ideas  from  all  their  travels,  in¬ 
cluding  coral  rcK’k  from  Hawaii 
which  she  is  using  in  designing 
“junk  art”. 

.And  she’s  happily  working 
with  her  newest  experimental 
medium — bringing  out  designs 
she  sees  in  Mexican  wood  pul|) 
paper.  “You  know  how  you 
.sometimes  .see  faces  in  the  grain 
of  a  piece  of  wood.  It’s  the  same 


with  this  fiber.”  Her  exi»eri- 
ments  have  also  included  suc¬ 
cessful  work  in  fusing  glass  on 
glass  and  even  a  line  for  the 
cathedral  glass  factory  in  Ko¬ 
komo  oj)eiated  by  her  husband’s 
family. 

.Mrs.  Blacklidge  comes  from  a 
family  of  professional  artists 
and  musicians,  but  she  didn’t 
study  art.  She  went  to  the 
Washington,  D.C.  School  for 
Secretaries  in  the  National  Press 
Building  and  workefl  in  the 
nation’s  capital  for  a  time  be¬ 
fore  going  back  to  Kokomo. 

She’s  fascinatwl  that  the  el¬ 
dest  of  their  six  grandchildren, 
a  girl,  seems  to  have  inherited 
a  combination  of  the  music  ami 
art  talent  in  her  grandmother’s 
family. 

“My  husband  is  a  very  patient 
man  u|)  to  a  |)oint  in  a  houseful 
of  art,”  she  concludes  fondly. 
“Some  of  my  work  he  appre¬ 
ciates  and  some  he  doesn’t.” 

♦  ♦  # 

Several  gentlemen  of  the  press 
ventured  into  the  Hospitality 
suite  planned  mainly  for  .ANP.A 
ladies  at  the  Waldoi  f — and  they 
received  enthusiastic  welcomes. 
VV’hen  Edward  Brooks  came  in, 
Edward  was  treated  as  one  of 
the  girls. 

For  “Edward”  is  a  lady,  and 
her  husband  is  William  E. 
Bi'ooks  Jr.,  executive  editor  of 
the  Vinrennes  (Ind.)  Suu-Com- 
mercinl.  Even  the  United  States 
Navy  gave  William  an  argu¬ 
ment  when  he  a|)plied  for  a 
Navy  officer’s  allowance  for 
Edward.  Mrs.  Brooks,  who  is 
originally  from  .Alabama,  ex¬ 
plained  that  her  father  died  be¬ 
fore  she  was  born,  and  her 
mother  gave  her  his  name.  It 
has  presented  problems,  but  she 
just  couldn’t  change  it.  Her 
husband,  however,  immediately 
shortened  the  name  to  “Ed”. 

“Would  you  mind  to  go  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty?”  one  ANP.A 
member  asked  his  wife.  Her 
eyes  sparkled  as  she  told  of  their 
sentimental  trip  to  the  tip  of 
Manhattan  for  theii-  first  visit 
to  the  statue  since  1943. 

“It  was  as  two  youngsters  on 
my  husband’s  three-day  jiass 
that  we  had  a  glorious  time  at 
the  Bronx  Zoo,  the  Statue  of 
Lilierty  and  the  Planetarium,” 
Mrs.  Allen  Pettus  of  Nashville 
said.  They  were  fascinated  by 
languages  of  the  world  around 
them  on  Bedloes  Island.  “I 
talked  to  one  young  man  from 
India  via  smile  language,”  said 


Pettus,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sttsbrille  Teu- 
uessenu. 

One  publisher  took  his  wife 
window  walking  along  Fifth 
.Avenue  on  Sunday  ahernoon. 
“Then,”  related  .Mrs.  Eugene  C. 
Bishop,  “he  explained  he’d  be 
too  busy  with  meetings  the  rest 
of  the  time  to  shop!”  Her  hus¬ 
band  is  president  of  Peninsula 
Newspapers  in  Palo  .Alto. 

In  a  sunshine  plaid  dress  that 
l<x>ked  like  California,  Laverne 
Bishop  said  she’d  noticed  the 
numlier  of  longer  dres.ses  in 
New  A'ork.  “Clothes  are  all 
short  in  California.” 

The  Bishops  built  their  home 
in  an  apricot  and  walnut  grove 
and  saved  the  trees.  Now  they 
run  footraces  with  squirrels  dur¬ 
ing  the  walnut  season.  The 
.squirrels  bury  the  walnuts, 
which  promptly  sprout,  usually 
in  the  middle  of  flower  beds. 

»  *  * 

Raincoats  and  rainhats  were 
among  the  fashion  notes.  Just 
in  out  of  the  rain  after  a  visit 
to  a  needlework  center  were 
Mrs.  Shields  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
.M.  W.  .Armistead  111  of 
Roanoke.  Their  husbands  are 
executives  of  the  Roanoke  (Va. ) 
Times-World  Corp. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  both  amused 
and  overwhelmed  that  she  had 
been  talking  with  Erica  Wilson 
of  crewel  fame  at  the  needle¬ 
work  shop  “and  didn’t  know 
who  she  was.”  When  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  asked,  “And  what  book 
would  you  recommend?”  came 
back  Miss  Wilson  with  ‘My  own, 
of  course,  and  many  others.” 

.Mrs.  .Armistead  knits.  “She 
can  knit  in  the  movies,”  ob¬ 
served  Mrs.  Johnson  with  ad- 
mi  lation. 

.Also  taking  refuge  from  the 
rain,  Mrs.  Staley  McBrayer 
said  she  and  her  husband  missed 
part  of  their  daily  routine  while 
here  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

“Every  morning  we  both  jog 
half  a  mile  before  breakfa.st. 
So  many  laps  around  the  motor 
court  drive  near  the  house  .  .  . 
and  in  the  evening  we  walk.” 
The  McBrayers  wear  avocado 
green  jogging  .suits  during  the 
cooler  months  and  shorts  for 
hot  weather  jogging. 

McBrayer  is  publisher  of  the 
Pasadena  (Tex.)  News  Citizen. 
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(Continued  from  im<je  70) 

Colorful  fashions  for  men 
received  the  approval  of  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Treat,  whose  hus¬ 
band  (Chuck)  is  vicepresident 
of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing:  Co. 
“He’s  in  blue  today”,  she  an¬ 
nounced. 

Mrs.  Treat  was  impressed 
that  -Jack  Provenzano,  the 
astrologer  in  residence  for  the 
hospitality  suite  and  who.se 
birthday  is  the  same  as  hers, 
told  hei-  she  was  interested  in 
flying.  She  is — having  taken 
lessons  for  a  year.  “But  no  solo 
yet;  I  keep  thinking  alnmt  my 
four  childi*en.”  Her  husband, 
who  took  up  flying  at  the  age 
of  11,  has  l)een  ordered  by  his 
wife  not  to  fly  jets. 

Travel  advice  from  a  veteran 
“tourist”,  Mrs.  Kol)ei‘t  i\Ic- 


Cracken  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  is 
that  comfortable  shoes  are  the 
important  items  to  pack.  Mrs. 
McCracken,  who  looks  forward 
to  a  Septeml)er  trip  to  Germany 
to  see  the  Passion  Play,  is  the 
wife  of  the  general  manager  of 
the  Sorristowu  Times-Herald. 
She  said  even  her  own  com¬ 
fortable  shoes  preparations 
didn’t  help  much  in  walking 
over  some  of  the  paving  stones 
in  Toledo,  Spain. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  New  York  for  their  fiist 
ANP.A  conv’ention  were  Mrs.  C. 
S.  Berry,  wife  of  the  publisher 
of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Itemocrnt,  and  Mrs.  Marcus  B. 
George,  whose  husband  is  editoi- 
of  the  paper.  During  talk  of 
teen-age  fashions  and  fads  in 
clothes  and  hair  cuts,  Mrs. 
George  related  that  boys  at  the 


high  school  i-esorted  to  the 
editorial  page  of  the  school 
paper  to  declare  war  on  the 
wearing  of  pants  suits  by  the 
girls.  “Girls  should  look  like 
girls,”  was  the  editorial’s  re¬ 
freshing  declaration. 

*  *  ♦ 

Among  the  visitors  waiting 
for  astrological  comments  at  the 
hospitality  center  was  Mrs. 
Cyrus  Newl>egin,  whose  husband 
publishes  the  Salem  (Mass.) 
Xetvs.  “A  Gemini  with  a  Virgo 
husband,”  she  said  of  herself. 
This  year  she  was  doing  “people 
watching”  for  part  of  the  day, 
some  strength  foi-  the  cocktail 
hours. 

*  ♦  * 

Also  in  the  astrological  circle 
were;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Gordon  Bell, 


wife  of  the  president  of  the 
(turdncr  (.Mass.)  Xeivu,  and 
Mrs.  C.  Gordon  Bell,  wife  of 
the  publisher;  Mrs.  John  R. 
Herl)ert,  wife  of  the  executive 
editor  of  the  Bustmi  Herald 
Traveler;  Mrs.  Ronald  Hedley, 
wife  of  the  general  manager  of 
the  Chester  (Pa.)  Delaware 
County  Daily  Times;  Mrs. 
Roliert  C.  Pace  of  Danville,  Ill., 
whose  husband  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives.  Up  from  Georgia  were 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Bannister  of  Augu.sta 
and  Mrs.  N.  E.  Paukert  of 
.Atlanta.  Their  husbands  are 
executives  with  Cox  Newsprint. 
.Another  first  time  ANPA  visitor 
was  Mrs.  Howard  Nicks,  wife 
of  the  advertising  director, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times. 


Laird  pledges  better 
flow  of  information 


Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
R.  Laird  renewed  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  pledge  to  the  nation’s 
newspaper  publishers  (April 
20)  that  his  department  shall 
“continue  to  devote  maximum 
attention  to  reducing  and  hope¬ 
fully  eliminating  overclassifica¬ 
tion”  of  information. 

“Let  me  emphasize  my  con¬ 
viction,”  Laird  said  in  his  lunch¬ 
eon  address  to  1500  members, 
wives  and  guests  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  “that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  a  right  to  know- 
even  more  than  has  been  avail¬ 
able  in  the  past  about  matters 
which  affect  their  safety  and 
.security. 

“There  has  been  too  much 
classification  in  this  country.  In 
particular,  too  much  has  been 
withheld  about  what  has  been 
going  on  in  the  clo.sed  .societies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com¬ 
munist  China,”  Laird  said. 

*Op«-n  news  policy* 

Laird  said  President  Nixon’s 
“open  news  policy”  has  led  to 
a  number  of  improvements  in  at 
least  five  major  areas  where  in¬ 
formation  was  previously  with¬ 
held  from  the  public.  These 
areas  are: 

1.  Prisoner  of  War  matter.s — 
“Present  policy  is  to  foster  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  and  focus  w-orld- 
wide  attention  on  the  plight  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  in  order 
to  gain  humane  treatment  for 
them  and  to  obtain  their  re¬ 
lease.” 


2.  Chemical  warfare  and  bio¬ 
logical  research  matters — 
“Present  policy  is  to  keep  the 
public  informed  about  our  new 
policies  in  these  two  areas,  the 
reasons  for  these  new  policies, 
and  the  steps  being  taken  to 
implement  them.” 

3.  Costs  of  major  weapons — 
“Our  new-  policy  of  full  dis¬ 
closure  on  major  weapons  costs 
will  help  to  restore  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  credibility  and  w  ill  assist 
us  in  gaining  better  control  of 
costs  and  in  developing  better 
management  practices. 

4.  Laotian  activities — “For 
several  years,  the  American 
people  were  denied  knowledge 
about  our  activities  in  Laos. 
Today,  the  American  people  are 
being  informed  about  w-hat  we 
are  doing  and  what  w-e  are  not 
doing  in  Laos. 

5.  Nuclear  threat — “In  the 
past,  overuse  of  classification 
denied  to  the  American  people 
pertinent  information  on  the  na¬ 
ture  and  scope  of  the  strategic 
nuclear  threat.  In  my  view, 
there  is  still  too  much  classifica¬ 
tion,  but  we  have  tried  and  will 
continue  to  make  more  and  more 
information  available  on  this 
subject  which  is  so  crucial  for 
the  future  security  of  our  coun¬ 
try.” 

Laird  dwelled  at  length  on 
the  Soviet  Union’s  strategic 
force  buildup  in  contrast  to  the 
United  States’  policy  of  stand- 
pat  in  order  to  give  maximum 
opportunity  for  the  Strategic 


Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT) 
to  be  successful.  The  talks  are 
going  on  in  Vienna. 

Laird,  who  told  Congress  in 
February  that  the  U.S.  by  the 
mid-1970’s,  could  find  itself  in 
a  second-rate  strategic  position 
w-lth  regard  to  the  security  of 
the  Free  World,  presented  ad¬ 
ditional  reasons  for  his  concern 
to  the  publishers. 

“It  is  my  judgment  that  as 
the  American  people  are  pro¬ 
vided  additional  information, 
they  will  agree  that  we  are  lit¬ 
erally  at  the  edge  of  prudent 
risk,”  he  said.  “And  the  ines¬ 
capable  conclusion  will  be  that 
if  the  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
buildup  continues,  the  risk  to 
our  national  security  w-ill  be¬ 
come  too  great  to  sustain  w-ith- 
out  major  offsetting  actions.” 

• 

The  eyes  have  it 

Hackensack 
The  Record,  of  Hackensack, 
has  w-on  the  annual  Journalism 
Award  given  by  the  New-  Jersey 
Optometric  As.sociation  for  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  the  field  of  vision 
care.  The  Record  and  its  sister 
papers,  the  Mominy  Call  and 
Sunday  Record,  w-on  the  aw-ard 
for  spon.sorship  of  a  Save  Your 
Vision  Forum  last  year. 

• 

Controller  named 

Asbury  Park,  N.J. 
Robert  E.  Murphy  has  been 
appointed  controller  of  Asbury 
Park  Press  Inc.  by  Wayne  D. 
McMurray,  president  and  editor. 
A  Press  employee  for  20  years, 
he  was  promoted  from  his  for¬ 
mer  position  as  accounting  man¬ 
ager. 
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Shultz  describes 
varying  forces 
in  labor  demands 

Secretary  of  Labor  George  P. 
Shultz,  addressing  the  ANPA 
labor  conference  Monday  de¬ 
scribed  changes  taking  place  in 
the  nation’s  labor  force. 

He  said  there  are  two  dis¬ 
tinct  age  groups,  one  under 
30  and  the  other  over  50. 

Current  compensation  de¬ 
mands,  he  said,  originate  w-ith 
the  older  segment  and  reflect 
its  views.  Strife  results  because 
the  younger  segment  has  other 
concerns. 

The  labor  force,  he  noted,  is 
better  educated  and  the  average 
educational  level  is  increasing, 
but,  he  said,  there  is  a  tendency 
in  this  country  to  stress  white 
collar  jobs.  He  called  on  man¬ 
agement  to  pay  attention  to  the 
dignity  of  skilled  physical  jobs. 

Shultz  predicted  that  the  sag¬ 
ging  economy  will  see  a  drop  in 
consumer  prices  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  To  back  up  this  con¬ 
tention  he  called  attention  to  the 
figures  showing  that  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  index  has  already  be¬ 
gun  to  slow-  dow-n  and  the  rise 
in  the  consumer  index  has  lev¬ 
elled  off. 

Vets  salute  Loeb 

Manche.ster,  N.H. 

William  Loeb,  publisher  of 
the  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News,  was  honored  by  the 
Yankee  Division  Veterans’  As¬ 
sociation  in  recognition  of  meri¬ 
torious  service  in  behalf  of  vet¬ 
erans’  organizations. 
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ANPA  elections 

(Coiithnted  from  page  10) 


are  (for  two  years)  Joe  M. 
Healey,  Dallas  News;  and  (for 
one  year)  David  K.  Gottlieb, 
Lee  Newspapers,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  to  replace  Armistead. 

Those  whose  terms  exjjire 
next  year  are:  Harold  W.  An¬ 
dersen.  Omaha  World  Herald; 
Crosby  N.  Boyd,  Washhigton 
Star;  Peter  B.  Clark,  Detroit 
News:  John  H.  Colburn,  Wichi¬ 
ta  Eagle  and  Deacon;  James  L. 
Knight,  Miatni  Herald;  and  Eu¬ 
gene  S.  Pulliam,  hidianapolis 
Star  and  News. 

Richard  C.  Steele,  TPorccs- 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Ga¬ 
zette,  gave  his  report  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ANPA/RI  which 
noted  that  .several  groups  of 
newspaper  executives  had  at¬ 
tended  seminars  at  the  Easton 
laboratory  in  which  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  four  page  newspaper. 
Editors  performed  production 
tasks,  such  as  tape-punching 
and  line-casting,  while  business 
executives  wrote  stories  and 
helped  to  make  uj)  the  pages. 
.\11,  Steele  said,  learned  some 
of  the  “mysteries”  that  are 
guarded  so  carefully  by  the 
craft  unions. 

Von  Braiiii  laiuH  press 

The  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  j)ress  over  the  years  of 
the  space  program  has  demon- 
.strated  some  very  responsible 
reporting,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Wernher  von  Biaun,  deputy 
assistant  administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
-Administration. 

V'on  Braun,  addressing  the 
-American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  As-stK-iation  convention  in 
its  closing  stages  on  Thursday, 
referied  to  the  aborted  mission 
of  -Apollo  13  and  the  revievc 
board  working  on  the  problem 
of  detennining  the  answers  to 
its  failure. 

Timely  progress  reports,  he 
.‘iaid,  will  be  made  to  Congress 
and  “you  in  the  news  media 
eventually  will  get  a  solution.” 

Von  Braun  said  it  was  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  press 
that  the  youngsters  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  world  are  so  knowledge¬ 
able  aV)out  the  space  age,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  letters  and  interest  “we  in 
the  agency  receive  from  these 
young  people  here  and  abroad.” 

He  said  he  was  confident  the 
pre.ss  will  continue  to  display 
the  same  responsibility  in  re¬ 
porting  on  the  space  programs 
and  goals  of  the  seventies. 

T)r.  John  S.  Foster  .Jr,  direc¬ 
tor  of  defense  research  and 
engineering,  said  he  believes  in 
the  need  for  an  open  exchange 
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of  information.  His  talk  took 
the  theme  of  Soviet  secrecy  and 
the  special  dangers  this  secrecy 
poses  to  the  U.S.  He  said  it  is 
neces.sary  to  maintain  American 
leadership  in  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  to  j)rotect  against 
those  dangers. 

Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager-,  told  the  pub¬ 
lishers  they  must  recognize  the 
threat  to  the  future  of  all  news¬ 
papers  Implicit  in  the  proposed 
FCC  rule  now  pending  for  the 
256  daily  newspapers  owning 
radio  or  television  stations  in 
their  own  cities. 

ANP-A,  he  said,  expects  to 
“irursue  this  fight  on  behalf  of 
all  other  ANPA  members  who 
may  be  affected  by  develop¬ 
ments. 

• 

Reporter  eunfidenee 
bill  await8  ^i^iiature 

Alba.n’y,  N.Y. 

A  reporter’s  confidence  law, 
pas.sed  by  the  state  legislature 
in  the  last  hours  of  this  year’s 
-session,  is  among  1,000  bills 
awaiting  action  by  Governor 
Rockefeller.  He  has  indicated 
that  he  will  sign  it. 

For  more  than  .30  years,  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  by  press 
groups  to  get  a  new  New  York 
statute  protecting  newsmen  from 
contempt  citations  when  they 
refuse  to  divulge  confidential 
sources  of  infomiation. 

A  broad  privilege 

The  bill,  which  the  governor’s 
counsel,  Robert  A.  Douglass, 
helped  to  draft,  would  provide 
a  broad  privilege,  extending  be¬ 
yond  per.sonal  sources  to  notes 
and  verbal  information  obtained 
by  a  journali.st  “in  the  course 
of  doing  his  job.” 

• 

Morgeuthuu  praises 
reparters  for  help 

Investigative  reporters  do  a 
lot  to  help  law  enforcement, 
Robert  M.  Morgenthau  told  a 
group  of  puhli.shers  Wedne.sday 
afternoon. 

The  formei-  U.S.  district  at¬ 
torney  for  Southern  New  York, 
who  is  running  for  governor  of 
New  York,  again  prai.sed  the 
pre.ss  for  turning  up  significant 
evidence  and  for  keeping  the 
public  informed  of  criminal 
practices. 

However,  Morgenthau  said, 
the  newsmen  should  beware  of 
pro.secutors  who  “u.se”  them  to 
put  out  information  that  can  be 
erroneous  or  misleading.  He 
mentioned  particularly  the  re- 
lea.se  of  FBI  tapes  by  a  New 
Jersey  official  which  may  have 
done  irreparable  harm  to  inno¬ 
cent  persons  in  public  office. 
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Confab  cued 
by  Earth  Day 

At  a  session  for  the  under 
15,000  circulation  dailies,  sev¬ 
eral  distinguished  speakers  gave 
views  on  problems  facing 
smaller  papers,  the  question  of 
credibility,  and  how  to  improve 
the  product  for  greater  impact 
on  the  reader. 

Because  the  session  fell  on 
Earth  Day,  Wedne.sday,  most  of 
the  speakers  u.sed  the  problems 
facing  the  environment  as  cues 
for  explaining  how  papers  can 
get  involved. 

Dr.  John  Hohenberg  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  and  one  of 
the  men  responsible  for  award¬ 
ing  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  journal¬ 
ism,  said  that  small  daily  pa¬ 
pers  have  to  broaden  their  roles 
in  public  service  as  a  means  of 
bridging  the  credibility  gap.  He 
told  his  audience  that  a  new-s- 
pai>er  is  no  newspaper  at  all  if 
it  does  not  reflect  public  opin¬ 
ion. 

He  advocated  more  in-depth 
reporting  and  answ-ered  skep¬ 
ticism  of  whether  small  papers 
can  afford  investigative  report¬ 
ing  by  pointing  out  that  many 
small  dailies  and  weeklies  with 
limited  .staffs  have  won  Pulitzer 
Prizes  for  their  work. 

Readers  are  aware 

Richard  L.  Tobin,  associate 
publisher,  the  Saturday  Review, 
expanding  on  the  subject  of 
credibility,  said  that  on  the 
community  level  credibility  for 
newspapers  is  on  a  personal 
level  because  everyone  knows 
everybody  else  and  readers  are 
aw-are  when  a  paper  makes  a 
mistake,  avoids  a  controversial 
story,  or  distorts  facts. 

Tobin  expressed  the  view  that 
“small  town  newspapers  are 
here  to  stay”  because  tv  and 
radio  cannot  compete  with  them 
in  reporting  the  local  new's. 

L.  D.  Whitehead,  the  Brandon 
(Manitoba)  Sun,  expressed  the 
view  that  investigative  report¬ 
ing  is  essential  in  the  progres¬ 
sive  newspaper  and  that  per¬ 
haps  some  less  important  but 
traditional  small  town  news 
should  be  dropped  in  favor  of 
in-depth  reporting. 

Earlier  in  the  program,  Dr. 
Carroll  Bottum  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  advised  small  newspa¬ 
pers  to  take  a  “get  involved” 
attitude. 

Relative  to  environmental  re¬ 
porting,  Dr.  Bottum  suggested 
among  other  things  that  local 
newspapers  could  be  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  having  citizen  committees 
formed  in  the  communities.  The 
committees,  he  said,  w-ould  be 
non-paid  and  have  no  formal 
power,  their  purpo.se  being  to 


act  in  an  advisory  capacity.- 
They  should  be,  he  said,  re¬ 
sponsible  only  to  the  people  in 
the  community. 

He  stressed  that  papers 
should  work  to  get  people  to 
take  an  active  role  in  the 
changes  occurring  in  their  com¬ 
munities. 

Suggestion  from  flo»>r 

A  member  of  the  audience,  H. 
Galt  Braxton,  publisher  of  the 
Kinston  (N.C.)  Free  Press,  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  session  that  the 
topic  of  government  interven¬ 
tion  in  cigarette  advertising  be 
discussed. 

Some  discussion  ensued  in 
which  Charles  W.  Utter,  the 
Westerly  (R.I.)  Sun,  a  panelist 
and  non-smoker,  said  “govern¬ 
ment  should  keep  its  nose  out  of 
our  business.”  That’s  as  far  as 
the  discussion  got.  It  was  cut 
short  by  session  chairman,  Wil¬ 
liam  Brooks  of  the  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Sun-Commercial,  who 
said  that  the  rules  don’t  allow 
the  floor  to  be  turned  over  to 
an  unscheduled  topic. 

Readers  prefer  offset 

The  session  was  brought  to 
an  end  with  a  talk  by  Richard 
N.  Hammell,  the  Florence 
(Ala.)  Times-Tri-Cities  Daily, 
who  said  that  his  paper  had 
been  losing  the  confidence  of 
readers  and  advertisers  because 
of  competition  from  an  offset 
shopper. 

Becau.se  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  alike  seemed  to  like  the 
offset  printing  job,  the  Times- 
Tri-Cities  Daily  converted  to 
offset  and  now,  according  to 
Hammell,  is  gaining  back  that 
lost  confidence. 


Waste  control 

(Continued  from  page  16a) 


The  aid  of  interested  young 
people  has  been  enlisted  and 
volunteers  work  where  needed. 

“Now  the  women  don’t  have 
to  call  the  police  to  a.sk  what 
they  can  do  next,  the  police  call 
them  about  certain  jobs  they 
can  get  done,”  Mrs.  Moore  .said. 
This  is  the  result  of  thousands 
of  Indianapolis  women  having 
become  acquainted  with  law  en¬ 
forcement  practices. 

Mrs.  Moore  said  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  crime  rate  has  dropped 
to  as  low  as  2.2  per  cent  and 
currently  is  .3.5  per  cent. 

Heads  Texas  APME 

John  Stallings,  Corpus 
Christi  Caller-Times,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Texas 
.Associated  Press  Managing  Ed¬ 
itors  .Association. 
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Fairchild  unveils  computer  ad 
programs  and  new  keyboard 


By  Oai^  TomkinHon 

While  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  was  presenting  his  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  luncheon  audience 
with  unclassified  info  about  the 
nation’s  defenses  Monday  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  across  the 
street  at  the  Summit  Hotel  the 
word  from  Fairchild  Graphics 
was  heavily  classified. 

Fairchild  introduced  a  newly- 
developed  classified  ad  program, 
a  display  ad  program,  and  a 
new  keyboard. 

The  classified  ad  program, 
calle<l  Ad  Set,  and  the  display- 
program,  called  Display  ^Set, 
were  written  by  Fairchild  for 
its  Comp  Set  computer  users. 
They  are  aimed  at  publications 
with  large  ad  sections. 

The  .4d  Set  program  gives 
the  Comp  Set  capacity  to  per¬ 
form  all  normal  classified  ad 
.section  functions  such  as  stor¬ 
age,  updating,  and  typesetting, 
on  a  daily  basis. 

In  addition,  said  the  company, 
it  produces  the  output  informa¬ 
tion  required  for  computerized 
data  processing,  including  bill¬ 
ing  of  classified  advertising. 

The  input  of  new  ads  to  the 
computer  is  by  unjustified  pa¬ 
per  tape.  The  outputted  paper 
tape  contains  hyphenated  and 
justifiwi  classified  copy. 

\<i  >izc  liiiiil 

.411  ads  are  classified  and  al¬ 
phabetized  as  a  function  of  the 
program  and  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  size  of  an  individual  ad. 

The  Ad  Set  program  pro¬ 
vides  capacity-  for  not  only  the 
ads  but  starting,  ending,  skip 
<late.s,  and  kills  for  each  ad. 

In  a  demonstration  of  the 
program  at  the  Summit,  one 
hundred  classified  and  alpha¬ 
betically  mixed  ads  were  pa¬ 
per  tape  fed  into  a  Comp/ 
Set  containing  an  already- 
stacked  classified  section.  The 
system  took  just  over  two  min¬ 
utes  to  read,  classify  and  al¬ 
phabetize  the  100  ads,  and  then 
an  additional  seven  seconds  to 
merge  the  new  ads  sequentially 
into  the  old. 

The  .4d  Set  .system  contains 
several  features  that  guard 
against  mistakes.  One  such 
feature  makes  it  impossible  for 
an  operator  to  call  up  the 
wrong  cla.ssified  section  for  a 
given  day  \\-ithout  being  quer- 
ried  by  the  computer. 

The  Ad  Set  program  on  the 
Comp  Set  utilizes  one  or  more 
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disc  storage  units  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  user’s  cla.ssified 
section.  Each  disc  provides  a 
forty-  page  capacity. 

Richard  J.  Robinson,  general 
manager,  .stressed  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  Fairchild  fore.sees  the 
sale  of  complete  systems  rather 
than  system  parts.  It  makes 
operation  and  maintenance 
easier,  he  said. 

The  Comp  Set  system  has 
dual  throughput  capacity  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  run  two  ap¬ 
plications  through  simultane¬ 
ously.  The  system,  including 
two  readers,  two  paper  punches, 
a  CPU  unit,  computer,  Ad/Set 
and  Display  Set  programs,  and 
a  full  Fairchild  Sy-stems  W’ar- 
ranty,  has  a  .‘66.3,800  price-tag 
according  to  Chris  Kropac, 
marketing  manager. 

I)i>pliiy/.S»-| 

The  Display/Set  program 
directs  the  system  to  auto¬ 
matically  produce  point  size 
changes,  leading,  in.sertion  of 
leaders  and  justification.  The 
outputed  tapes  will  drive  any 
typesetters  with  display-  typog¬ 
raphy. 

Kropac  listed  among  the  pa¬ 
pers  scheduled  to  receive  the 
two  ad  programs  for  their  al¬ 
ready-  delivered  Comp 'Sets,  the 
ColiimhHn  (Ind.)  Republic,  the 
Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald  and 
Journal,  the  Sumter  (S.C.) 
Item,  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  Mews 
and  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News. 

In  introducing  its  new  key- 
l)oard,  Fairchild  stressed  that 
several  important  features  are 
now  available  with  the  new 
unit,  which  is  designated  the 
Electro/ Set  430.  To  begin  with, 
the  board  is  all  solid  state  and 
entirely  of  Fairchild  design. 

It  is  designed  for  input  to 
computers  via  punched  paper 
tape,  and  has  a  new  key  mech¬ 
anism  offering  a  lighter  touch 
feature. 

.4s  de.scribed  by  Fairchild, 
each  key  is  a  .solid  state  switch, 
utilizing  the  so-called  “Hall  Ef¬ 
fect’’,  that  generates  electrical 
signals  without  any  mechanical 
contact  thus  minimizing  wear 
on  parts. 

The  unit  has  the  ability  to 
turn  out  six,  seven,  or  eight 
level  tape  and  the  entire  code 
structure  is  modular  in  design 
and  therefore  easily  changeable. 

The  keyboard  can  handle 


high-speed  tyiiing  and  will  not 
jam  provided  that  two  consecu¬ 
tive  strokes  are  made  no  less 
than  three  micro  seconds  apart. 

The  board  has  71  keys  and 
according  to  the  company-  the 
operator  can  pioduce  all  codes 
and  functions  without  any 
break  in  perforating  rhythm. 

The  new  units  come  equip])ed 
with  either  the  standard  Tele- 
typesetter  or  secretarial  shift, 
a  bank  of  nuKle  indicator  lights, 
and  options  include  a  last  word 
delete  function  providing  the 
opeiator  with  the  ability  to  rub 
out  the  entire  last  word  on  the 
tape  via  a  keystroke. 

Price  of  the  Electro/ Set  430, 
-said  Robinson,  is  $2,86.5,  o})tions 
not  included.  The  first  paper  to 
get  the  new  keylward  will  l)e 
the  North  Adams  (Mass.) 
Itailg  Transcript. 


Past  week’s  ran^e 

of  stock  prices 

Apr. 

IS  Apr.  22 

(New  York  Stock 

Exchange) 

Berkey  Photo 

103/4 

9’/, 

Boise  Cdscede 

*0'/4 

40% 

CepitoJ  Cities  Bdcstg. 

30'/. 

29  V, 

Cowles  Communications 

73/4 

4'/4 

Crowell  Collier 

18 

I8V4 

Crown  Zellerbach 

34H 

33’/, 

Cutler  Hammer 

245/, 

24'/, 

Dayco  Corp. 

21% 

203,4 

Eastman  Kodak 

74% 

734/, 

Eltra  Corp. 

233/4 

23'/, 

Fairchild  Camera 

M»/, 

64 

Foote.  Cone,  Beldinq 

10’/, 

10'/, 

Gannett  Co. 

23'/, 

23 

Georgia  Pacific 

S2 

51 

Great  Nor.  Nek. 

441/4 

47 

Harris  Intertype 

40', 2 

S5','4 

Inmont 

l35/(, 

II 

International  Paper 

3734 

35'/, 

Kimberly  Clark 

715/, 

71 5/, 

Knight  Newspapers 

36 

351/4 

No.  American  Rockwell 

143/, 

17 

Republic  Corp. 

18 

17 

Richardson  Co. 

IS 

145,, 

Singer  Co. 

79’/, 

75'/, 

J.  W.  Thompson 

31'/, 

30'/4 

Time  Inc. 

3434 

35'/, 

Times  Mirror 

35'/. 

3534 

White  Consolidated 

18 

16 

(American  Stock 

Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment 

98 

92 

Domtar 

14% 

14', '4 

Ehrenreich  Photo 

1434 

15V, 

Lee  Enterprises 

183/4 

I7'/4 

Milgo  Electronics 

333/4 

31'/, 

New  York  Times 

28'/4 

29'/. 

PKL 

4% 

4'/, 

Southwest  Forest  Ind. 

20'/, 

19 

Wood  Industries 

I4'/4 

1 6-^/1 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers 

34'/, 

38 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

33 

32 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

37 

37 

ComCorp. 

12 

12 

Compugraphic 

113/4 

103/, 

Compuscan 

10 

10 

Dow  Jones 

443/4 

43', 

Downe  Comms. 

6 

Doyle.  Dane,  Bernbach 

21 

20', '4 

Grey  Advtg. 

II'/, 

103, 

Hurlelron 

5'/, 

5', 

Media  General 

25'/, 

24 

Oglivy,  Mather 

20'/4 

20’/, 

Panax 

1'/, 

1'.', 

Photon 

9'/, 

9 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.) 

13'/, 

I2'„ 

Bidder  Pubs. 

14'/, 

14', 

Wells,  Rich.  Greene 

9'/, 

8', 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi 

II1/4 

10', '4 

B.  C.  Forest 

33'/, 

3234 

Great  Lakes  Paper 

2434 

24' 4 

MacMillan,  Bloedel 

32'/, 

31 5., 

Southam  Press 

51 

52 

Thomson  Newspapers 

20 

20 

IVT  1  1-  Compugrdphic  WVa  tOVi 

JMewhouse  buys  compuscan  lo  lo 

J  Dow  Jone$  443^  43'  2 

Oregon  building  Do»'Ie*  Oa^T'^Bembach  21'  20A 

”  "  Grey  Advtq.  (M/j 

Hurlelron  S'/j  B'j 

Portland,  Ore.  Media  General  251/2  2'' 

After  22  years  as  landlord, 

the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Photon  9 

Insurance  Co.  has  .sold  the  Ore-  o°.5ti  k  '  1^'^ 

gonian  Building  here  back  to  Wells,  Rich.  Greene  91/2  8', 

the  Oregonian  Publishing  Co.  j-  r  u 

The  building,  standing-  on  a  Abitibi  lUA  ic/, 

block-square  site  at  SW  Rroail-  ®  323^ 

,  ,  .  .  ,  Great  Lakes  Paper  24J/i  24';, 

way  and  Jefferson  streets  at  MacMillan,  Bioedei  321/,  30, 

what  was  once  the  hilltop  mark-  Southam  Press  51  52 

i  J  r  Thomson  Newspapers  20  20 

ing  the  .southernmost  edge  of 

Portland’s  business  district,  is 
now  surrounded  by  new  office  „ 

structures,  hotels  and  the  “cam-  pPrceilt  Ilikt*  ill  |)0»>tal 
pu.s’’  of  Portland  State  Univer-  rale  ill  Nixoil  plan 
sity.  It  houses  lioth  the  Oregon¬ 
ian,  its  builder  and  original  \\  a.siiin-uto.v 

tenant  at  move-in  time  in  the  Newspapers  and  magazines 
spring  of  1948,  and  the  Oregon  y*"  their  distribution  costs 
Journal,  Portland’s  evening  pa-  increa.sed,  in  most  cases,  by  .>0 
per  which  the  Newhou.se-owned  peTcent  if  Congress  approves 
Oregonian  Publishing  Co.  pur-  President  Nixon  s  recommenda- 
cha.sed  in  1961.  tions  for  postal  reform.  The 

Shortly-  after  moving  into  the  proposals  are  before  the  Hou.se 
new  plant,  the  publi.shing  com-  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
panv  sold  the  property  to  Con-  Civil  Service  and  would  most 
necticut  Mutual  for  $3..5  million  broadly  affect  the  publishing  in- 
and  then  took  a  lea.se  on  the  dustry-  by  increasing  .second 
property-  for  27'i  years,  dating  riRss  po.stage  rates  by  one-half 
from  sale  date  in  August  1948,  jiresent  rates, 

with  an  option  for  renewal  for  ^ 

a  similar  period. 

Consideration  in  the  buy-back  AlbailV  station 

transaction  was  $2,697,000.  The 

five-and-six-story  building  is  Capital  Cities  Broadcasting 
now  occupied  about  90  per  cent  Corp.  announced  this  week  it 
by  the  two  newspapers  and  the  has  agreed  to  sell  its  televi.sion 
production  plant,  with  several  station  WTEN  at  Albany,  N.Y., 
non-newspaper  firms  and  organ-  to  Poole  Broadcasting  Co.  of 
izations  as  fourth  and  fifth  floor  Flint,  Michigan,  for  $19  million 
tenants.  cash. 
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SelU  .Albany  station 

Capital  Cities  Broadcasting 
Corp.  announced  this  week  it 
has  agreed  to  sell  its  televi.sion 
station  WTEN  at  Albany,  N.Y., 
to  Poole  Broadcasting  Co.  of 
Flint,  Michigan,  for  $19  million 
cash. 


Want 
to  know 
more  about 
money? 


$^\V, 


At  CNA  Financial  Corp.,  money  talks— and  it  talks 
through  a  communications  department  whose 
twelve  professional  members  know  about  both 
money  and  the  needs  of  working  newsmen.  CNA 
Financial  is  a  $1.3-billion-a-year  company  that 
specializes  in  money  management  for  other 
companies  of  all  sizes  and  individuals  of  all 
sizes,  shapes  and  colors. 

We  have  solid  information  about  insurance,  real 
estate  development,  mutual  funds,  home  building, 
leasing  loans  . .  .  CNA  Financial  sells  accident 
policies  to  kids’  baseball  teams— and  it  also  leases 
$35  million  nuclear  reactor  cores. 

What’s  more,  we  aren’t  afraid  to  take  the  time  to 
explain  in  detail  the  complexities  of  this  magic  stuff 
called  money.  Nor,  when  the  questions  get  really 
knotty,  will  we  hesitate  to  put  an  inquiring  newsman 
or  woman  directly  in  touch  with  an  expert  who  can 
provide  lucid,  factual  answers. 

The  next  time  you  need  information  about  financial 
matters,  give  us  a  call— we  hope  to  do  as  well  for 
you  as  we  did  for  the  news  people  who  made  these 
unsolicited  comments  about  our  information  service: 
“I  apologize  for  calling  you  so  much,  but  you  guys 
are  in  the  20th  century— most  insurance  company 
people  are  still  back  in  the  19th  century.”— 
Financial  news  reporter  for  large  New  York  daily. 
‘‘CNA  is  an  example  of  how  an  insurance 
company  can  get  its  story  told  well  because  of  its 
professional  handling  of  news.”— Assistant  to  the 
pubiisher,  Chicago  daily. 

“/  don’t  think  anyone  else  we  deal  with  provides 
such  good  feature  material . . .  It's  a  pleasure  to 
do  business  with  real  pros.”— Trade  publication 
editor. 

‘‘I've  never  had  such  good  cooperation  and 
well-researched  material  from  a  public  relations 
operation."— Researcher  for  a  major  weekly  news 
magazine. 

“.  .  .  you  did  an  excellent  job  in  preparing  the 
material.  So  good  in  fact  that  yours  is  only  the 
second  prepared  material  I  have  accepted  since 
(my  coiumn)  began  19  months  ago.”— Syndicated 
feature  columnist. 

"As  you  can  imagine,  I’ve  worked  with  an  awful 
lot  of  public  relations  people  in  nearly  15  years, 
but  I  don't  think  I've  ever  run  into  such  a 
competent  team.”— Researcher  for  nationally 
syndicated  financial  writer. 

We  aren’t  bashful  about  saying  that  we  work  hard  to 
live  up  to  our  press  notices. 

Try  us. 

You  can  contact  us  at: 

Chicago 

312/822-7610  A.  R.  Roalman 

312/822-7653  Charles  Johanns 

312/822-5170  Barbara  McNear 

Marieluise  Murphy 
Gerald  Buldak 
Alan  Appelbaum 
Barbara  Mock 
Natalie  Graver 


Los  Angeles 

213/657-1496  Douglas  Jennings 

New  York 

212/943-8500  Robert  J.  Hartnett 

Washington,  D.C. 

202/638-0001  Al  Goldsmith 

London 

01-834-9456  Robert  Keen 

♦"C/VA  FINRNCmL  CORPORRWN 

310  SOUTH  MICHIGAN/CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60604 


Robert  J.  Hartnett 


Al  Goldsmith 


Robert  Keen 


.•.where  money  is  trilling  to  talk 


New  Houston  Post  building  communicates 


Houston 

A  carpeted  city  room  .  .  . 
communications  ecjuipment  for 
continuous  monitoring  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  ...  a  contem- 
))orary  80-foot  mural  called  “Up 
Up  and  Away”  .  .  .  custom- 
designed  desks  and  chairs  ...  a 
“drive-in”  lab  service  for  staff 
photographers  ...  a  marine  blue 
floor  in  the  composing  room. 

The  Houston  Post,  established 
1885,  has  just  opened  an  un¬ 
usual  publishing  plant. 

The  building  itself  “communi¬ 
cates,”  observed  one  visitor.  A 
smiling  receptionist  greets  you 
in  the  lobby.  And  beyond  the 
lobby  stretches  an  80-foot  cor¬ 
ridor  on  which  an  abstract 
painting  runs  the  entire  length 
of  one  wall:  The  mural  means 
many  things  to  many  viewers, 
enabling  the  visitor  to  “feel” 
something  about  the  occupant 
of  the  building. 

Not  tied  to  tradition 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  pub- 
li.sher,  says,  “It  is  the  result  of 
re-examinig  every  aspect  of  our 
operation  .  .  .  accepting  none  of 
the  restrictions  of  the  past  on 
the  basis  of  ‘tradition’.” 

“The  former  Houston  Post 
building  was  only  10  years  old, 
but  had  already  been  expanded 
three  times  and  we  were  con¬ 
sidering  yet  another  addition  to 
the  plant.  Instead,  we  decided 
on  a  new  building.  Through  the 
advice  and  encouragement  of  all 
our  friends  in  the  publishing 
business  .  .  .  and  all  the  ideas 
and  enthusiasm  of  our  employ¬ 
ees  ...  we  set  about  building 
an  ideal  newspaper  plant.” 

The  new  plant  is  a  three- 
building  complex  of  a  contem¬ 
porary  architectural  design  in 
off-white  aggregate  with  large 
expanses  of  shaded  glass.  It 
provides  159,000  sq.  ft.  of  work¬ 
space. 

The  interior  design  riv-als 
the  magnificent  homes  of  the  oil 
<<)mpanies  and  insurance  build¬ 
ings  in  Houston. 

“Actually,”  says  W.  P.  Hobby 
.1  r..  executive  editor,  “function 
was  the  first  consideration  in 
designing  the  Houston  Post’s 
new  plant,  and  the  architectural 
design  came  into  being  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  needs  which 
management  assigned  to  it.” 

4-<s|or>-  building 

Towers  hold  elevators,  stair¬ 
wells,  library  stacks,  computer 
rooms,  vaults,  photo  processing 
laboratories,  rest  rooms  and  air 
conditioning  equipment,  leaving 
the  spacious  interior  core  open 
and  iinobstructed. 


The  main  building  is  a  four- 
story  structure  housing  the  ex- 
ecutiv-e  offices,  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  finance  and  accounting, 
personnel,  promotion,  purchas¬ 
ing  and  research.  This  building 
of  the  three  building  complex  is 
designed  for  expansion  to  eight 
stories. 

The  two-story  Want-Ad/ Pro¬ 
duction  Building  contains  pro¬ 
duction  (engraving,  composing, 
flat  cast  stereo),  ad  service, 
supply,  shipping  and  receiving, 
supply  job  shop,  first  aid,  car¬ 
penter  and  paint  shop,  rack  re¬ 
pair  shop  and  office  machine  re¬ 
pair  shop.  The  Houston  Post 
Credit  Union  has  leased  space  in 
this  building. 

The  Power  Building  houses 
the  engineering  dpartment  and 
the  power  generating,  heating 
and  air  conditioning  machinery 
.serving  the  building  complex. 
This  unit  is  large  enough  to 
acconunodate  all  of  the  power 
et)uipment  necessary  for  future 
expansion;  plans  are  to  add  a 
fourth  building  which  \%ill  con¬ 
tain  the  plate  casting  stereotype 
equipment,  press  room  and  mail 
room  which  are  presently  still 
located  at  the  Post’s  second  fa¬ 
cility  at  2410  Polk. 

Oil  2 1 -acre  site 

The  new  building  is  situated 
on  a  21.5  acre  site  with  ready 
access  to  Houston’s  freeway- 
system  for  the  convenience  of 
employees  and  advertisers.  The 
locations  also  provides  railroad 
access  for  shipment  of  heavy- 
commodities. 

The  building  was  designed  by- 
Wilson,  Morris,  Crain  and  An¬ 
derson,  a  firm  responsible  for 
the  Astrodome,  Number  One 
Shell  Plaza,  Houston  Lighting 
&  Power  Co.’s  Electric  Tower 
and  the  city’s  new  post  office. 

The  builder  was  W.  S.  Bel¬ 
lows  Construction  Corporation. 

Sasaki,  Dawson,  deMay  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  whose  recent  work 
includes  the  grounds  of  the  new 
Neiman-Marcus  specialty  store, 
designed  the  Houston  Post  land¬ 
scaping. 


“More  than  six  years  of  plan¬ 
ning  went  into  this  plant,”  Jack 
Short,  vicepresident,  production 
and  distribution,  said. 

Features  of  the  Houston  Post 
building  include: 

•  The  editorial  department  is 
a  new  concept  in  office  design. 
The  traditional  openness  of  the 
“city  room”  is  retained,  with  the 
few  necessary-  partitions  utiliz¬ 
ing  clear  glass.  Working  areas 
are  separated  by  translucent, 
brightly-  colored  screens.  Con¬ 
temporary-,  custom  -  designed 
fui-nishings  are  arranged  in  a 
functional  “landscape”  pattern 
related  to  special  working  rela¬ 
tionships  of  individuals  and 
groups.  The  wire  room,  manag¬ 
ing  editor’s  office,  editorial  con¬ 
ference  room  and  photo  studio 
are  enclosed  areas  on  the  peri¬ 
meter  of  the  city  room. 

•  Exceptional  per.sonal  and 
food  facilities  for  employees. 
Both  men’s  and  women’s  lounge 
areas  are  spacious,  and  the 
women’s  facilities  include  sep¬ 
arate  powder  room  with  mirrors 
and  seating.  There  are  several 
rooms  where  food  is  served  in¬ 
cluding  two  which  are  open 
round-the-clock,  plus  the  Oak 
Room  where  luncheon  is  catered. 

•  Office  waste,  including  con¬ 
fidential  material,  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  through  a  special  chute 
with  openings  on  all  floors  of 
the  building.  The  chute  carries 
the  material  to  the  basement 
where  a  Wastecon  unit  grinds 
and  pulps  it. 

Brilliunt  <‘<>lfir> 

•  Throughout  the  building 
the  interior  designers  have  util¬ 
ized  fine  w-oods,  textured  stone 
and  brilliant  colors  to  achieve 
a  decorative  scheme  that  is  far 
removed  from  the  traditionally 
conservative  (and  usually  drab) 
newspaper  offices  of  the  past. 
The  use  of  carpeting  reduces 
noises  in  addition  to  bringing  a 
degree  of  comfort  and  aesthetic 
beauty  to  the  w-orking  areas. 

•  Communication  equipment 
for  continual  monitoring  of  tele¬ 


vision  and  radio  (including  po¬ 
lice  and  fire  bands)  is  a  nuance 
in  the  city  room.  Copy  convey¬ 
ors  link  reporters  and  w-ire 
.services  to  the  city  desk,  news 
de.sk  and  state  desk.  Pneumatic- 
tubes  carry-  copy  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

•  The  photo  department  pro¬ 
vides  latest  developments  in 
photo  processing  facilities.  The 
apple  green  tile  dark  room  is 
entered  through  “time  capsule” 
doors  that  enable  photographers 
to  move  in  and  out  while  devel¬ 
oping  is  underway.  In  a  studio 
photographers  can  project  a 
view  of  St.  Moritz  onto  the  wall, 
attire  a  model  in  ski  togs  and 
turn  out  a  stunning  photo  for 
the  fashion  pages.  The  photo 
lab  maintains  a  two-day  radio 
communications  with  reporters 
and  photographers.  And  an  out¬ 
side  pneumatic  tube  will  rush 
film  to  the  photo  laboratory 
without  the  photographer  ever 
leaving  his  car. 

•  A  want  ad  department  has 
60  desks  connected  to  a  want  ad 
ser\-ice  section  by  a  two-way- 
copy  conveyor.  The  telephone 
.supervisor  is  located  in  an  ele¬ 
vated  area  from  which  to  moni¬ 
tor  the  operators,  and  to  shift 
calls  and  personnel  to  provide 
instant  efficient  seiwice.  Ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  superv-isor’s  office 
is  a  telephone  training  room  for 
new  want  ad  operators. 

Supervi!«ors'  ofTice* 

•  Production  supervisors’  of 
offices  provide  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency.  Supervisors  of  en¬ 
graving,  composing  and  stereo¬ 
type  operations  sit  in  adjacent 
offices  in  the  center  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  floor;  and  each  super- 
vi.sor  has  a  glass  w-all  through 
which  to  view-  his  own  area  of 
responsibility.  The  engraving 
department  is  done  with  white 
walls,  gray-  floor  and  black  trim 
— attractive,  yet  in  materials 
w-hich  will  withstand  acid.  Nit¬ 
ric  acid  is  stored  in  a  5000  gal¬ 
lon  tank  located  in  the  base¬ 
ment  and  pumped  to  the  engrav- 


(Con tinned  on  page  80) 
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Mel  Diirslag  plays 
hard — on  typewriter 


By  Jim  Scott 

Mel  Durslag  of  the  Los  An- 
f/eles  Examiner  is  a  prolific 
sportswriter.  It’s  unlikely  that 
aJiy  other  newspaper  writer  in 
the  U.S.  sells  as  many  maga¬ 
zine  articles  each  year  as  does 
this  genial  48-year-old  Cali¬ 
fornian.  Further,  he  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  outsell  all  the  full¬ 
time  free-lance  magazine  writ¬ 
ers. 

Presently,  Durslag’s  chief 
magazine  outlet  is  TV  Guide, 
in  which  he  averages  23  ar¬ 
ticles  a  year.  While  a  sports 
specialist,  he  also  does  enter¬ 
tainment  pieces  for  this  wekly. 

Before  they  folded.  Collier's 
and  the  Saturilay  Everting  Post 
provided  the  bulk  of  Durslag’s 
moonlighting  funds.  The  trade 
estimates  his  income  at  around 
$60,000  a  year. 

Durslag  admits  newspapers 
account  for  more  than  half  his 
earnings.  His  six-a-week  col¬ 
umns  are  sold  by  King  Features 
Syndicate  to  40  papers. 

A  few  newspapers  deny  their 
writers  permission  to  contribute 
to  other  publications  but  the 
Examiner  feels  that  Durslag’s 
byline  in  so  many  national  mag¬ 
azines  enhances  the  appeal  of 
his  own  paper. 

Enjoyable  work 

Since  sportswriting  long  has 
been  regarded  as  a  plum  in  it¬ 
self  and  not  associated  with 
high  income,  what  is  the  secret 
of  Durslag’s  success? 

“There’s  no  secret  to  it,’’ 
chuckled  Mel.  ‘It’s  just  hard 
work.  Still  it’s  enjoyable  work. 
I  couldn’t  put  in  so  many  hours 
at  an^dhing  else.  I  also  have 
always  tried  for  clarity  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  Sports  humor,  satire 
and  other  forms  of  expression 
fall  flat  to  me  without  accuracy. 
.4nd  you  must  also  always  let 
the  reader  know  what  you’re 
talking  about.” 

To  measure  up  to  the  demand 
of  his  editors,  Durslag  long  ago 
learned  to  regiment  his  life.  He 
rises  at  7 :45  every  morning  in 
his  home  near  UCLA  and,  after 
a  light  breakfast,  goes  to  work 
on  his  column,  which  must  be 
turned  in  at  the  Examiner  of¬ 
fice  at  2  p.m.  It’s  either  picked 
up  by  messenger  or  Mel  takes 
it  in. 

“I  like  to  get  into  the  office 
as  much  as  possible,”  he  said. 
“As  you  know,  only  a  part  of 
the  wire  news  goes  into  a  paper 
so  I  like  to  riffle  through  it  all 
for  ideas.” 


Mel  Durslag 

Durslag  has  carte  blanche  to 
travel  when  and  where  he  likes. 
On  the  road,  the  column  usually 
is  wired  in  but  he  may  dictate  if 
he’s  working  near  the  deadline. 

In  his  double  duty  at  the 
typewriter,  Mel  is  assisted  by 
his  attractive  wife,  Larajme, 
whom  he  had  met  at  Lake  Tahoe 
and  married  in  1948.  He  takes 
15  magazines.  Larayne  has  be¬ 
come  so  well  attuned  to  Mel’s 
wants  that  she’s  able  to  clip 
and  file  everything  she  finds 
that  might  be  of  interest  to  her 
husband — and  it  usually  is. 

Very  even-tempered 

They  have  three  children, 
Ilye,  18,  Bill,  17,  and  Jim,  13. 

Many  writers  under  constant 
deadline  pressure  become  jumpy 
and  crotchety.  Conversely,  Mel 
remains  as  placid  as  a  Pacific 
sunset.  Nothing  seems  to  upset 
him,  nothing  worries  him.  He 
long  ago  learned  to  channel  all 
his  energies  into  production. 

Jealously  is  a  commodity  as 
common  among  sportswriters  as 
it  is  among  entertainers  but,  if 
Durslag  has  an  enemy,  nobody 
knows  of  him.  Says  Art  Rosen¬ 
baum,  sports  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  “Mel  is 
such  a  nice  guy,  everyone 
loves  him.  They  also  are  awed 
by  his  production.  But  it’s  only 
honest  envy,  not  jealously. 

Mel  finds  magazine  work  not 
so  tough  but  still  more  demand¬ 
ing  than  newspaper  writing. 
The  magazine  work  he  does  at 


night,  as  a  rule. 

“For  a  magazine,”  he  said, 

“I  always  rewrite  a  piece  two 
or  three  times.  I  let  it  lie  over¬ 
night  and,  when  I  look  at  it  the 
next  day,  I  always  see  how  it 
can  be  improved.” 

“How  about  your  column?” 

“Once  through  the  machine 
is  enough,”  he  said  with  a 
smile.  “There  is  no  time  for 
rewriting  in  daily  journalism. 
I’m  not  a  fast  writer.  I  try  to 
get  it  right  as  I  go.” 

No  sleeping  pilU 

Such  is  the  excitement  of  his 
busy  day,  Mel  Durslag  never  • 
has  to  take  sleeping  pills.  ] 

“The  only  time  I  can’t  fall 
right  to  sleep,”  he  says,  “is 
when  I  have  no  idea  for  the  next 
day’s  column.” 

Mel  eschews  notes  to  do  the 
essay-type  column. 

“Notes  are  harder  to  write — 
if  you  do  them  right,”  he  holds. 
“It’s  like  doing  20  leads.  Any¬ 
way,  the  papers  taking  my 
column  often  run  it  as  a  news  j 
story  so  they  would  prefer  a  ‘ 
single  topic.”  > 

Mel  also  refuses  to  run  let- ' 
ters.  “You  do  that,”  he  said, 
“and  the  publisher  will  get  the 
idea  he  doesn’t  really  need 
you.” 

The  5-foot-lO  writer,  though 
no  natural  athlete,  used  to 
play  golf  and  tennis  but  he 
gave  them  up  a  few  years  ago 
for  lack  of  time. 

Not  enough  talent 

Durslag  feels  that  sports- 
writing  in  the  U.S.  is  not  as 
good  as  it  might  be. 

“There  are  not  enough  tal¬ 
ented  youngsters  coming  into 
the  field,”  he  explained.  “When 
I  started  out,  it  was  a  privilege 
to  write  for  publication.  Today 
pay  seems  to  be  the  only  cri¬ 
terion.  Why  some  of  the  kids 
can’t  even  spell.  Many  of  the 
veterans  are  fine  writers  but 
they  deal  too  much  in  the  past. 
Since  newspaper  space  is  lim¬ 
ited,  you  need  to  use  it  largely 
on  the  now  world. 

Mel  said  he  has  found  that 
fact  is  not  only  stranger  than 
fiction  but  that  it  also  sells  “a 
helluva  lot  Ixdter.” 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


P-D  oil  iiiierofiliii 

The  St.  Lottis  Post-Dispatch 
and  its  96  years  of  history, 
news,  and  journalistic  achieve¬ 
ments  are  now  available  on  mi¬ 
crofilm  from  Microfilming  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  Glen  Rock, 
N.J.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  on  microfilm  is  the  latest 
addition  to  MCA’s  grovving  mi¬ 
crofilm  offerings  which  in¬ 
creased  to  over  60  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  the  last  year. 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MAJ?YMcGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 
Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  C.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 
Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


international  news 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES  • 


LinLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXifS  D/S 
STEfSSEES  W/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THEREOUGHTABEALAW 
D/S 
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12  winners 
writing  are 

Washington 

Twelve  newspaper  writers 
were  honored  here  recently  be¬ 
cause  they  made  traffic  safety 
readable. 

Winners  in  the  l.oth  annual 
Newspaper  Safety  Writinjj 
Competition  of  the  American 
Trucking  A.ssociations,  the  12 
journalists  shared  cash  prizes 
totaling  $5,400  at  a  presentation 
luncheon  in  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

More  than  100  guests  from 
Congress,  government,  and  the 
motor  carrier  industry  attended 
the  luncheon. 

The  Newspaper  Safety  Writ¬ 
ing  Competition  is  sponsored  an¬ 
nually  by  American  Trucking- 
Associations  to  recognize  the 
nation’s  newspaper  and  wire 
service  writers  for  their  public 
service  contributions  to  high¬ 
way  safety. 

William  A.  Bresnahan,  AT.\ 
Managing  Director,  presided 
during  the  ceremonies,  intro¬ 
ducing  .AT.'V  President  Frank  L. 
Grimm,  who  also  is  Pi-esident  of 
O’Boyle  Tank  Lines,  Wa.shing- 
ton,  who  brieffy  de.scribed  the 
trucking  industry’s  interest  in 
safety  and  the  i)romotion  of 
safer  highways. 

Former  Governor  .John  H. 
Reed  of  Maine,  now  chairman 
of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  He  presented  awards 
to  the  winners. 

First-place  winners  who  re¬ 
ceived  $1,000  award  were; 

Mrs.  John  Mills,  Kerkalnre 
Hdfile,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  single 
story ; 

Larry  E.  O’Hara.  Cecil  Whi;/, 
Elkton,  Md.,  editorial; 

Fred  .\ndersen,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  series. 

Second-place  winners  who  re¬ 
ceived  $500  awards  were; 

Donald  Smith,  Washivfifau 
Star,  single  storv; 

.\lann  B.  Steen,  Areata 
(Calif.)  T'viou.  editorial; 

Stewart  Davis,  .\ustin  bureau 
of  the  Dallas  Martiiiiff  Nea'S, 
series. 

Third-place  winners  who  re¬ 
ceived  $300  awards  were; 

Ed  W’intermantel,  Pittsburffh 
Press,  single  story; 

Mi.ss  Barbara  L.  Bartley  and 
W'.  L.  Smith,  Clarion  \ews,  edi¬ 
torial  ; 

Miss  Sue  Ann  W'ood,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  series. 

The  Journal  Messenger  of 
Manassas,  Va.,  represented  by 
Garry  WTllard,  editor,  and  Ben¬ 
nie  Scarton  Jr,  as.sociate  editor. 


in  safety 
saluted 


was  awarded  a  special  plaque 
for  the  most  outstanding  and 
effective  traffic  safety  campaign 
conducted  by  a  newspaper  dur¬ 
ing  1969.  The  special  plaque  was 
presented  to  Scarton  and  Wil¬ 
lard  by  W’est  Virginia’s  senior 
United  States  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph. 

Contest  judges  were  Ernest 
W.  Chard,  executive  editor, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald; 
John  N.  Cole,  .Maine  Times, 
Topsham,  Maine,  and  David  M. 
W’hite,  chairman  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Division,  School  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Communication,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  There  were  334  entries. 
• 

Wilmington  papers 
add  to  photo  awards 

Wilmington,  Dela. 

Photographers  of  the  News- 
Journal  papers  of  W’ilmington 
took  all  three  top  awards  in 
the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association’s  Region  3 
Contest. 

Fred  Comegys,  28,  a  News- 
Journal  photographer  for  five 
years,  was  named  Region  Three 
Photographer  for  1969  in  the 
competition  with  jihotographers 
from  Pennsylvania,  District  of 
Columbia,  New  Jersey,  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The  runner-up  was  Pat 
Crowe,  29.  Third  jilace  went  to 
Chuck  McGowen,  37,  director  of 
Iihotograjihy  for  Kent  and  Sus- 
■sex  Counties. 

The  awards  were  the  third 
major  series  of  honors  pre¬ 
sented  News-Journal  jihotog- 
raphers  in  less  than  two 
months.  .411  eight  awards  for 
large  daily  newsjiajiers  in  the 
Maryland-Delaware-District  of 
Columbia  Press  Association 
competition  went  to  News- 
Journal  photographers. 

In  the  2Tth  annual  Pictures 
of  the  Year  Competition,  Tom 
Keane,  Evening  Journal  picture 
editor,  was  named  newspaper 
picture  editor  of  the  year. 


‘Goiiijj  fishing' 

-4ubrey  Larson  of  Circle, 
Mont.,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Powder  River  Examiner  in 
Broadus  and  the  Circle  Danner, 
has  purchased  the  Jordan  Trib¬ 
une  from  Hardie  J.  Sickles,  its 
editor  and  publisher  since  1960 
who  is  “going  fishing.” 


Missouri  Honor  Awards 
to  be  given  on  May  8 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  Mis.souri  Honor  .4ward 
for  Distinguished  Service  in 
Journalism  will  be  conferred  on 
four  individuals  and  three 
newspapers  May  8. 

Individuals  receiving  the 
awards  are ; 

Harry  Reasoner,  CBS  Tele¬ 
vision  newsman; 

Don  C.  Dailey,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  KGBX 
radio,  Springfield,  Mo.; 

John  Mack  Carter,  editor  of 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism; 

Miss  Margot  Sherman,  con- 
.sumer  affairs  coordinator  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  Inc.,  .4dvertis- 
ing  Agency. 

Newspapers  receiving  the 
awards  are; 

New  York  Times,  .4rthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  president  and 
publi.sher, 

Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat, 
Kenneth  Urban  Love,  general 
manager; 

Le  Monde,  Paris,  with  its 
Washington  corresixindent, 
Alain  Clement,  accepting. 

• 

Tortmlo,  Kingston 
win  type  citations 

Toronto 

Toronto  Telegram  and  King¬ 
ston.  Whig-Standard  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  1969  winners  of  the 
John  A.  MacLaren  n'-''spaper 
awards  for  graphic  cellence. 

A  panel  of  four  Iges  se¬ 
lected  the  Telegram  from  the 
over  -  .30,000  -  circulation  class 
and  the  Whig-Standard  from 
papers  with  less  than  30,000 
circulation.  The  Whig-Standard 
aLso  won  the  award  for  the  best 
sports  page  in  the  imder-30,00() 
group. 

Judging  of  87  entries  was 
based  on  editions  of  last  De¬ 
cember  10. 

In  the  over-30,000  class,  best- 
page  awards  were  made  to  Mon¬ 
treal  Le  Devoir,  front  page; 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  edi¬ 
torial  page;  Toronto  Star,  finan¬ 
cial  page;  Hamilton  Spectator, 
sports  page  and  women’s  page. 

Page  award-winners  in  the 
under-30,000  class  in  addition 
to  Kingston  were;  Drandon  Sun, 
front  page;  Corner  Brook  TIV.sf- 
ern  Star,  editorial  page.  No 
awards  were  made  for  financial 
and  women’s  pages. 

• 

LisI  moves  lo  INTA 

Norman  List  has  Ix'en  named 
sales  manager  of  International 
Newspapers  &  Trade  .4dvertis- 
ing,  representatives  for  foreign 
newspapers.  Prior  to  joining 
INTA,  List  was  with  Joshua 
B.  Powers,  Inc. 

EDITOR  Sl  pi 


Drug  report 
booklet  hits 
million  mark 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

A  booklet  on  marijuana  devel¬ 
oped  as  a  public  service  project 
at  public  information  offices  of 
the  Pacific  Region  of  Western 
Electric  Company  has  now  been 
distributed,  on  requests,  to  more 
than  one  million  persons. 

The  report.  Parents  Guide  to 
Marijuana,  also  has  received  ap¬ 
preciative  responses  from  gov¬ 
ernors,  congressmen,  state  legis¬ 
lators,  attorney  generals,  proba¬ 
tion  officials,  police  and  others. 

Additional  recognition  has 
come  from  officers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment,  according  to  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  author,  Robert  Mc¬ 
Nally,  a  17-year  veteran  of 
WE’s  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment. 

Press  usage 

Still  less  than  a  year  old,  the 
booklet  continues  to  expand  its 
use  and  services.  Newspaper 
publication,  while  chiefly  in 
California,  has  extended  to 
points  as  distant  as  the  Montreal 
Gazette  and  the  Catholic  Review 
of  Baltimore. 

Parade's  Intelligence  Report 
section  used  a  summary  and  a 
television  report  developed  from 
the  booklet’s  text  has  appeared 
on  17  stations  since  the  public 
service  activity  was  reported  in 
E&P  (June  8,  page  40). 

In  addition  to  the  million-plus 
di.stribution,  the  company  has 
given  reproduction  rights  to 
numerous  organizations.  Per¬ 
mission  has  now  been  given  to 
the  American  Legion  to  reprint 
the  booklet  for  use  in  a  continu¬ 
ing  national  campaign. 

Specific  results  al.so  have  in¬ 
cluded  letters  and  more  letters 
— “up  to  about  500  a  day  at  the 
peak,”  McNally  said. 

• 

‘B.C/  sigiioil  for  ails 

Findlay,  O. 

Characters  from  the  cartoon 
strip  “B.C.”  will  debut  in  Mara¬ 
thon  Oil  Company  commercials 
this  month  when  a  new  phase  in 
the  company’s  “Get  It  In  Writ¬ 
ing”  campaign  breaks  on  tele¬ 
vision  throughout  its  marketing 
territory.  Marathon  has  signed 
Johnny  Hart  for  rights  to  use 
his  characters  in  a  series  of  tv, 
newspaper  and  outdoor  adver¬ 
tisements  over  the  coming 
months.  Campbell-Ewald,  De- 
ti’oit,  is  its  agency. 
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The  Sixth  Annual 

1^S(GAA -University  of  ^Missouri  (^Awards 

for'  Excellence  in 

"Business j  Economic  and  Financial  F{eporting 
Ffewspapers-<^Caga':firies^  1969-1970 


To  honor  excellence  in  reporting  and  interpreting  business,  economic,  and  financial  news  and  to  encourage  a  greater  public 
understanding  of  the  American  economic  system  hy  means  of  broader  coverage  of  U.S.  business  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  the  University  of  Missouri  announces  the  sixth  annual  competition  for  five  Sl,000  awards.  The  awards  are  made 
under  a  grant  from  the  lndei)endent  Natural  Gas  Association  of  America  (  INGAA)  to  the  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
Business  &  Public  Administration  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Golumhia,  Missouri. 

ftl  000  Entry  forms  can  lie  nhtuincd  from  I’rof.  Don 

'  Marshall,  INGAA  Program  Director,  School  of  BOARD  OF  JUDGES 

1.  To  a  stall  nienilter  of  a  weekly  newsptaptT.  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Golumhia,  Chairman 


81,000 

2.  To  a  staff  member  of  a  daily  newspaper 
with  a  eireulation  ttnder  150,000. 

81,000 

3.  To  a  staff  member  of  a  daily  newspaper 
with  a  eirettlution  over  1.50.000  or  a  sytidi- 
cated  eolumnist  or  wire  service  staff  member. 

81,000 

4.  To  a  staff  member  of,  or  outside  contribu¬ 
tor  to,  a  general  circulation  tna^azitie. 

81,000 

5.  To  a  staff  member  of,  or  outside  contribu¬ 
tor  to,  a  pttblication  uddressinf:  itself  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  {leneral  bttsitiess  reader.  I'be 
to|)ic  nittst  concern  some  aspect  of  tin-  rela- 
tioti  between  business  and  government. 

MATERIAL  GONTENT 
The  subject  matter  of  all  entries  must  cnticern 
itself  primarily  with  the  American  business  scene 
anil  its  significance  in  modern  society,  fintries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  category,  may  take  the  form  of 
straight  news  stories,  feature  articles,  columns,  or 
editorials.  Entries  will  not  qualify  if  they  should 
appear  only  in  trade  or  association  journals,  com¬ 
pany  publications  and  annual  reports. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  skill  and  accuracy  in 
research  and  reporting,  clarity  of  exposition,  and 
depth  of  insight. 


Entry  forms  can  be  obtained  from  I’rof.  Don 
Marshall,  ING.A.V  Program  Director,  Schoid  of 
journalism.  University  of  .Missouri,  Goluinbia, 
.Missouri,  6.5201. 

.Ml  entries  for  the  sixth  unnttal  awards 
must  be  published  between  .May  2.  1969,  and 
-May  1,  1970.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  May  15,  1970. 


1968-1969  WINNERS 

(Categories  1 — .5  Respectively ) 

ARVO  E.  HAAPA 

Neivport  Harbor  Ensign 

HARRY  PEARSON,  JR. 

Pine  Bluff  Commercial 

EDWARD  S.  KERSTEIN 

Milwaukee  Journal 

THOMAS  NICHOLSON 

Newsweek  Magazine 

J.  RICHARD  ELLIOTT,  JR. 

Barron’s 


BOARD  OF  JUDGES 

Chairman 

MR.  R.K.T.  LARSON 
Honorary  Chairman 
Society  of  American  Business  Writers 


Members 

MR.  JOHN  L.  COBBS 
Editor,  Business  Week 
DR.  ALLEN  O.  FELIX 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
DR.  DAVID  P.  FORSYTH 
Vice  President 
Hagen  Communications  Inc. 

MR.  JACK  FOSTER 
Editor 

Rocky  Mountain  .\eus 
PROF.  JOHN  FOSTER 
Director  of  .Advanced  Programs 
Graduate  .School  of  Journalism 
(iidiinibia  University 
MR.  DARRYL  R.  FRANCIS 
President 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
MR.  STUART  LIST 
Publisher.  Chirapo's  American 
MR.  MARSHALL  LOEB 
Senior  Editor,  Time 
DR.  CARL  H.  MADDEN 
Chief  Economist 
LI.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
MR.  JOHN  A.  MeWETHY 
.Managing  Editor 

Midwest  Edition — H  all  Street  Journal 
MR.  WILLIAM  I.  RAY,  JR. 
Executive  Editor,  Atlanta  Constitution 
MR.  EDWIN  A.  WEEGAR 
Assistant  .Managing  Editor 
Los  Anpeles  Times 


INGAA-UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  AWARDS 

IS  the  national  trade  assoriation  representinp  interstate  transmission  rompanies.  iinnlueers  and  distributtirs  of  natural  pas.  The  prant 
is  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  business,  education,  and  journalism  serve  .America  by  fostering  the  strength  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 


‘Neediest  Cases  ’  will  be  moved 

Broadway’s  Merrick  is  star 
at  New  York  Times  meeting 

lly  Jerome  II.  Vi  alker 

Shareholders  of  the  New  and  be  subjected  to  criticism  as  Fund  on  the  front  pape  of  the 


York  Times  Company  enjoyed  well. 


drama  section?’ 


per  coming  into  its  home  area. 
Sulzberger  reminded  Gilbert 
that  it  was  more  like  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  retaliating  for  the 
New  York  Times  entry  into  its 
territory  some  years  ago. 

(The  New  York  Times  aban¬ 
doned  its  West  Coast  edition  en¬ 
terprise  several  years  ago  after 
suffering  a  substantial  financial 
loss.  That  was  before  the  com¬ 
pany  “went  public”  and  sold 
.shares  over-the-counter  and  on 
the  American  Stock  Exchange.) 

“We  are  not  scared  of  com¬ 
petition,”  said  Sulzberger.  “But 


and  heartily  applauded  a  vir-  Sulzberger  explained  that  the  The  publisher  said  he’d  talk  we  have  no  plans  to  retaliate 
tuoso  perfoiTTiance  by  David  Times  had  gathered  a  tome  full  it  over  with  the  editors,  now.  .4nd  we  are  not  negotiat- 


•Merrick,  the  Broadway  show  of  information  on  newspaper 


producer,  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  Tuesday  morning. 


rate  structures  and  found  that 
it  was  not  alone  in  having  dif- 


VV’here,”  he  asked  Merrick, 
would  you  put  it?” 


ing  for  any  newspapers.” 

The  Times,  he  said  in  answer 


The  producer  suggested  a  to  another  Gilbert  inquiry,  ex¬ 


plore  than  .300  strong  they  ferential  pricing.  Yes,  he  said,  good  place  for  it  now  would  be  pects  to  “get  a  free  ride”  with 

gathered  in  a  most  appropriate  there  are  .some  papers  in  the  the  front  of  the  financial  .sec-  other  publishers  when  the  legal 

theater.  Town  Hall,  and  wit-  midwest  that  have  gone  to  a  tion.  showdown  comes  on  the  attempt 


nessed  a  smooth  production  by  new  kind  of  rate  structure  to 
the  management  team  for  about  meet  their  owm  economic  needs 
an  hour.  Merrick,  identifying  but  that  would  not  be  a  solu- 


...  .  by  the  Federal  Communications 

D.rerlors  are  acl.ve  Commission  to  divorce  newspa- 

Early  in  the  meeting,  .John  pers  from  broadcasting.  The 


himself  as  the  owner  of  both  tion  to  the  economic  needs  of  Gilbert^  a  peripatetic  proxy  at  Times,  he  noted,  has  only  a  ra- 
“A”  and  “B”  common  stock  of  the  Times.  corporation  affairs,  directed  a  ^*0  station  involved  while  other 

the  company,  “by  regret,”  han-  Merrick  intimated  that  the  series  of  questions  to  the  Times’  publi.shers  have  vast  bi'oadcast 
died  the  floor  microphone  for  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  directors,  seated  behind  a  long  operations  at  stake, 
dialogue  with  Arthur  Ochs  should  examine  the  Times’  rates  the  stage.  He  wanted  Besides,  he  told  Gilbert,  it 

Sulzberger,  president  and  pub-  but  Sulzberger  retorted  that  the  k^ow  how  frequently  any  of  '''ill  be  years  before  any  definite 
Usher,  for  about  1.5  minutes.  management  had  legal  advice  to  them  attended  board  meetings  action  is  taken. 

Alluding  to  the  not  too  cheer-  the  effect  that  what  it  is  doing  ^.s  for  one  absentee  at  the  an-  Mrs.  Joan  McGaughev  of  Mil¬ 
ful  outlook  for  the  -Times  as  a  is  j^rfectly  legitimate.  nual  meeting,  Eugene  R.  Black,  ford.  Pa.,  addressed  her' remarks 

business  which  Sulzberger  de-  “We  can’t  wildly  readjust  h^d  he  given  a  good  excuse?  to  the  management  concerning 
pictod  in  his  remarks,  Merrick,  rates,  he  told  Mernck  and  the  Harding  F.  Bancroft,  execu-  questionable  advertising  and 
a  very  successful  investor  in  other  stockholders  m  the  audi-  tive  vicepresident,  fielded  most  the  predominance  of  letters  to 
plays,  sugge.sted  that  maybe  the  ,  ,  of  Gilbert’s  inquisition.  He  said  the  editor  that  seem  to  reflect 

time  had  come  for  the  New  Finally,  Merrick  wanted  to  the  directors,  including  the  viewpoints  of  the  Times. 

York  Times  Foundation,  a  non-  know  what  the  -Times’  film  crit-  Bi^ck,  had  a  very  fine  record  of  She  described  the  meeting  as  “a 

profit  organization,  to  run  the  ic,  \  incent  Canby,  had  to  say  attendance  at  the  monthly  board  gathering  of  the  clan”  more 

newspaper  and  its  affiliated  en-  about  a  promotion  film  .shown  meetings.  The  non-employee  than  a  session  for  shareholders. 


terprises.  at  the  meeting.  The  20-minute  members  of  the  board,  he  .said. 

Happy  to  note  that  Golf  film  starred  Janies  (Scotty  Res-  received  $400  a  meeting?  More  space  for  letters 

/U.oesf  was  doing  .so  well  under  ton),  editor  of  the  Times,  and  Gilbert  inquired  whether  the  Sulzberger  asked  if  she  would 
1  imes  ownership,  the  noted  pro-  several  members  of  the  staff  in  auditors  ever  had  met  with  the  he  more  speciL  in  regard  to  tl  e 
ducer  a.sked  Sulzberger  If  other  a  running  conversation  with  a  entire  board  or  any  auditing  objectionable  ads  “after  the 
acquisitions  w^e  ^mg  consid-  group  of  under-25  readers.  Some  committee  of  the  board.  When  meeting  is  over  ”  and  said  that 
offered  the  advice  of  them  pressed  Reston  on  the  auditor  replied  that  he  had  steps  already  w'ere  being  taken 
tiat  7  iwc  magazine  would  be  a  usual  points  that  the  Times  ^ot  found  it  necessai*y  to  do  so,  provide  more  space  for 

good  one,  since  it  usually  re-  doesn  t  relate  to  the  young  peo-  Gilbert  advised  the  manage-  letters  to  the  editor 

writes  just  about  ever>^hing  pie,  that  it  doesn’t  interpret  ment  that  this  practice  had  been  17  !  a  - 

lom  the  Tinic.'?.  Another  good  events,  etc.,  etc.  encouraged  by  the  stock  ex-  .  ^  ^ 

one  would  be  the  .\  PIC  Yorfrer  Pipe-puffing  Reston  quietly  change  and  he  thought  it  would  swer  any  questions  related  to 

magazine,  Merrick  thought.  reassured  the  group,  with  nu-  [f  Times  adopted  contract  negotiations  be- 

Sulzberger  commented  that  merous  illu.strations,  that  the  same  policy  as  other  pub-  ^^use  it  would  be  improper  to 

advertising  had  been  holding  up  Times  isn’t  the  kind  of  news-  lidy-held  companies  di.scuss  them  at  this  stage, 

well  in  Golf  Digest  and  the  paper  it  was  10  years  ago;  that  jje  wondererl  aloud  whv  no  ^  ‘‘uu  say,”  he  declared 

Times  management  would  be  in-  it  is  more  than  a  recorder  of  Times  stock  is  held  in  the  in-  ^  formal  report  to  the  nieet- 
terested  in  more  such  proper-  events;  it  deploys  a  staff  all  vestment  portfolios  of  the  com-  ‘"f?’  that  we  are  striving- 
ties  in  the  leisure  field.  over  the  wmrld  to  find  out  why  „anv’s  nension  funds  A  mem-  "'th  all  the  force  and  ingenuity 


letters  to  the  editor. 

The  publisher  declined  to  an- 


terested  in  more  such  proper-  events;  it  deploys  a  staff  all  vestment  portfolios  of  the  com 
ties  111  the  leisure  field.  over  the  world  to  find  out  why  pony’s  pension  funds.  A  mem 


ties  in  the  leisure  field.  over  the  wmrld  to  find  out  whj 

-All  ill  all,  Merrick  conceded,  events  are  happening  and  re 
the  \rw  York  Times  is  the  port  their  findings, 
greatest  new.spaper  in  the 

world.  “It  is  nia^ificent,”  he  honcsi  i' 

•said,  and  I  ewn  like  its  drama  Reston  capped  the  exchange 
critic  (Clive  Bames).  with  a  miestion  •  “Tt  nil  cenip! 


ber  of  the  board  said  he  didn’t  summon  to  arrive  at 


know  the  answer.  agreements  that  will  be  fair  to 

Had  the  Times  decided  to  go  staff  in  an  inflationary  eli¬ 
te  li5c  a  copy  after  the  contract  and  that  will  permit  the 


•  I  ‘''r"  Reston  capped  the  exchange  is  settled?  The  publi.sher  said  '^'mes  to  live  and  to  grow, 

critic  (Clive  Bames).”  ^vitli  a  question:  “It  all  comes  no  decision  had  been  made  be-  “To  achieve  this  end  and  to 

But  Merrick  prodded  Sulz-  down  to  this:  When  we  kick  the  cause  no  one  knew  yet  what  keep  conversations  going  we 

herger  on  whether  the  board  of  ball  around — as  we  .so  often  do  kind  of  financial  settlement  have  endured  the  costly  effect  of 

directors  or  the  management  — do  you  respect  our  profes-  would  be  Involved  but  there  composing  room  chapel  nieet- 

hatl  considered  any  of  the  mat-  sionalism,  do  you  believe  we  are  were  several  options  under  con-  ings.  If  patience  and  determina- 

ters  he  had  raised  at  last  year’s  honest?”  sideration.  tion  are  the  requisites,  I  am 


ters  he  had  raised  at  last  year’s  honest?”  sideration.  tion  are  the  requisites, 

meeting.  He  still  que.stioned  if  Sulzberger  replied  to  Merrick  Gilbert  remarked  about  the  sure  we  will  be  able  to  attain 
it  was  wise  and  profitable  to  that  he,  too,  would  be  interested  Times-Mirror  Company  of  Los  an  acceptable  settlement.” 
have  a  different  scale  of  adver-  in  how  the  Times’  film  critic  Angeles  buying  an  interest  in  r  •  i 

tising  rates  for  different  kinds  rated  the  movie.  Newsday  on  Long  Island  and  Karnings  are  down 

of  business.  In  particular,  of  As  a  parting  shot,  Merrick  asked  whether  the  Times  was  After  setting  records 


F.arnings  are  down 


oi  Dusiness.  in  particular,  ot  As  a  parting  shot,  Merrick  asked  whether  the  Times  was  After  setting  records  for 
course,  he  asked  why  the  thea-  caustically  inquired,  “Why  do  contemplating  any  kind  of  “re-  1969,  due  mainly  to  excellent 
ters  must  pay  the  highest  rate,  you  put  the  100  Neediest  Cases  taliation”  for  the  California  pa-  {Continued  on  page  79) 
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business  in  the  first  half,  the 
Times  Company  went  into  the 
first  quarter  of  1970  with  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $441,000  in  earnings, 
although  revenues  were  up 
nearly  $2  million  to  $jj9.3  mil¬ 
lion. 

“The  period  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult,”  said  Sulzbrger,  “but  I 
would  not  call  it  discouraging.” 

A  major  setback,  he  noted, 
was  the  loss  of  001,000  lines  of 
help  wanted  advertising,  “some¬ 
thing  completely  out  of  our  con¬ 
trol.” 

Due  to  the  early  Easter,  the 
Times’  Sunday  magazine  was 
down  80  pages  of  advertising. 
The  postal  strike  also  hurt  the 
company’s  operations. 

(As  of  Tuesday  the  printers’ 
chapel  meetings  were  extended 
to  Ills  hours  in  each  24-hour 
period.  The  Times  calculated 
that  89,215  manhours  of  work 
had  been  lost  since  the  produc¬ 
tion  slow-down  began  April  1. 
Under  present  scales  this  time 
was  valued  at  $221,428.  It  also 
resulted  in  elimination  of  284 
pages  of  advertising,  worth 
$1,176,000  and  247  columns  of 
new’S.) 

Circulation  price  increases, 
the  publisher  warned,  carry  a 
built-in  danger  of  lost  sales  that 
are  hard  to  recoup.  Readers 
have  been  providing  only  a  little 
over  20  percent  of  revenues  and 


management  is  cautious  lest  an 
extra  load  be  placed  on  adver¬ 
tisers  and  put  this  major  rev¬ 
enue  source  in  jeopardy  at  a 
time  when  so  many  other  media 
are  competing  for  business. 

Some  effective  cost-reducing 
measures  are  already  at  work 
throughout  the  Times,  Sulzber¬ 
ger  said. 

In  the  election  of  directors,  all 
but  about  500  of  the  6,646,287 
Class  A  shares  represented  per¬ 
sonally  or  by  proxy  were  cast 
for  Harding  F.  Bancroft,  Eu¬ 
gene  R.  Black  and  Turner  Cat- 
ledge.  The  A  stockholders  may 
vote  only  for  three  members  of 
the  board. 

All  690,744  shares  of  Class  B 
stock  were  cast  to  re-elect 
Richard  N.  Cohen,  Ruth  S.  Gol¬ 
den,  Marian  S.  Heiskell,  Iphi- 
gene  Ochs  Sulzberger,  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzl)ei'ger  and  George  D. 
Woods. 

• 

Moore  heads  ad  offiee 

William  J.  Moore  has  been 
appointed  deputy  advertising 
director  of  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  B.  Walker, 
chairman  of  the  board.  In  his 
new  position  More,  43,  will  be 
concerned  with  all  phases  of 
the  company’s  advertising  pro¬ 
gram. 


Cox  buys  cable 
system  in  Texas 
for  $3  million 

Atlanta 

Cox  Cable  Communications 
Inc.  announced  an  agreement 
has  been  signed  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Lubbock  Television 
Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  operator  of  the 
CATV  system  serving  Lubbock, 
Texas.  The  transaction,  which 
involves  cash  and  assumption  of 
debt,  is  for  a  total  consideration 
of  approximately  $3  million,  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  Leonard  Reinsch, 
president  of  Cox  Cable  Com¬ 
munications. 

The  Lubbo(;k  system  serves 
about  5,000  subscribers  with  11 
channels  of  television  including 
8  stations  which  originate  in 
Dallas-Ft.  Worth  and  which 
are  transmitted  to  Lubbock  by 
microwave.  Altogether,  the 
cable  plant  now  passes  38,000 
homes  out  of  the  approximately 
51,500  homes  in  Lubbock. 

In  groH'th  period 

Reinsch  pointed  out  that  the 
Lubbock  system,  which  com¬ 
menced  operations  in  1967,  is 
still  in  its  growth  period  and 
that  Cox  intends  to  expand  and 
jjromote  this  growth.  He  pointed 


out  that  acquisition  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  likely  cause  some  re¬ 
duction  in  consolidated  earnings 
this  year.  Reinsch  said  that  the 
company  expects  the  Lubbock 
system  to  add  at  least  2,000 
subscribers  a  year  for  each  of 
the  next  three  years. 

The  Lubbock  acquisition 
brings  to  16  the  number  of 
CATV  systems  acquired  by  Cox 
Cable  since  the  initial  public  of¬ 
fering  of  stock  by  the  company 
in  October  1968. 

Cox  Cable  operates  31  wholly 
or  partially  owned  systems 
serving  over  50  communities  in 
15  states.  The  number  of  .sub- 
■scribers  on  these  systems  totals 
more  than  177,000. 

• 

Newsprint  down 

Toronto 

Net  earnings  of  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Co.  were  $920,000,  equal 
to  26  cents  a  share,  in  the  first 
quarter  ended  March  31,  com¬ 
pared  with  $961,000  or  27  cents 
last  year,  P.  M.  Fox,  chairman, 
infoiTned  .shareholders  at  the 
annual  meeting  here.  Record 
sales  of  $17,528,000  were  slightly 
above  $17,523,000  due  to  im¬ 
proved  kraft  pulp  and  news¬ 
print  prices.  Newsprint  ship¬ 
ments  were  down  11  percent  at 
73,119  tons. 


CONTEMPORARY  DESIGN  AND  FUNCTION 


Post  tension  cantilevered  beams 
support  the  executive  offices  of  a  new 
plant  engineered  by  Chas.  T  Main,  Inc., 
for  the  Newport  (R.l.)  Daily  News. 
Planned  for  compatibility  with  existing 
topography,  this  contemporary  structure 
merges  with  the  rolling  landscape, 
permits  an  unobstructed  view  of 


Newport  Harbor  and  facilitates  modern, 
efficient  newspaper  production  and 
workflow  Architectural  development, 
plant  arrangement,  equipment  layout, 
engineering  design  and  construction 
management  by  MAIN,  engineering 
specialists  for  printing  and  publishing. 


iWAIN 

CHAS.T.  AlAIISl  INC. 
Engineers 

441  Stuart  St .  Boston.  Mass  02116 
Tel  (617)  262-3200 
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Supplements  affected 
by  engravers’  strike 


Strikes  by  photoengravers  in 
various  sections  of  the  country 
this  week  affected  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  locally  edited  rotogra¬ 
vure  magazines  for  Sunday 
newspapers  and  caused  sched¬ 
ule  revisions  by  those  engaged 
in  publishing  syndicated  supple¬ 
ments. 

The  engravers  were  on  strike 
in  nine  printing  establishments 
in  Chicago,  including  the  Alco 
Gravure  Division  of  Publica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  Cuneo  Press,  and 
Chicago  Rotoprint  Co.  The 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  Com¬ 
pany’s  subsidiary.  Providence 
Gravure  Inc.,  was  shut  down. 

Negotiations  broke  down  at 
Providence  when  the  engravers 
demanded  a  wage  increase  of 
$24. .50  a  week  the  first  year 
after  management  had  offered 
in  the  area  of  $.39  weekly  in  a 
three  year  package.  This  stopped 
])roduction  of  the  Journal’s  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine,  The  Rhode  Is- 
Innder.  About  90  engravers  are 
involved. 

The  Cuneo  stoppage  meant 
ces.sation  of  publication  of  Sun¬ 
day  magazines  of  the  Chicago 
Tnhune,  Chicago  Saa-Tiiiies  and 
Chicago  Today.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  will  not  publish  its  Book 
Week  section  on  Sunday.  Cuneo 
al.so  does  roto  work  for  the 
Do.^ton.  Herald  Traveler,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  Waslnigton 
Po.'tt  and  Fannlj!  Weekly.  The 


New  building 

t  Continued  from  page  74) 


ing  room  in  contrast  to  the  old 
metliod  of  storing  the  acid  in 
unwieldly  55-gallon  drums. 
Even  in  such  a  department  as 
this  where  the  usual  decorative 
building  materials  could  not  be 
used,  acid-resistant  materials 
have  been  selected  with  an  eye 
to  creating  a  pleasant  working 
area. 

•  The  regulation  bare  con¬ 
crete  floor  of  the  composing 
room  lias  been  replaced  with  a 
marine  blue  epoxy  plastic  floor 
whose  appearance  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  enhanced  by  the  billions  of 
lead  shavings  which  will  be 
ground  into  it.  The  composing 
room  has  been  provided  with  a 
lighting  level  of  150  to  175  foot 
candles  which  is  higher  than 
normal  lighting  levels  and  will 
increase  efficiency  in  this  de- 
jiartment. 

•  Vital  power  equipment  has 
been  installed  in  pairs  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  standby  emer¬ 
gency  facilities.  There  are  tw'o 
completely  independent  elec¬ 
trical  power  systems. 


last,  as  with  Parade,  is  working 
on  editions  for  the  latter  part  of 
May,  while  locally-edited  maga¬ 
zines  have  a  shorter  lead  time. 

Hugh  J.  McCauley,  president 
of  Publication  Corp.,  declining 
to  discuss  the  basis  of  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Printing  Industry 
of  Illinois  except  that  wages  are 
the  principal  issue,  said  the  en¬ 
gravers  and  Alco  Gravure  had 
been  working  briefly  before  the 
strike  under  a  contract  w’hich 
expired  March  31.  A  Federal 
mediator  is  meeting  -with  both 
sides. 

Thomas  Christell,  treasurer  of 
Chicago  Local  245,  Lithogra¬ 
phers  and  Photoengrav'ers  In¬ 
ternational  Union,  would  not 
give  details  of  the  union  de¬ 
mands  but  said: 

“We  are  looking  for  an  equi¬ 
table  settlement  for  our  people 
who  have  been  suffering  through 
a  tough  situation  with  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  past  three 
years’.’ 

Thomas  Schramm,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Printing 
Industry  of  Illinois,  said  the 
two  sides  are  “quite  a  way 
apart.’’ 

Negotiations  have  centered  on 
a  two  year  period  for  a  new 
contract  for  the  600  strikers  in 
the  Chicago  area. 

The  Sun-Times  said  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  magazine  and  the 
book  sections  had  been  halted 
but  editorial  features  of  thee 
magazine  were  carried  in  a  black 
and  white  section.  Selected  book 
reviews  also  were  run,  as  well 
as  the  feminine  angle  section. 

.41co  Gravure  produces  roto 
sections  for  the  Minneapolis 
Trihnne  and  Star  and  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une. 


Plants  in  Glen  Burnie,  Md. 
where  work  is  done  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin,  Washington 
Star  and  Baltimore  Sun  have 
returned  to  normal  after  a  strike 
as  has  Alco’s  plant  at  Hoboken, 
N.J.,  which  prints  the  \ew  York 


The  whisper  that  grew  into  a 
rumble  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
this  week  was  that  someone  in 
the  hotel  had  a  system  for  con- 
v'erting  letterpress  presses  to 
offset.  The  rumor  proved  true  to 
the  point  that  two  companies 
jointly  announced  plans  to  mar¬ 
ket  a  system  which  makes  print¬ 
ing  from  lithographic  plates  pos¬ 
sible  on  a  letterpress  unit. 

The  two  companies  are  Dahl- 
gren,  of  Dallas,  and  the  Inland 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corp., 
Kansas  City.  The  former  spe¬ 
cializes  in  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  printing  techniques.  In¬ 
land  deals  in  reconditioned 
printing  equipment. 

The  conversion  system,  called 
“Di-Litho”  w'as  done  by  Dahl- 
gren.  Inland  is  guiding  its  intro¬ 
duction  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

1  )ahlgren  developed  a  dampen- 
ign  system,  which  is  widely  used 
on  commercial  presses. 

Di-Litho  utilizes  a  slightly 
modified  DDS  system  on  any 
make  or  size  of  letterpress 
whether  single  or  double  width, 
making  it  possible  to  run  with 
litho  plates.  Although  litho 
plates  are  commonly  called  off¬ 
set  plates,  the  press  is  not  offset 
because  printing  is  direct. 


Times  Magazine.  Its  Memphis, 
Tenn.  plant  has  resumed  pro¬ 
duction  while  the  California  roto 
plant  is  continuing  negotiations. 
The  California  plant  prints  the 
Los  .Angeles  Times  West  and 
Home  magazines. 


Harold  P.  Dahlgren,  president 
of  his  company,  and  Clark  O. 
Murray,  president  of  Inland  ex¬ 
plained  the  system  to  new’spaper 
executive.  They  said  a  publish¬ 
er,  no  matter  how  large  his 
operation,  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  photocomposition 
and  bring  pre.sent  equipment  up 
to  date  for  a  cold-type  opera¬ 
tion. 

A.  H.  Rosene,  Ridder  News¬ 
papers’  executive  who  has  had 
long  experience  in  newspaper 
production,  told  E&P  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  new  system  a  major 
development  and  planned  to  try 
it  in  one  of  the  group’s  papers. 

Dahlgren  and  Murray  said 
any  suitable  saddle  may  be  used 
but  engineering  is  being  done 
on  a  saddle  geared  especially  to 
Di-Litho. 

Tested  liy  .ANP.\  HI 

Testing  of  the  Di-Litho  sys¬ 
tem  has  taken  place  not  only  at 
Dahlgren’s  Dallas  plant,  but 
al.so  at  the  Easton,  Pa.  re.search 
center  of  the  ANPA/RI  since 
late  last  year. 

Dahlgren  and  Inland  have 
planned  a  “live’’  demonstration 
of  Di-Litho  for  the  AN  PA  RI 
production  management  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  Orleans  in  June. 


CREATIVITY  SESSION — Checking  exhibits  and  a  list  of  attendees  at  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune 
"Creativity  '70  Session"  are  (left  to  right):  Richard  Tullar,  advertising  director;  Howard  Keefe  Jr., 
and  Steve  Sohmer,  Bureau  of  Advertising;  and  Robert  Landis,  manager  of  retail  advertising. 


Litho  on  letterpress 
system  stirs  interest 

By  Craig  Tomkinson 
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Interview  wins 
writing  honors 
for  student 

An  interview  with  the  editor 
of  an  Arizona  newspaper, 
prompted  by  a  shift  in  editorial 
support,  revealed  a  long-brew¬ 
ing  tempest  involving  local  mi¬ 
norities,  politicos,  school  offi¬ 
cials,  and  press  presentations 
and  won  national  honors  for 
Richard  H.  Gilman  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona. 

Gilman,  in  his  sophomore 
year,  was  awarded  first  place 
and  an  $800  scholarship  by  the 
judges  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation’s  annual 
$55,200  Journalism  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram.  In  addition,  he  won  a 
matching  grant  for  his  Depaii;- 
ment  of  Journalism,  and  be¬ 
came  eligible  to  join  seven 
other  student  finalists  in  Wash¬ 
ington  later  this  month  to  com¬ 
pete  for  further  scholarships  in 
the  championship  bracket  of  the 
program. 

Jan  Short,  a  University  of 
Southern  California  sophomore, 
placed  second  and  was  awarded 
a  $400  scholarshij).  Third  place 
awarded  a  $.300  scholarship  to 
Susan  Chastain,  University  of 
Minnesota  senior,  and  Uena 
.■\ubin,  a  senior  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  placed  fourth 
and  received  a  $250  scholarship. 

The  University  of  Florida’s 
College  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications  has  again  won  the 
Foundation’s  gold  medallion  in 
the  intercollegiate  competition. 
This  is  the  fourth  time  in  the 
10-year  history  of  the  program 
that  the  University  of  Florida 
has  placed  first  in  the  intercol¬ 
legiate  competition,  which  runs 
concurrently  with  the  writing 
scholarship  program.  Kansas 
State  University  placed  second 
and  the  University  of  Minnesota 
third. 

Judges  of  the  competition  are 
Roger  Tatarian,  vicepresident 
and  editor.  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national;  Hubbard  Keavy,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Lngmxa  Beach 
(Calif.)  Xeivs-Post ;  and  George 
Beebe,  senior  managing  editor 
of  the  Miami  Herald. 

Other  student  scholarship 
winners  in  the  final  monthly 
writing  competition  of  the  year 
were:  John  D.  Felton,  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity:  George  R.  Hohmann, 
We.st  Virginia  University;  Jeff 
Sallot,  Kent  State  University; 
John  I).  Noel,  Kansas  State 
University;  Monroe  Dodd,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas;  and  Mary 
Sue  Copeland,  University  of 
Florida. 

Ten  additional  students  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention  and 
foundation  scrolls. 
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Teacher  gels  grant 
for  minority  project 

Mrs.  Sharon  Feyen  Murphy 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  is  the 
1970  recipient  of  a  $1,000  Jo 
Caldwell  Meyer  Honor  Scholai*-  ; 
ship  awarded  annually  by  Theta  i 
Sigma  Phi,  professional  society 
for  women  in  journalism/com-  ! 
munications. 

Mrs.  Murphy’s  proposed  proj-  ! 
ect  will  cover  research  and  1 
preparation  of  journalism  j 
teaching  materials  for  minority 
groups,  including  summer  pro-  ^ 
gram  curriculum  materials  and  | 
full-term  high  school  journal-  i 
ism  classes. 

Her  study  also  will  extend  to  I 
minority  youth  recruitment  pro-  ! 
grams  now  in  effect  and  will  | 
explore  means  by  which  a  num-  ' 
ber  of  professional  communica-  ; 
tion  and  journalism  organiza-  | 
tions  may  be  encouraged  to  ' 
participate  in  similar  programs. 

Mrs.  Murphy  received  a  bach¬ 
elor  of  arts  degree  from  Mar¬ 
quette  University  and  holds  a 
master  of  arts  degree  in  jour-  | 
nalism  from  the  University  of  j 
Iowa.  Until  February,  1969,  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Divine  Savior.  ' 

As  a  former  journalism 
teacher,  she  will  participate  for 
a  second  summer  in  the  Urban  , 
High  School  Journalism  semi¬ 
nar  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

• 

Milwaukee  staffers 
collect  club  prizes 

Milwaukee 

Staff  members  of  the  Milivaa- 
kee  Joarxial  and  Milwaxxkee  Sexx- 
tixxel  received  awards  for  re¬ 
porting,  editorials  and  photog¬ 
raphy  from  the  .Milwaukee 
Press  Club. 

Two  196!)  news  awards  went 
to  Frank  A.  Aukofer  of  the 
Journal  for  best  story  by  a  re¬ 
write  man  and  for  best  news 
story  written  without  deadline 
pressure. 

Other  Journal  staff  members 
receiving  awards  were:  Mrs.  Jo 
Sandin,  best  news  story  written 
under  deadline  pressure;  Bill  ! 
Dwyer,  best  sports  story;  Sig 
Gissler,  best  editorial  and  Pat¬ 
rick  Reardon,  best  headline. 

Two  Journal  reporters  cited 
for  articles  in  a  series  were: 
Waldon  R.  Porterfield  for 
stories  on  Cuba,  and  Paul  G. 
Hayes  for  a  series  on  the  pojiu- 
lation  explosion. 

Miss  Marta  Bender  and  Gor¬ 
don  Gottlieb  of  the  Sentinel 
received  an  award  for  their  ar¬ 
ticles  on  pornography  as  the 
best  series  contributing  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  | 

Photographers  who  won  | 
awards  were:  Edwin  Gebhard,  i 
Allan  Scott,  and  Robert  Nan-  i 
dell.  I 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMKNT.S 

Appraisers— ('onsultanis 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  676.i4. 

GOT  PROBLEMS?  TRY  U.S ! 

J.J.  HARRINGTON  AS.SOCIATES 
4-11  Lexinjrton  Ave.,  N.Y  N.Y.  10017 
(Area  Code  212)  MU  2-019o 

GRASS  ROOTS  PUBLISHER  and  stair 
will  assist  you  to  increase  linasre  and 
profits,  through  knowledge  and  down- 
to-earth  e-xi)erience  all  departments — 
all  size  operations.  'Phone  or  write  to 
discuss  your  individual  situation.  You 
may  surprise<l  at  how  little  cost  to 
achieve  results.  Rupert  Shain,  Box 
2844,  Culver  City,  Calif. —90230.  (AC 
213)  360-1851. 

Itusi ness  Oppxtrl  u  ri  ities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
cai)ital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin.  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

LEASE  OR  MANAGE  JOB  SHOP 
Exclusive  area.  Contact  Willits  News, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Bo.x  628,  Willits,  Calif, — 
95490, 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Neivspaper  Brokers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim  Ca.  92806 

Meu  spapers  For  Sale 

UNLIMITED  GROWTH  opportunity 
county-seat  LP  weekly.  Area  4.  $15M 
cash — good  reputation  required.  Circula¬ 
tion  gross  will  retire  balance  due.  Box 
556,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write; 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  Ill. 

I  SOUTHWEST  W'EEKLIES,  growing 
j  area,  otfset.  Owner  will  retain  inter- 
'  est.  Requires  $20,000,  Box  663,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


iSetespaper  Brokers 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  h:iggling  in  your  newspaper 
.sale.  Newspai)or  Service  Company, 
Inc.,  P.  O.  Drawer  12428.  Panama 
City.  Florida — 32401. 

CONFIDFJNTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  anil  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states  | 

W'.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO.  1 

National  Press  Building  J 

W'ashington.  D.C.  20004  i 

(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

The  D1.\L  Agenev.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazix),  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422.  I 
■‘America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers"  ' 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267  j 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411  j 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  prize-win¬ 
ning  (edit  and  profits)  weekly  group. 
Gross  $l-million  ’74.  Box  603,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

S.\N  DIEGO,  second  largest  California 
city.  W'eekly  Newspapers.  Gross  over 
$150,000:  offset  and  letterpress;  two 
shops ;  legal  advertising.  national, 
navy  contracts,  school  pai)ers.  Write 
or  call  Reginald  Paul,  2416  Morena 
Blvd.,  San  Diego,  Calif. — 92110;  ’phone 
276-4222.  Substantial  down  required; 
please  give  financial  references. 

YEAR’ROUND  VACATION  —  Two 
wei'klies,  one  100  years  old  in  Octofier. 
other  77.  Letterpress.  $40,000  gross,  up 
12%  in  1969.  In  prime  Northern  Wis¬ 
consin  recreation  area,  under  Congres¬ 
sional  consideration  as  national  lake- 
shore  park.  Box  610,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


SUBURBAN  GROUP  WEEKLIES, 
Chart  Area  8:  offset:  rapid  growth 
area;  fine  climate.  Owner  neetls  cap¬ 
ital :  sell  outright  for  $150,000  down. 
J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaiier  Bkr..  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 


PAINE 

Daily  Newspapers — Nationwide  Service 
Abbott  E.  Paine,  Ph;  (714)  886-4319 
Vernon  V.  Paine,  Ph:  (714)  624-8735 
Monte  M.  Miller,  Pat  Miller,  salesmen 

305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif. — 91711. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr.,  i 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509.  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  ! 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne-  ' 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  . 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news-  j 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con-  I 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  I 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day  ' 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights:  or  | 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  j 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-3357. 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
.Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  mountain 
community.  Exclusive  county-seat  week¬ 
ly  since  1853.  $7,000  dowm.  Box  642, 
EJditor  &  Publisher. 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 
1416  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 


ISeu'spapers  Wanted 

I  AM  IN  THE  MARKEH*  for  a  small 
daily  or  large  weekly  with  growth  po¬ 
tential,  preferably  in  Ohio  area.  Box 
609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publications  For  Sale 

TWO  TR.\DE  JOURNALS  and  almost 
new  offset  printing  plant  in  Southeast. 
Box  617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


> KWSP.VPKK  SEKVICF.S 

Features  Available 

"THE  ENVIRONMENT”— weekly  col¬ 
umn  on  the  problems  man  faces  in 
making  the  world  better.  Experts  give 
their  opinions.  Write  for  sample:  EMR 
Enterprises,  156  W.  13th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y. — 10011.  Nominal  price. 

A  GREAT  WEEKLY  PACKAGE  of  2 
funny  comic  strips  plus  2  terrific  pan¬ 
els.  Send  for  brochure  and  free 
samples..  Stuyvesant  Features,  276  Ori- 
ental  PL,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. — 07071. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


MACJHNERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


WEEKLY  HUMOR  COLUMN  syndi-  | 
cated  coast-to-coast  by  veteran  news¬ 
man.  Rates,  free  proofs  available.  Box  I 
608.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY — 3  comic  strips.  3  general 
cartoons.  Economically  priced.  Select 
or  subscribe.  Anderson  Features,  3230 
Ridgeland  Ave.,  Macon.  Ga. — 31304. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
■SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


Syndicate  Column  Repros 

NEW  SYNDICATED  COLUMNS  on 
repros  or  TTS  tape.  Save  $$$.  Tele-  | 
typist  Service,  1133  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  I 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPEIES 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
INTERTYPE  FOTOSEHTER 
Ser.  No,  448 

Equipped  with  14  lenses,  sizes  5 
through  72  pt.,  quadder,  a  complete 
complement  of  magazines,  large  se¬ 
lection  of  mats.  Will  deliver  and  in¬ 
stall  on  your  floor  in  good  operating 
condition.  Check  our  low  price. 

For  further  information  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108  ' 
(AC  816)  221-9060  | 

3  MODEL  820  VARITYPER  Headlin-  i 
ers;  Model  800  Varityper  Headliner; 
one  Varityper:  26  type  discs  for  Head-  i 
liners:  Polaroid  copying  and  screen-  I 
ing  camera.  MP-3  (never  used).  Head-  i 
liners  and  Varityper  in  excellent  con-  | 
dition.  Priced  for  nuick  sale.  Offset  j 
News,  Inc.,  1018  Penna  Ave.,  Ty-  I 
rone.  Pa. — 16686.  j 

PHOTON 

713-10  AND  713-20  I 

With  expanded  memory,  white  space  re-  i 
durlion.  and  all  special  features. 
Lenses  up  to  36  pt.  713-10:  $36,500.00.  I 
713-20:  $44,000.00.  Warranteed.  Write 
or  call  Automix  Keyltoards.  Inc..  ! 
1.3256  Northrup  Way.  Bellevue,  Wash-  ' 
ington  98004  (206-747-6960).  } 


Composing  Rmnn 

FOR  SALE 

JUST  APE  COMPUTER 
years  of  age,  equipped  svith  auto¬ 
matic  hyphenation.  no-space  band  , 
mwlule,  cut  run-around,  bi-directional 
reader,  high  speed  Model  BRPE  punch-  . 
er.  good  selection  of  width  plugs  and 
spare  parts,  high  speed  buffer  unit. 
Less  than  tiO'/r  of  new  cost. 

For  further  information  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP.  , 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108  ' 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

JUSTO  WRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— lOOIO. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10007. 

JUSTO  WRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

TTS  TAPE  PERFORATORS 
Reconditioned  and  guaranteed 
Gives  six  level  tape  to  drive  your  new 
Compugraphic  machine,  or  computer. 
Available  with  or  without  counting 
mechanism.  Save  near  50%  of  new  cost. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  CTierry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

SI.X  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS,  two 
14-pt.  recorders,  two  9-pt.  reprotlucers, 
one  12-pt.  recorder  and  one  7-pt.  re- 
IirtMluoer — all  in  excellent  condition 
and  maintained  under  service  con¬ 
tract.  I’ricetl  $900  to  $1050  with  stands. 
One  model  880  Varitype  Headliner  with 
30  fonts  of  tyi>e  available  $900.  0)n- 
tact  W.K.  Glasgow.  Daily  News, 
Jacksonville.  N.C. — 28540:  or  ’phone 
(910)  .353-1171. 


PHOTON 

71.3-10  AND  71.3-20  USERS 
.\dd  expanded  memory,  white  space 
retiuction.  hvphenless  iustification.  drop 
rule,  multi-flash,  leading  doubler,  etc. 
to  your  713.  \Vrite  or  call  Automix 
Keylntards.  Inc..  1.3256  Northrup  Way. 
Bellevue,  Washington  98001 — (206-747- 
69601. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  electric  pot. 
three  magazines:  Elrod  No.  E4T08E.  el¬ 
ectric  pot,  11  molds,  Margach  feeder; 
Linotype  chairs,  like  new;  Hammonil 
page  casting  Ixtx;  tuhular  chipping 
block,  plate  finisher  and  vacuum  cast¬ 
ing  liox.  water-cooled.  Call  or  write 
David  Cl.vmer,  El  Dorado,  Kansas 
'rimes. 


UNOTYPE  ELEKTRON 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Ser.  No.  72340,  equipped  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  i>ot,  two  magazines,  four  alternat¬ 
ing  molds,  metal  feeder.  Model  D  Star  , 
autosetter,  complete  with  line  back¬ 
up  unit,  Shaffstall  mat  detector,  mats,  I 
all  accessories.  Excellent  condition. 
Why  cons  der  a  new  one?  This  (,ne  is 
priced  unbelievingly  low. 

For  further  information  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108  ■ 
_  (AC  816)  221-9060 

PHOTON  200  ADMASTER,  S#267— 
$20,000.  Call  or  write:  P.K.  Buckner, 
131  Mercer  St..  Seattle,  Wash. — 98109. 
1206)  284-0945. 

SALE  or  LE.VSE— 1  Photon  713  Text- 
master,  6-18  pt.  test  panel,  spare 
parts,  extra  drum,  12  matrix  strips, 
spare  magazine.  1  Photon  713-5.  extra¬ 
magazine.  drum,  spare  parts,  test 
lianel,  matrix  strips,  etc.  1  Photon  560 
Display-master,  spare  parts.  6-72  pt.,  3 
matrix  disc,  2  Photon  Keycomp-5  Key¬ 
boards.  Will  trade  all  or  part.  Call 
Bob  Cunningham.  (AC  504)  522-6777. 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE,  practically  un¬ 
used  since  completely  rebuilt:  S#  over 
68,000;  6  mohls ;  4  main,  4  aux.  mags.; 
<iuadder,  feeder,  blower,  electric  pot 
and  controls.  This  one  is  a  honey  for 
$9,000  or  be.st  offer.  Going  offset.  Call 
(.314)  581-1111;  or  write  Vernon 

Duffy,  Mexico  Ledger,  Mexico,  Mo. — 
65265. 

HALI’TONE.S  MUDDY?  No  detail?  Ia?t 
jm. Duralumin  Ba.se  clean  them  up. 
Ask  Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Metlina,  Ohio. 

LINOTYPE,  model  26,  2  main  mag., 
one  au.x..  Star  Quadder,  Mohr  Saw,  4- 
IHK-ket  mohl.  gas  pot.  Can  lie  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Must  lie  move<l  by  May  8.  Reason¬ 
able  offer.  Box  613.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
;  (AC  816)  221-9060 

LINOFILM  UNIT,  complete  with  two 
1  Keylsiards.  Ser.  No.  265.  "high  s|H‘ed." 
Mnnufacture<l  1965.  Both  keylmards 
with  lino-mix  attachments.  “Like 
'  tiew"'  IBM  tyiiewriters,  18  grid  photo- 
I  unit.  Large  sr-lcction  of  tvpe  faces. 
Available  now.  Under  $20,000. 

For  further  information  contact: 


Material  For  Sale 


.8AVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 

PAS’TE-UP  BORDERS 
.\ll  solid  border  material  from  1-pt.  to 
18-pt;  65^  iier  roll:  volume  discounts 
on  top  of  this  low  price.  All  ship¬ 
ments  prepaid  and  all  orders  filleil 
promptly  from  our  fresh  inventory. 
!  W’rite  McGann  &  Marsh,  Inc.,  62  14th 
'  St..  Wheeling,  West  Va. — 26003. 


3H  PLATEIHAKER  plastic  plates  for  \ 
multilith  repro;  less  than  1-year  old:  j 
excellent  condition ;  cost  $7,800  new. 
Best  reasonable  offer.  (Jail  Dean  Trump  I 
(AO  212)  280-3828.  | 


24-PAGE  DUPLEX  tubular  press  with 
all  stereotype  equipment.  One  Lino¬ 
type,  model  5  with  TTS ;  three  Lino.  • 
types,  model  14,  two  with  TTS ;  two  I 
Linotypes,  model  31,  one  with  ’ITS :  | 
one  Elrod,  model  E;  three  Hammond 
glider  trimosaws;  Rouse  vertical  mi-  I 
terer ;  Fairchild  Journalist  Scan-A- 
Graver;  Hammond  thin  saw;  Ham¬ 
mond  rule  saw;  Morrison  slug  strip- 
lier :  Carlson  shell  plate  finisher; 
Schaeffer  18-inch  plastic  base  wax 
coater.  Available  July,  1970.  Vicks¬ 
burg  Evening  Post,  Vicksburg.  Missi¬ 
ssippi,  39180.  A.C.  601-636-4545,  L.P. 
Cashman. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT  I 
e<iuipment  for  sale — going  offset.  In-  , 
eludes  24  page  Duiilex  tubular  press.  ‘ 
7  Intertypes,  Ludlow,  Elrod,  stereo,  i 
typing  equipment,  turtles,  chases,  etc. 
A.  V.  Lund,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Di.xon  Even¬ 
ing  ’Telegraph,  Dixon.  III.  61021. 

100  H.P.,  AC-DC  MOTOR,  with  panel, 
and  AC-DC  converter.  Practically  new. 
bought  as  an  auxiliary  and  run  once 
a  month  for  30  minutes  to  keep  in  1 
condition.  Include<l  are  grids  and  an 
almost  new  Viariable  Speed  Control  I 
Board  by  Cutler-Hammer.  Speed  1150 
RPM.  Made  by  Reliance  Electric  & 
Engineering  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
ConUict  Paul  Harris.  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Clearwater  Sun,  Clearwater, 
Florida  33516.  Phone  813-447-6431. 

LINOTYPES:  Model  8,  14,  29,  31,  35 
and  Comets:  loadc*d  with  extra  equi))- 
ment,  all  well  maintained;  Two  Elrods, 
feeders  and  electric  iiots :  Two  Lud¬ 
lows.  electric  with  fonts  and  cabinets. 
Four  Hammond  Glider-O-Saws;  Goss 
Mat  Roller;  Sta-Hi  Power  lift  chase 
file :  Vandercook  page  proof  press  and 
miscellaneous  letterpress  equipment. 
Press — Hoe,  4S-page  double  width : 
Wood  Autoplate  caster:  Nolan  remelt 
pot,  4-ton  electric,  casting  box.  etc. 
Contact  Joe  Hewitt  or  Henry  L. 

.  Weathers,  Shelby  (N.C.)  Daily  Star. 

I  ALMOST  NEW  Addressograph  and 
]  Graphautype  with  two  plate  cabinets 
and  tielt  feed.  Complete  unit — $1,750. 

I  Far-Mar-Co,  Inc.,  Wiley  Bldg.,  Hut¬ 
chinson,  Kans. — 67501  ;  phone  316/66.3- 
I  3321.  e.xt.  231. 


Perforator  Tape 

NEW  STA'nC-FREB  perf  tapes  at  our  I 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  UNITS  stacked. 

folder.  Purchased  1966.  First-class 
condition.  Contact  R.  Grainger  Tele¬ 
gram  Publishing,  Toronto.  (416)  367- 
4.518. 

4-UNIT  SUBURBAN  web  offset,  new 
in  1964  :  excellent.  Available  late  1970. 
Spokane  V'alley  Herald,  E10I04  Spra¬ 
gue  Ave.,  Spokane.  Wash. — 99206.  (AC 
509)  WA  4-2440. 

4.UNIT  GOSS  PRESS  with  double 
folder,  balloon  former,  80  feet  of  con¬ 
veyor.  S-ton  metal  i>ot  with  pony.  .Ml 
motors,  some  spare  parts,  speed  25,000 
paiiers  per  hour  on  32  pai>ers.  Avail¬ 
able  May  15.  1970.  Make  us  an  offer. 
Contact  Paul  Harris,  Business  Man¬ 
ager.  Clearwater  Sun,  Clearwater, 
FTorida  33516.  Phone  813-447-6431. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 

Available  late  1971 
■A"  ★  ★ 

9  Units  with  full  color 
idcilities,  Pasters,  Unit  Drives, 
Balloon  Formers. 

■it  it  it 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  OX  7-4590 


6-UNIT  VANGUARD,  2:1  V4  folder, 
2  double  and  2  single  roll  stands.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Available  June  1970. 
Contact:  The  Times  News  Record, 
Lehighton,  Pa. — 18235;  or  (AC  215) 
377-2051. 

Available  immediately,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  two  G.  E.  THY-MO-TROL 
press  drives,  each  of  sufficient  power 
to  drive  4  press  units  at  32,000  im¬ 
pressions  i)er  hour.  Each  drive  con¬ 
sists  of  an  input  anode  transformer, 
control  board,  and  75  h.p.  motor  with 
pinion  and  chain.  Equipment  now  in 
use  and  may  be  inspected  at  the  Lake 
Charles  American  Press.  710  Billx>  St.. 
Lake  Charles,  La..  70601,  or  phone 
Maynard  Wo^hatch  (31S)  439-2781. 


PRESSROOM  EQUIPMENT  —  Cline- 
Westinghouse  control  panel  for  40  hp 
drive:  40  hp  drive  motor.  l)oth  us^l 
;  on  Goss  Unitube;  Hammond  radial 

j  router:  Goss  Centrifugal  mat  proces- 

I  sor  (SF  #2026);  8  aluminum  tabloid 

chases :  14  steel  page  chases  (to  9-col. 
11  ems).  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Jack 
Wyatt,  Transcript,  Norman,  Okla. 

73069. 


8-UNlT  GOSS  URBANITE 

with  2  folders.  Can  be  seen  running. 
Press  can  lie  readied  for  purchaser  by 
June  ’70.  Call  (212)— 629-2900. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  Double  Balloon 
Fornters  for  Mark  I  jiress:  also  all 
folder  parts;  22-%’’  cut-off.  George 
Oxford.  Box  8483.  Boise,  Idaho. 

MIEHLE  #  4  CYLINDER,  two  revolu¬ 
tion — four  roller,  29"  x  41"  bed  size, 
and  Frazier  offset  spray.  Very  good 
condition.  Will  do  register  work.  Can 
be  moved  set  up.  The  Petersime  Incu¬ 
bator  (Jo.,  P.O.  Box  297,  Gettysburg, 
Ohio — 45328. 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  143,  automatic 
tension,  upper  former,  angle  bars,  two 
side  register  cylinders,  reversible  units. 
All  relaterl  stereo  equipment  except  mat 
roller.  Write  Production  Manager.  The 
Post-Register.  Box  1800,  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho — 83401. 

2  SCOTT  Press  Units,  22%"  with  reels 
&  pasters. 

C-H  Newspaper  (Jonveyor,  6  wire, 
complete.  Immediate  delivery. 

3  CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS,  colum¬ 
nar-mounted. 

2  HOE  REELS  &  PASTERS,  colum¬ 
nar-mounted  with  columns. 

STA-HI  MULTIPLEX  (4  plate)  router, 
22% ;  six  years  old. 

PLATE  CYLINDERS  for  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press,  22%:  compression  lock-up. 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMER.S 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  0X7-4590 


VANGUARD  2-unit  offset  press  avail¬ 
able  now!  Factory  rebuilt  used  only 
11  months  in  my  shop.  10  hp  motor 
will  take  two  additional  units,  31" 
web.  Price  includes  hoist,  plate  bender, 
some  ink.  etc.  Sold  my  business  with¬ 
out  the  press.  It’s  a  goorl  one.  Edwin 
F.  Abels,  2208  Massachusetts  St., 
Lawrence,  Kans. — 66044.  Ph:  (913) 
843-3425. 


GOSS  TUBULAR  PRESSES  #NT569- 
570  8  units  set  up  as  2  lines  of  4  unit.s 
each — 7  units  have  double  color  humps. 
1  unit  1  hump :  can  be  cross-associat^. 
1/.50  H.P.  ,and  1/75  H.P.  motor,  550 
volts,  14  and  *4  folders  on  each : 
complete  stereo.  Will  sell  as  1  package 
or  as  individual  presses.  Available  30 
ilays.  The  Wilson  Pub  Co.  Ltd.,  411 
Kipling  Ave.,  Toronto-14,  Ont..  Canada. 
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■MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  j  Career  Opportunities 

Presses  &  Machinery  THE  lEST  JOI  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


5-UNlT  GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESS, 
6  years  old,  available  immediately. 
Presently  located  Washington,  U.C. 
area.  Will  sell  units  separate  or  com¬ 
plete  press.  For  additional  information 
write:  Orlin  L.  Livdabl,  Jr.,  1910 
Sunderland  Place,  N,W.,  Washington, 
l>.C.— 20036. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

WANTED:  250  CHASE  GALLEYS, 
type  area  approximately:  width  1,625 
inches;  length  2,283  inches;  height  of 
type  face:  0.0978  inches.  Quotation:  Mr. 
J.  Drost,  c/o  Haagsche  Courant, 
Wagenstraat  37,  The  Hague,  Holland. 

USED  FAIRCHILD  TTS  perforator. 
Send  details  to  Roliert  E.  Cavanah. 
Sec.-Trea>..  Pueblo  Typographical  Union 
No.  175,  217  Veta  Ave.,  Pueblo,  Colo. — 
81005. 


HEM*  W  ANTED 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  to  advis.- 
student  publications  and  coordinate 
news  stair  at  State  University  in  heart 
of  Wisconsin  vacationland.  Master's  de¬ 
gree  desired.  Exiierience  important. 
Write  or  'phone  Coordinator,  Student 
Publications,  Library  2229,  Wisconsin 
•State  University,  Whitewater,  Wise. — 
63190.  (AC  414)  472-1193. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
To  Convert  Mailed  Paper  To 
Carrier  Boy  Delivery 
Established,  35-year-old  community 
news,  free  circulation  newspafier  ready 
to  convert  22,000  circulation  from  mail 
carrier  to  carrier  boy  delivery.  Con¬ 
centrated  area  but  suburban  living.  A 
grass  roots  opportunity  to  join  publi¬ 
cation  that’s  a  "bible”  in  its  area.  4 
towns  covered — total  area  about  3 
sciuare  miles.  Generous  salary  for  the 
man  who  can  do  the  right  job  and 
assume  all  department  responsibilities. 
Starting  conversion  immediately-reply 
fast!  Twin-Boro  News,  Box  418, 
Bergenfield,  New  Jersey  07621.  Attn: 
Mr.  H.W.  SpalTord. 


,  iilministratire 

ARE  YOU  THE  MAN  WE  WANT'.' 
You  may  have  been  the  publisher  of 
:i  smali  daily  or  weekly  ...  at  any  , 
rate  you  know  the  front  and  back  of  I 
the  newspaiK-r  oi>eration  including  olf-  | 
set.  Y'ou  know  how  to  work  and  man¬ 
age  people  to  get  results.  If  you  are  this 
t>erson  and  are  looking  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  live,  growing  chain  in  the 
Midwest,  you  will  answer  this  ad 
stating  full  qualifications.  Salary  plus 
lonus.  Write  Box  600,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE/PRINTING 
To  take  over  e.xisting  Sacnimento,  Cali-  , 
forniu  territory  for  well-established 
and  expanding  printer,  prorlucing  ex¬ 
cellent  income.  Existing  clients  include: 
associations,  manufacturing,  educational 
and  i-etail.  Must  have  successful  his¬ 
tory.  Send  resume  to  Bob  Foster,  Spil- 
man  Ptg.  (!o.,  1801  9th  St.,  Sacra¬ 
mento.  Calif. — 95814. 

WE  HAVE  A  CHALLENGING  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  general  manager  of  a  very- 
successful  twice-a-week  newsi)aper  in  , 
a  growing  chain  of  eight.  Must  have 
experience  and  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  advertising,  can  acquire  man- 
:xgerial  skills  if  he  does  not  already 
have  them.  Attractive,  growing  town 
in  ui)-state  New  Y'ork.  'This  job  will 
appeal  to  a  young  man,  or  older  man. 
who  is  stuck  in  a  static  organization 
waiting  for  someone  to  die  i)efore  he  ; 
moves  up.  Lil>eral  salary  and  profit-  i 
sharing  to  the  right  person.  If  you  are 
interestcxl  in  a  bigger  and  challenging 
opportunity,  write  to  Box  615,  Editor 
&  Publisher  and  give  all  the  facts 
about  yourself.  This  is  not  a  soft  job: 
it  is  for  someone  who  has  drive,  am¬ 
bition.  is  a  producer.  He  will  be  com¬ 
pensated  accordingly  and  future  oppor¬ 
tunities  will  be  commensurate. 


Circulation 

PROVEN  SALES-ORIENTED  circula¬ 
tion  builder  to  change  35,000  controlleil 
circulation  carrier  delivered  weekly  to 
paid.  Career  opportunity  with  dynamic, 
rapidly-growing  group  of  4  offset  news¬ 
papers  in  lovely  Area  3.  Box  428 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPANSION  PROGR.-VM  provides  for 
two  additional  Supervisors  and  one 
Area  Manager  of  new  territories.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities  are  excellent 
if  you  are  'take-charge'  men  who  can 
produce.  Box  625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5-day 
Oklahoma  daily,  circulation  3,900;  al¬ 
so  own  weekly  in  same  county.  Nee<l 
someone  who  is  experienced  in  all 
lihases  of  circulation,  promotion  and 
organization.  Let  us  know  what  you 
can  do  and  what  it  will  cost.  No 
boozers  or  check  artists.  We’ll  check 
your  references.  This  is  a  permanent 
job.  Ck)ntact  Donn  Dodd,  Claremore 
Progress,  Claremore.  Okla. — 74017. 


ARE  YOU  A  PROMOl'ER-OF 
CIRCUL-XTION  AND  YOURSELF? 
Here's  your  opi>ortunity  to  do  both. 
12,000  New  York  daily  needs  e.xiieri- 
eiicexl  CM  who  emphasizes  promotion  to 
change  minuses  to  plusses  in  growing 
market  area.  You  and  your  family  will 
love  it  here.  Send  complete,  confiden¬ 
tial  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Bo.x  626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MINNESOTA  11.000  6-day-Sunday 
seeking  "go-ahead”  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Must  lie  promotion-minded.  Ad¬ 
vancement  unlimited  in  group  opera¬ 
tion.  Great  town-people-plant.  Desk 
jockeys  don't  apply  to  Box  615,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  giving  full,  confidential 
resumes. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  & 
PRO.MOTION  MANAGER 
Ideal  opportunity  for  aggressive,  sales- 
mindeil  iierson  to  assume  responsibility 
of  promoting  the  sale  of  our  highest 
quality  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
Must  lie  willing  to  liecome  DIRfiCTLY 
INVOLVED  in  actual  sales  work.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  incentive  progriun. 
All  fringe  lienefits  plus  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Walter  E.  McCoy.  Circulation  Dir.. 
News  Journ:il,  Mansfield,  Ohio — 44901. 

Ph;  (419)  522-3311. 


Display  Adi  ertisinn 

CLASSIFIED 
AD  MANAGER 

We  have  no  need  for  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  but  we  are  seeking  an  alert 
and  energetic  individual  who 
understands  the  philosophy  of 
classified  advertising  and  will 
put  it  to  good  use  with  a  high- 
geared  staff  with  a  growing, 
aggressive  Zone  5  daily. 

We  need  a  self-starter,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  experience,  that  in¬ 
cludes  supervision,  'phone  room 
operation,  layout  skills,  selling 
know-how,  and  the  whole  gamut 
>f  this  specialized  trade. 


We  will  provide  attractive  pay. 
Ijenefits  and  bonuses — making  U|) 
a  good  deal  for  the  right  person. 


A  confidential  interview  will  lie 
arranged  at  your  convenience. 

Box  570 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Classified  Advertising 

'PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  able  to 
take  complete  charge  of  modern  22- 
position  operation.  Morning-evening 
combination  of  200,000  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Here’s  your  opportunity  to  live  in 
a  balmy  paradise  while  you  do  the  work 
you  love.  Send  record  and  requirements 
in  strict  confidence  to  Box  634,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  .MANAGER  for  fast¬ 
growing  suburban  N.J.  weekly  group — 
70,000  circulation.  Handle  major  ac¬ 
counts,  direct  staff,  create  and  ad¬ 
minister  projects  and  promotions.  Great 
move  up  for  salesman  or  Assistant 
CAM.  Salary  plus  commission.  Box 
638,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

34,000  DAILY  IN 
V.ANCOUVER,  WASH. 

First  of  all — yes,  we’ll  pay  a 
very  top  salary.  And  we'll  give 
you  the  staff  and  the  budget  and 
the  freedom  to  do  your  own 
thing.  In  return  we  ask  that 
you  have  the  management  skills 
and  drive  to  help  us  make  this 
one  of  the  best  middle  sized 
dailies  in  the  nation.  We  also 
ask  that  you  already  have  an 
established  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  directing  an  advertising 
sales  staff  on  a  daily  15,000  or 
larger. 

Gre:it  town!  Attractive  city  of 
41,000  just  10  minutes  from 
Portland,  Oregon.  F’astest  grow¬ 
ing  city  in  Washington,  but  not 
yet  spoiled  by  traffic  and  urban 
sprawl.  On  the  Columbia  river 
:ind  just  90  minutes  from  ocean 
beaches  or  Mt.  Hood  skiing,  60 
minutes  from  the  best  fishing 
and  camping  in  the  Northwest. 

Great  paper!  State  editorial  and 
photo  award  winner.  80  percent 
circulation  coverage.  Crack  pro¬ 
duction  department  with  Metro 
offset  press  producing  some  of 
the  best  process  color  in  the 
nation.  Good  sales  start  with 
high  pay  level.  Relatively  young 
management  team  with  pro¬ 
gressive  management  philosophy. 
Exceptionally  attractive  plant. 

If  you  understand  advertising, 
sales  promotion  and  people,  and 
feel  you  are  ready  to  direct 
our  ad  department  tell  us  about 
it  in  a  letter  and  a  resume. 
Write  Don  Campbell,  The  Co¬ 
lumbian,  Vancouver.  Washing¬ 
ton  98660.  lit'itlies  confidential. 


I  Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  10.000 
1  circulation  offset  weekly  serving  Cali- 
i  fornia’s  fastest-growing  mountain  com- 
{  munities.  P.O.  Box  1358,  South  Lake 
j  Tahoe.  Calif.— 95705. 

WE  CAN  WAIT 
•TIL  SCHOOL'S  OUT 

If  you  are  ready  to  move  into  a  great 
'  part  of  California — and  if  you  like  to 
'  make  sharp  layouts  and  SELL  ’em 
I  we  have  much  to  offer.  6-day  daily — 

'  offset  by  F’all.  Tell  all;  include  actual 
:  layouts.  Box  636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  FINANCIAL  MAGAZINE 
^  has  an  opening  for  an  advertising 
I  trainee  in  its  Chicago  office.  In  addition 
to  a  good  education,  applicant  should 
IKtssess  an  inherent  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  with  groups  as  well  as  indi- 
j  viduals.  Prime  requisite  for  this  posi- 
;  tion  is  the  ability  to  sell.  Send  resume 
'  to  Bo.x  622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
Weekly  Newspapers 

I*roj.rressive  jjroup  of  prize-winninj? 
weekly  newspapers  in  Glen  Cove.  Kos- 
lyn,  Manhasset,  Port  Washington  and 
Great  Neck.  Newspai>er  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  valuai)!e  but  not  absolutely 
needcMl.  Salary  plus  incentive  and  com¬ 
pany  lK*nefits. 

CALL  OK  WUITE  FOK  APPOINTMENT 
JOHN  DEAN.  Community  Newspapei-s 
Old  Northern  Hlvd.. 
Roslyn,  New  York — 11576 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  bi¬ 
weekly  ma^tazine.  Salary  and  high  com¬ 
mission  $15. HOO.  Must  have  proven 
record  in  advertising  sales.  Send  resume 
to  Creative  Eye.  Box  1T05-A.  Park 
Town  Place.  2200  Parkwav,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.— 19i:>o. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  with  demon¬ 
strated  understanding  and  love  of  Com¬ 
munity  Journalism  for  35,000  circula¬ 
tion  offset  weekly  in  lovely  Area  3. 
Box  425  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NO  1.  ASSISTANT  on  news  desk  to 
e<lit  copy  do  some  layout.  Write  fully 
to  David  K.  Frazer,  Editor.  DeLand 
Sun  News,  Box  1119,  DeLand,  Fla. — 
32720. 

SPORTS  OR  NEWS  WRITER  for 
medium-size  newspaper.  Advancement 
opportunity.  Zone  5.  List  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Box  531,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn,.  100  W.  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicago,  Ill. — 60603. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  energetic  adver¬ 
tising  sales  representative  on  16,000- 
plus  computerized  photocomp,  full- 
color  offset  evening  daily  in  All-Am¬ 
erica  city.  Salary  plus  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment.  Excellent  company-paid  fringe 
benefits  include  hospitalization  and 
major  medical  insurance  for  staffer 
and  dependents:  group  life  insurance: 
profit  sharing.  Small  city  living  with 
nearby  big  city  conveniences.  Send 
resume  to  Tony  D,  Manuel,  Evening 
Herald.  P.  O.  Box  711,  Rock  Hill.  S.C. 


SPACE  SALES 

Chicago-Midwest  territory.  Multiple 
magazine  publisher  in  electronics  needs 
young,  aggressive  space  salesman  :  2-3 
years*  space  selling  experience  a  MUST. 
$12-14,M  base  plus  commission  and  full 
benefits.  $20M  a  reality  in  two  years. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  599,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  HAY  AREA  37.000 
i).m.  daily  seeks  assistant  city  editor 
with  flair  for  make-up  and  zest  for 
the  suburban  scene.  Reply,  enclosing 
resume  and  references  to  Box  5^6. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOOD  EDITOR 

Large  daily  in  Zone  4  plans  a  new  con¬ 
cept  for  its  food  pages.  We  are  seeking 
a  fowl  e<litor  who,  preferably,  is  a 
Journalism-Home  Economics  graduate 
with  fresh  api)roaches  to  presenting 
menu  planning,  budget  shopping,  nu- 
I  trition,  diet  fowls.  cw)king,  fowl  pack¬ 
aging.  etc.  The  pay,  working  condi- 
I  tions  and  climate  are  excellent.  Please 
send  background  resume  and  outline 
j  of  your  “fresh  approaches’*  to  Box 
'  5*^0.  R'ditor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Opportunity  for  young  man  with 
proven  abilities  at  our  16.000-plus  circ¬ 
ulation,  6-column  format,  offset,  photo¬ 
comp  evening  daily  in  All-American 
'  city.  Present  city  editor  l>ecoming  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  another  newspaper. 
Pay  appropriate.  Fringe  benefits  include 
paper  paying  all  for  hospitalization  and 
major  me<lica)  insurance  for  staffer 
I  and  dependents:  group  life  insurance; 

profit-sharing.  Co-ed  college  offers 
I  graduate  degrees.  Gowl  climate.  Phone 
I  or  write :  RoI)ert  Cnthcart  or  Roger 
Rock  Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  711, 

.  Rock  Hill,  S.C.— 29730.  (AC  S0:D 
327-7161. 
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Editorial 


HKLP  WAVIKI) 

Editorial 


HKI.I*  W  ANTKI) 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


COLLEGE  NEWS  OFFICE— No.  2 
man  needed.  Features  and  news  writ¬ 
ing  involved.  Contemplated  changes 
make  this  a  genuine  opportunity.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years’  professional  experi¬ 
ence  desired.  Write:  Evan  C.  Frey.  I 
Dir.  Public  Affairs.  Dickinson  College.  ' 
Carlisle.  Pa.— 17013. 

REPORTER  WANTED 
Many  advantages  offered  a  young  news-  : 
man.  journalism  graduate  or  experi-  \ 
enced.  who  likes  general  news  and  fea-  : 
ture  assignments.  Moriern,  prize-win¬ 
ning  evening  daily  offers  top  salary, 
free  life  and  hospital  insurance,  bonus, 
sick  pay,  profit-sharing,  advancement 
opportunities.  Modern  plant,  pleasant, 
prosperous  community.  Write  Box  .765. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  with  details  of 
family  and  job  history,  references. 

EDITOR-WRITER  for  new  quarterly  ; 
magazine  at  an  upstate  New  York  col¬ 
lege.  Assignment  includes  editing  , 
manuscripts  and  writing  research  ar-  i 
tides.  Must  lie  college  graduate.  Maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Salary  range  $10,000  to  $12,000.  ' 
Send  complete  biographical  data  and 
references.  Write  Box  550,  Elditor  &  , 
Publisher.  | 

REPORTER  who’s  alert,  aggressive,  ' 
can  probe  in-depth  and  likes  to  write,  I 
can  start  at  about  $160— depending  on  | 
experience — at  this  respected  South  ' 
Jersey  weekly.  Write:  Catholic  Star  ^ 
Herald.  101  N.  7th  St.,  Camden,  N.J. — 
0S102. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

■’SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Pay  able  with  order  I 


4- wNkt .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

5- weeks . $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  ll«c  averape  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50e  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answerinp 
a  blind  ’help  wanted’  ad? 
Respondents  desirinp  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resumd  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organliations  can  st'll  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  ‘‘Classified  Department” 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSinCATIONS" 
(Romfttoneo  should  eeeompony  clos- 
sMod  copy  wbofl  submlHod  for  pub- 
lleofloo  aolass  credit  has  been  es- 
tabtlshed.  I 


4-weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue  I 

2-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 


The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  it  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuosdoy,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  arc  PHiled  uch  day 
as  they  art  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plaza  2-7050 
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TWO  TOP  JOBS 

Area  5  p.m.  daily,  medium  circulation, 
will  have  two  attractive  positions  open 
shortly. 

First — a  replacement  for  our  No.  1  re-  | 
porter  who  is  leaving.  Applicant  should 
have  solid  experience  and  proven  writ-  I 
inj?  ability  to  face  demanding  first-rate  | 
assignments.  { 

Second- -a  desk  man  to  fill  a  key  spot  I 
handling  staff  copy  and  assignments  | 
.  .  .  one  who  knows  real  editing  and 
how  to  manage  people. 

Both  jobs  offer  advancement  opportu¬ 
nities,  reward  for  job  well  done.  Top 
salaries,  excellent  fringes,  fine  com¬ 
munity,  high  professional  standards. 
Send  resume,  availability  dates,  salary  I 
history  ami  requirements  to  Box  624, 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Large  California  suburban  daily  seeks 
experiencfKl  news  executive  for  its  top  ' 
e<litorial  i)osition.  Excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  candidate  with  proven  man¬ 
agement  ability  either  as  assistant  on 
goo<l  large  suburban  or  metroi>olitan  , 
daily  or  editor  of  outstanding  smaller  i 
daily.  Successful  candidate  will  l»e  held  i 
responsible  for  efficient  operation  of  all 
tutorial  departments.  Interested  only 
in  man  who  is  progressive  and  can 
work  with  a  management  team  to  de¬ 
velop  new  methods  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  technology.  Will  relocate 
family.  SuVmiit  complete  resume,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements,  to  Box 
590,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
will  be  confidential. 


AREA  EDITOR.  10,000  circulation  off¬ 
set  daily  is  looking  for  an  editor  to 
cover  area  news  and  supervise 
stringers.  Modem  plant,  gocnl  working 
conditions,  better  than  average  fringe 
benefits.  Send  details  and  experience 
to  Bert  .4ckerson.  Managing  Editor, 
Hibbing  Daily  Tribune,  Hibbing, 
Minn.  55746. 


EDITOR/AD  SALESMAN  for  small 
weekly  newspaper  in  Cape  May  County, 
N.J.  Send  resume  to:  The  I-veader, 
Wildwood,  N.J. — 0S260. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E'&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8. 
Experienceci  or  qualified  l^eginners. 
Send  complete  tyi>ewritten  resume, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monrw.  Chicago.  III. — 60603. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  4.000  circu-  i 
lation  awaixl-winning  weekly  serving 
suburban  N.Y.  area.  Excellent  growth 
opportunity.  Forward  resume.  Box  621, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  to  join 
the  staff  of  one  of  America’s  most 
photo-conscious  medium-size  dailies, 
moving  into  a  Metro-offset  plant  this  j 
fall.  We’re  lof>king  for  a  young  man  , 
or  w’oman  with  perhaps  a  couple  of  ' 
years  experience  on  a  pai>er  w’hich  may 
or  may  not  recognize  real  talent  and 
imagination,  as  well  as  technical  skill. 
YOUNG  REPORTER  with  hustle,  fea¬ 
ture-writing  ability  and  a  nose  for 
investigative  retorting. 

Both  jobs  involve  primarily  afternoon 
and  night  work  on  a  morning,  evening 
an<l  Sunday  pai>er  which  wins  more 
prizes  than  any  other  daily  in  Tennes¬ 
see.  M(Mlern  industrial  city  in  a  region 
of  lakes  and  mountains,  .^nd  resume, 
samples  to  Managing  Editor.  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn.,  Tim«s-News. 


REPORTER  with  some  exi»erience  to  i 
cover  all  aspects  of  the  news  on  an 
important  beat  for  an  aggressive,  fast-  ; 
growing  daily  in  a  competitive  subur-  I 
ban  area  in  Northeastern  Ohio.  Call  ! 
(216)  942-2100:  or  write  James  K. 

Ck)llins,  Editor,  The  News-Herald,  Box 
351,  Willoughby,  Ohio — 44094. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR/WRITER 

One  of  the  leading  metropolitan  papers 
in  the  Northeast  is  seeking  a  first-rate 
I  copy  editor  and  writer  to  fill  a  key 
spot  in  its  financial  news  department. 
Box  616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Second  Man  Who  Wants  to  Be  First  i 

EDITOR  I 

Young  man  with  a  few  years  experience  | 
who  knows  LOC.\L  NEWS,  how  to 
develop  it.  assign  and  work  with  re-  | 
porters  (6)  to  produce  a  toi>-interest  j 
6-day  daily.  Handling  detail  and  i)eople 
important.  So  is  character  and  desire 
to  grow. 

Old,  established,  growing  letterpress  | 
paper  in  excellent  35,000  city.  j 

Excellent  fringes,  plenty  of  room  to  1 
grow!  $160-$1T5  to  stai*t.  ' 

WRITE  IX  DETAIL 

Box  620,  E<Utor  &  Publisher 

I 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  growing  South¬ 
western  newspai>er.  J-degree,  camera. 
exi>erience  preferred.  Don  Kramer.  Dis¬ 
patch,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz. — 85222. 

REPORTER  for  City  Hall  beat  on 
24,000  afternoon  daily.  Experience  pre-  , 
ferred.  (jood  pay.  Company  benefits.  5-  i 
day  week.  Write:  Managing  Editor. 
The  Nonpareil.  117  Pearl  St.,  Council 
Bluffs.  low’a — 51501.  i 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR  for 
fine  Northern  Minnesota  offset  daily  • 
in  the  10,000  circulation  bracket.  Com-  I 
pletely  modern  plant  and  building.  ' 
Good  starting  salary,  fringe  benefits.  , 
etc.  Write  Bert  Ackerson.  Managing  , 
Editor.  Hibbing  Daily  Tribune,  Hih-  ' 
bing,  Minn.  55746. 

GOOD,  SOLID  NEWS  WRITER 
CHANCE  TO  STEP  UP— For  a  writer  j 
with  from  two  to  five  years*  newspai^er 
experience  (small  town  background 
would  be  fine)  who  would  like  to  fill 
a  news  writing  spot  w’ilh  a  large  Ohio 
company.  This  is  a  press  relations  job 
covering  a  wide  area  of  Ohio,  requir¬ 
ing  ability  to  deal  with  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  at  their  own  level,  and  accurate  ; 
writing.  KnowMedge  of  photography,  j 
advertising,  radio  and  television  would  ^ 
lie  helpful.  Resident  of  Ohio  or  neigh-  j 
boring  state  preferred.  Send  facts  j 
about  yourself,  including  educational  ! 
background  and  experience,  present  j 
salary  and  references,  to  Box  606.  Edi-  ! 
tor  &  Publisher.  1 

CAPITAL  CORRESPONDENT  —  Mid-  I 
west  a.m.  needs  aggressive,  self-starter  | 
to  cover  state  capital.  75-miles  away,  | 
beginning  where  wire  services  end.  No  | 
job  for  beginners  but  for  man  (or 
woman)  of  proven  talent  who  can  re¬ 
spond  to  challenge  without  prodding 
from  desk.  Box  595,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  Midwest  daily 
35,000  circulation,  4-man  sport.s  staff, 
(kxwl  pay  and  fringes.  Well  located 
Gi-eat  I^akes  community.  Box  592,  Edi-  | 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITING/ WRITING 

For  half  a  century,  our  national  busi¬ 
ness  magazine  has  l>een  expanding, 
and  we’re  still  growing.  We’re  ciirrent- 
iy  looking  for  just  the  right  staff 
meml>er  to  fill  a  newly  createfl  opening 
for  a  money-management  writer.  He’ll 
join  30  other  writers  and  editors,  all 
of  whom  have  solid  experience,  much 
of  it  gaincil  in  high-level  jobs  on  a 
numlier  of  the  nation’s  leading  con-  i 
sumer  magazines.  The  job  requires 
clear  thinking  and  colorful  writing. 
The  area  is  one  that  in  the  past  has 
served  as  a  springboard  to  executive 
responsibility.  The  successful  applicant 
will  probably  have  a  strong  academic 
background  and  an  intellect  that’s  well 
above  average  for  college  graduates: 
he’ll  probably  have  worked  at  least 
eight  years  as  a  writer  or  editor,  and 
he’ll  want  a  greater  editorial  challenge. 
He’ll  l)enefit  from  editorial  experience 
in  the  financial  area,  but  it’s  not  essen¬ 
tial.  More  important  is  an  interest  in 
money  matters,  a  desire  to  excel  in 
this  expanding  specialty,  and  the  ability 
to  write  interestingly  and  simply.  Our 
staff  members  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  their  own  projects  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  and  they  have  ample 
time  to  spend  on  research  and  polish 
1  their  writing.  Salary  and  fringe  bene- 
j  fits  are  lil>eral.  Zone  2.  Box  660,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS 

BUREAU 

MANAGER 

for 

VOLKSWAGEN  of 
AMERICA,  INC. 

Excellent  opportunity  at  our  National 
Headquarters  for  a  Newsman  with  a 
minimum  of  5  years  editorial  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  daily  newspaper  and/or 
wire  service,  including  at  least  I  year 
on  the  city  desk  or  in  comparable  as¬ 
signment. 

Goals  of  our  News  Bureau  are  b*: 
Produce  and  distribute  an  interesting 
flow  of  factual  information  about  our 
company  and  our  products. 

Develop  and  maintain  comprehensive 
facts  about  Volkswagen  for  e<litorial 
reference  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

Please  send  resume  (kindly  do  not 
call),  to: 

RECRUITING  MANAGER 

VOLKSWAGEN  of 
AMERICA,  INC. 

818  SYLVAN  AVENUE 
ENGLEWOOD  CLIFFS.  N.J.  07632 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


REPORTER-F’EATURE  WRITER  for 
national  weekly  newspaper  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Excellent  opportunity  for  re¬ 
cent  .I-itrad  or  returning  veteran.  Send 
details,  references,  salary  requirements 
to  Box  666.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN'S  NEWS  EDITOR  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  experienced  woman 
journalist  seeking  challenging  and  re¬ 
warding  position.  Excellent  opia.rtunity 
with  aggressive  offset  daily.  Send 
resume,  full  details  to  General  Man¬ 
ager.  News-Messenger.  Fremont.  Ohio — 
43420. 


CHIEF  NEWS  EXECUTIVE  with 
ability  to  coordinate  production  for 
small,  aggressive  daily.  Life  insurance. 
Blue  Cross,  sick  pay — other  benefits. 
Good  working  conditions.  Must  have 
desire  to  i)r(Kiuce  top  quality  news¬ 
paper.  Send  complete  resume  to  Colo¬ 
rado  Press  Assn..  1335  Glenarm  PI., 
Denver,  Colo. — 80204. 

FRE’E  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

.Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial  advertising, 
rirculation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
W orcester.  Mass.  — 0 1608 

MANAGING  EDITOR  A  challenging 
position  with  one  of  the  nations  finest 
weekly  groups — 11  newspapers  serving 
a  major  Northwest  Metropolitan  area 
with  196.000  circulation.  Must  have 
solid  background  and  interest  in  com¬ 
munity  journalism.  Salary  oi>en.  Write 
full  details  to  Richard  Dickey.  Clarke 
Pub.  Co.,  2027  N.W.  Overton  St.,  Port¬ 
land,  Oreg. — 97209. 


EDITOR—  -Opportunity  for  young  as- 
si.stant  editor  to  grow  with  two  out¬ 
standing  insurance  educational  maga¬ 
zines.  Duties  include  broad  range  of 
publication  work.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements  to  Commerce  Pub.  Co., 
408  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— 63102. 


EDITOR  for  10,000  circulation  offset 
weekly  serving  California's  fastest- 
growing  mountain  communities.  P.  O. 
Box  1358,  South  Lake  Tahoe,  Calif. — 
95705. 
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HKLP  WANTKl) 

Editorial 


HELP  WAMEl^ 

Pressmen — Stereotypers 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 


COPYREADER 
Aft**rno<>n  daily  (Zone  2)  offers  an  at¬ 
tractive  coKy  desk  position  to  a  person 
seekiiitr  growth  responsibility  and  oi>- 
Iiortunity.  It's  a  i)erfect  step  to  utilize 
a  stream  of  ideas  on  a  fast-movintt 
desk.  Five-day  week:  movint?  expense 
allowance;  college  community  and  ex¬ 
cellent  employee  benefit  program.  Write 
Box  670,  Editor  &  Publisher  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  award-win- 
nintf  7,000  paid  circulation  twin  week¬ 
lies.  located  in  progressive  college  com¬ 
munity  in  county-seat  with  over  100 
si>ring-fed  lakes.  Modem  offset  facilities 
including  including  new  4-unit  press. 
We  are  looking  for  a  top  individual 
and  will  comi>ensate  accordingly.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Don 
Bucknam,  Gener.il  Manager,  Steuben 
Ptg.  Co.,  Angola.  Ind. — 46703. 

MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY,  ZONE  3, 
seeks  young  man  as  sixtrts  editor.  Gootl 
pay.  fringe  benefits.  Please  send  resume 
to  Box  633,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


lyayout—Paste-lI  p 

OFFSET  LAYOUT-PASTE-UP  man 
for  camera  ready  display  advertising. 
Excellent  opportunity!  If  you  qualify, 
let’s  talk  about  your  future.  Call  Mr. 
Signer  (813)  6SS-8.'i08.  or  write  913  S. 
Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland.  Fla. — 33803. 

E.XCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  in  ex¬ 
panding  newspaper  (cold-type):  paste¬ 
up  and  management.  Call  (AC  201) 
943-3000,  Mr.  D’Agostino. 


Miscellanetms 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. — 17110. 


Operators— Machinists 

MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situ.ation. 
Fast-growing  daily  newspaper  in  North¬ 
ern  Ohio.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Cold-type  operation  with  Com- 
pugraphics-hot  type-TTS-Comets-Mix- 
ers.  Seeking  young  man  to  handle 
phototypeseting  machines.  Excellent 
comi»any  benefits.  Write  Box  629,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  ad¬ 
vertisements).  All  fringe  benefits  free, 
including  retirement:  relocation  ex¬ 
penses;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi¬ 
capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts,  Mgr., 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily 
Mail.  (1-803-244-4321). 


WORK  in  a  beautiful  small  East  Texas 
city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
newspaper  is  looking  for  operator  or 
doorman.  (Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Seilers.  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 

LINOTYPE  AND  MAKEUP  for  com¬ 
mercial  shop ;  4-day  week.  Publications 
( hot  type) ;  some  offset.  Open  shop ! 
Box  452,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


MAC7HINIST — Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
Ijerson.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  TTS 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for 
36%  hour  week.  Pull  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer, 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 


Printers 

COMBINATIO  N 
STEREO-ROTARY  PRESSMEN 
Experienced  daily  newspaper:  1  day 
opening;  1  night  opening.  Opportu¬ 
nities  for  right  men ;  36%  hour  week 
days;  35-hour  week  nights.  Pleasant 
working  and  living  conditions.  Contact: 
Eklward  Toll,  The  Waukegan  News- 
Sun,  100  W.  Madison  St.,  Waukegan. 
Ill.— 60085. 


CAPE  COD  CALLING! 

Growing  daily  on  beautiful  Cape  Cod 
has  opening  for  experienced  pressman. 
Prefer  combination  stereo  and  press¬ 
man.  We  have  a  32-page  twin  tubular 
press.  37%-hour  week,  full  benefits — 
the  greatest  of  which  is  (iape  Cod  for 
year  ’round  living.  Write:  Hubert 
French.  Cai>e  Cod  Standard-Times,  319 
Main  St.,  Hyannis,  Mass. — 02601. 


WE  NEED  SIX  newspai)er  web  press¬ 
men  immediately  for  night  situations 
(Goss  presses).  Scale  is  $162.00  for 
37%  hours.  Usual  fringe  benefiits  plus 
an  excellent  employee  saving  plan.  All 
situations  are  guaranteed.  Write: 
Pressroom  Supt..  'Tampa  Tribune.  Box 
191,  Tampa,  Florida.  33601  or  phone 
81.3-224-7968. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  to  operate 
new  six-unit  Urbanite  press  and  new 
ciunera  and  plate-making  operation  for  I 
bustling  daily  now  building  new  plant :  ; 
16,000  circulation  ;  in  growing  univer-  ; 
sity  and  small  industry  town.  Above-  . 
average  pay  plus  excellent  fringe  bene-  j 
fits.  Great  working  and  living  con-  i 
ditions.  Contact  Joe  Donnelly  at  Indi-  | 
ana  Evening  Gazette,  843  Philadelphia 
St..  Indiana,  Pa. — 15701;  or  call  (412)  | 
465-5555. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper.  35-hour  week;  full  fringe  bene-  i 
fits  including  sick  pay,  retirement  and 
three  weeks  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact : 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept., 
S.anta  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. — 93102. 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Need  experienced  man  for  combi¬ 
nation  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
$145.00  for  37V2  hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Office.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal.  P.O.  Bo.x  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578  or  ’phone  (813)  958-7755. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Daily  newspaper  with  50.000-plus  cir¬ 
culation  offers  good  oiiportunity  for 
pressroom  foreman  exiierienced  in  let¬ 
terpress  operation.  Chart  Area  1. 
Write,  stating  <|ualifications,  to  Box 
420,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  PRESSMEN 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent.  F'lorida’s  l)est  newspapers, 
are  expanding  to  .meet  the  future.  In 
addition  to  ever  growing  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  we’re  off  and  running  and  ever 
increasing  volume  of  commercial  print¬ 
ing  for  distribution  throughout  the 
Eastern  half  of  the  U.S.  And  this 
spells  opportunity  for  fully  or  partially 
experienced  pressmen  who  want  to 
grow  with  one  of  the  largest  offset 
operations  in  the  country. 

You’ll  earn  a  good  salary,  profit  from 
an  unusual  “extras”  program  that 
ranks  with  the  best  in  the  industry 
(profit-sharing,  pension,  comprehen¬ 
sive  insurance,  quarterly  cost-of-living 
bonuses,  liberal  vacation,  and  many 
more) :  and  enjoy  living  on  Florida’s 
I'un  Coast. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Larry  J.  Siegel.  Employment  Man¬ 
ager,  Times  Publishing  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
1121,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — 33731. 


HEAD  PRESSMAN  in  city  of  25.000 
in  Eastern  part  of  Chart  Area  5.  Must 
be  knowledgeable  concerning  Goss 
Unitubular  Press  and  be  capable  of 
managing  a  6-man  crew.  Union  shop. 
Attractive  salary:  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  hospitalization,  life  insurance ; 
pension  plan.  Write  Box  614,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESSMBS4 

Goss  Urbanite  or  equivalent.  Salary 
open.  Excellent  benefits.  Suburban  N.Y. 
area.  Box  668.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOCOMPOSITION  FOREMAN, 
exi)erienced  on  computerized  Photon 
equipment,  mark-up,  paste-up,  super¬ 
vision.  Zone  1.  Salary  open.  Box  561, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTING  MANAGER  —  Colorado 
State  University  is  seeking  an  ex- 
Iierienced.  aggressive  leader  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  operation  of  its 
offset  printing  plant.  Degree  require<l. 
Salary  o|)en.  Write:  Lee  C.  Siple,  Dir., 
Printing  and  Publications  Service. 
Colorado  State  University.  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  Colo. — 80521. 

MECHANICAL/PRODUCTION  Super¬ 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Rotary  leterpress,  engraving  and  i 
bindery  plant.  Excellent  salary  plus 
stock  plan  for  qualified  production-  I 
oriented  man.  Write:  Edw.  J.  Roy.  ■ 
Pres..  National  Publishing,  Box  213,  | 
North  Andover,  Mass. — 01845.  ] 


PRINTER  wanted  immediately  for 
floor  work.  Qualified  man  or  two- 
thirder.  Apply  Manager,  Russell 
(Kans.)  Daily  News. 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET  —  This 
small  daily  paper  needs  a  competent 
man  qualified  to  operate  a  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  web  press  and  to  supervise 
I  flow  of  work  from  composing  room  to 
I  pressroom  ...  an  unusual  oppor- 
I  tunity!  Five-day  week,  full  benefits. 

'  Growing  residential  community  in 
Western  N.Y.  with  three  new  indus¬ 
tries  and  new  shopping  plaza.  Appli¬ 
cant  please  give  experience,  expected 
salary,  and  give  references.  Box  451, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALLAROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress,  40-hour  week  $136.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin  Belen,  N.  Mex. — 
87002. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


g  Name - - - 

0  Address - - - - - 

g  Citv - - - 

g  Stale - — - - Zip  Code. 

I  - 

H  Classification 

1  Copy - - - 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  m 

g  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  | 

g  Mail  to:  | 

g  EDITOR  a  niELISHER  •  850  TUrd  Avawia  •  N*w  Yorii,  N«w  Yorfc  10022  S 
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HELP  WANTED 

Printers 

APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
•ur  eroup  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  300  W.  Second,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
«75«1.  Ph.  (AC  816)  662-3311. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Experienced  man  to  supervise  19-man 
Union  Shop.  Small  city  daily,  northern 
Westchester,  N.Y.  (Competence  all  ma¬ 
chines  in  hot-metal  operation.  Good 
pay.  liberal  benefits.  Include  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  resume.  Box  493,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  MAN  —  Circulation 
11,500;  $3.90  per  hour:  excellent 

fringe  benefits.  Exceptionally  nice 
small  community  with  college.  Write: 
Advertiser-Tribune.  Tiffin,  Ohio— 44883. 
Ph:  (419)  447-4455. 


Public  Relations 

MAYTAG 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION  REP 
Position  available  with  a  nationally 
known  company  for  a  journalism 
graduate  with  strong  interests  in  writ¬ 
ing,  preferably  with  some  experience. 
Accuracy  and  mdepth  research  in 
writing  are  a  must.  Assignments  in¬ 
clude  news  releases,  publications,  spe¬ 
cial  events.  Media  contact.  For  further 
information,  call  collect  or  write.  Allen 
R.  Heryford,  Recruiting  Representa¬ 
tive,  The  Maytag  Company,  Newton, 
Iowa— 50208.  Ph :  (515)  792-7000. 


DIRECTOR.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS, 
to  organize  and  head  a  public  relations 
department  in  a  nationally  known  agri¬ 
business  with  annual  sales  more  than 
$100  million.  A  unique  opportunity  for 
someone  who  would  like  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  rapidly-growing,  pro¬ 
gressive,  privately  owned  company  in 
grain,  fertilizer,  feed,  and  related  busi¬ 
nesses.  High  degree  of  skill  in  com¬ 
municative  arts,  management  ability, 
and  experience  in  public  relations  or 
related  field  required.  Agricultural 
background  desirable. 

If  you  l)elieve  in  an  honest,  straight¬ 
forward  approach,  like  to  work,  and 
are  interested  in  a  challenging  opijor- 
tunity,  this  might  be  what  you  are 
looking  for.  Salary  $15,000-$20,000. 
Send  resume  to  Personnel  Department, 
The  Andersons,  P.  O.  Box  119,  Mau¬ 
mee,  Ohio  43.537. 


GROWING  N.J.  COLLEGE  seeks  di¬ 
versified  assistant  in  public  relations 
department.  Degree,  experience  in 
news,  publications,  special  events  and 
photography  helpful.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  644,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FERSOIVTVEL  AVAILABLE 

Academic 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER  desires  jour¬ 
nalism  teaching  position.  Varied  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  background.  In. 
terested  in  academic  challenge.  M.  S. 
Box  542,  fiditor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

SUCCESSFUL  EXECUTIVE 

SEEKS  CHALLENGING  JOB 

EIXPERIEINCED  from  printer's  devil 
to  publisher. 

AT  home  front  and  back  shop.  Spe¬ 
cialist  in  cutting  costs,  improving  ' 
quality  and  tyix>graphy,  increasing  I 
circulation,  advertising,  profits  an<l  I 
paper’s  prestige.  University  graduate.  | 
plus  30  years’  practical  experience  in  ! 
toughest  competitive  fields.  Prefer  rea-  ] 
sonable  salary  with  accomplishment 
)>onus.  Best  references.  Available  short 
notice.  Box  628.  Editor  &  Publisher : 
or  ’phone  (AC  212)  MU  2-0195. 

31-YEAR-OLD  GM  with  solid  record 
of  achievements  seeks  new  challenge. 
10  years’  experience.  Started  from  the 
ground  floor  up.  Past  award-winning 
circulation  and  advertising  manager. 
Honest,  aggressive  and  talented,  j 
E'amily  man.  Write  Box  344,  Elditor  &  | 
Publisher. 


GENEaiAL  MANAGER/ AD  MANAGER  , 
Available  May  1.  In  present  position  ' 
as  general  manager  13.000  daily  in-  I 
creased  revenue  39% — net  profit  40%  in 
3  years.  Familiar  with  hot,  cold-type  1 
operations.  Excellent  recommendation  , 
from  present  employer.  Income  based  ! 
on  performance.  Write  Box  610,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PERIPATETIC  AD  MAN  in  30’s— 
tired  of  changing  jobs  to  get  ahead —  : 
wants  career  opportunity  with  medium 
daily  or  small  chain.  Solid  family  man, 
good  references.  Now  serving  as  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  small  daily.  20  years’ 
offset,  letterpress,  city,  suburban  ex¬ 
perience:  5  years’  experience  ad  man¬ 
agement.  No  area  or  title  preference.  ] 
Opportunity  most  important.  Box  613.  > 
Editor  &  ^blisher.  1 

PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER-  | 
(CONSULTANT 

Seeks  top  or  backstop  job  with  chal¬ 
lenge.  Experienced  ALL  departments, 
weeklies,  metropolitan;  and  chain  (Gen¬ 
eral  Management.  Served  as  publisher, 
assistant  publisher,  general  manager 
and  consultant  U.  S.  and  Europe. 
Especially  strong:  mechanical,  budget 
control,  promotion,  labor  negotiations. 
Converted  heavy  loser.  (Cut  costs,  in¬ 
creased  advertising  and  circulation 
30%.  Business  Administration  and 
Journalism  B.Sc.  plus  expert  technical 
mechanical  know-how.  Available  ANPA 
interview.  Box  627,  Elditor  &  Publisher: 
or  ’phone  (AC  212)  MU  2-0195. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

U«a  (ana  numbar  to  Indlcata  location  without  apacifle  idantifleation 


PER.SOMVEL  AV.4H.ABLE 

Administrative 

BUSINESS  MANAGER-(X)NTROLLER 
Strong  financial  background  with  major 
experience  on  medium-size  newspaper, 
seeks  to  relocate  in  position  that  offers 
opportunity  and  challenge.  Box  612, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER-PUBLISHER  OR  WHAT 
Highly  qualifiecl  as  a  Publisher.  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager-Advertising  Director. 
Terrific  on  public  relations.  In  tune 
with  all  newspaper  problems.  Top- 
notch  administrator.  Real  hard  worker. 
Not  looking  for  an  ea.sy  job.  Now  hold 
responsible  position  as  Manager  on 
small  daily  in  W'est.  Box  662,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JUNE  COLLEGE  accounting  graduate 
with  minor  in  Journalism.  Wish  to 
combine  two  fields.  Box  664,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
21  years’  experience:  2  employers;  all 
phases  of  newspaper  business.  Starteci 
in  advertising  sales  and  worked  up 
through  the  ranks  to  general  manager. 
Age  45.  Circulation  range  10  to  35,000 
daily.  Experience  covers  management, 
remodeling,  new  equipment  purchases, 
hot  and  cold  type,  labor  relations,  etc.  I 
Present  salary  $22,500.  Located  Zone  ! 
2  but  will  relocate.  For  complete  resume 
write  Box  637.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


35-YE:AR-0LD  M.B.A.  Six  years’ 
metro  exiterience  personnel  and  em¬ 
ployee  relations;  2^2  years  group  ex¬ 
perience  financial  planning  and  fore¬ 
casting  :  well  versed  in  all  aspects  of 
newspaper  publishing.  Now  Associate 
Director  Peace  Corps.  Return  to  U.S. 
this  summer.  Desire  General  Manage¬ 
ment  position.  Resume  on  request.  J.R. 
Dandoy,  Box  206,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER-CONTROLLER  ! 
10  years’  heavy  experience  SOM  and  | 
over  circulation:  3  years  group  central 
office.  Know  back  shop,  circulation,  ne-  i 
gotiations;  worked  closely  with  all  de-  ] 
partments.  References  furnished  .  .  .  ' 
a  community-minded  individual  with  a 
lot  of  ”go”  power.  All  inquiries 
answered  and  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Salary  desired :  $17-$20M.  Box  649, 

EMitor  &  Publisher. 


I  PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

>  Display  Advertising 

ADVERl'nSING  MANAGER,  age  37. 
seeks  opportunity  commensurate  with 
ability.  Proven  leader.  Strong  on 
special  sections,  campai.gns,  layouts 
and  sales.  Offset  and  letten>ress  ex¬ 
perience.  Proven  record;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Resume  on  request.  Zones  7 
or  9  preferred.  $13,000  -f-  car  +  bonus. 
Write  Box  655,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GO-GET’ER  wants  job  on  go-getting 
newspaper.  Reply  to  Box  635,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


A  renowned,  nationally  known  promo¬ 
tional-minded  publisher  has  formed  a 
company  to  get  publishers  a  larger 
cash  flow,  plus  adding  high  readership 
to  their  newspapers. 

Our  company  will  sell  for  you  such 
I  plus  ideas  as  TV  listing  books,  busi- 
I  ness  pages,  and  many  copyrighted  ideas 
I  on  a  reasonable  fee  plus  commission 
I  basis. 

!  We  will  also  make  calls  for  you  at  our 
national  stores  contacts  in  Chicago,  De- 
I  troit,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
1  etc. 

Excellent  references,  no  habits  or 
problems  that  would  embarra-ss  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Will  train  bright  young  men  in  space 
selling  in  the  field. 

Our  list  will  only  permit  us  to  take  5 
new  publishers  this  year.  Staff  con¬ 
tains  only  college  men  and  women. 
For  personal  interview  write  Box  650, 
Elditor  &  Publisher.  El&P  zones  2,  3.  4. 
or  6  preferred,  but  will  consider  any 
location. 


9  YEARS’  SOLID  AD  background,  both 
daily,  weekly;  4  years  in  management; 
seeks  challenge  .n  Zone  2.  Write  Box 
661,  Eldltor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

YOUR  FAR  EAST  CORRESIPONDENT 
Employed  by  Japanese  Government 
since  ’63;  by-line,  prestigious  national 
weekly;  writer-editor,  semi-monthly 
journal;  early  30’s,  Box  543,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


Artists— Cartoonists 

ILLUSTRATOR-CARTOONIST  of  edi-  j 
torial  art.  Over  15  years’  in  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers  and  graphic  arts. 
Vast  know-how  of  art  preparation 
for  offset  or  letterpress.  Now  with  ] 
large  circulation  daily  in  Pa.  metro 
city.  Desires  position  offering  challenge 
and  respect  for  talents  I  can  offer. 
Box  513,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

MR.  PUBLISHER :  Is  your  circulation 
department  turning  into  a  service  an<l 
supply  only  operation,  with  little  or 
no  accent  on  sales?  Aggressive  CM 
(very  cost-conscious,  strong  on  carrier 
promotion)  desires  directorship  on 
medium-size  daily.  If  you  are  looking 
for  an  “action  circulator,’’  write  Box 
659,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

TOP  RETAIL  SALESMAN 
Seeks  manager/assistant,  or  situation 
leading  to.  Age  31,  ten  years’  broad 
experience  5-50M  dailies.  Relocate  Zone 
4  or  9.  Available  30  days.  Box  521, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIISNCED  AD  LAYOUT  MAN. 
32,  Art  degree,  for  offsets,  job  shops, 
or  agencies.  Ads.  brochures,  magazines, 
business  reports  are  easy!  (no  sales). 
Box  602,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


36-YEJAR-OLD  AD  PROFESSIONAL 
experience  in  sales  and  management  all 
phases:  classified,  display,  national, 
weekly,  suburban  weekly,  twice  weekly, 
daily,  metropolitan  daily.  Last  position 
advjrtising  director  21-man  staff.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate;  other  skills.  Available 
imediately.  Prefer  Midwest.  Box  619, 
Eiditor  &  Pmublisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  Well-paid  desk- 
man  on  one  of  nation’s  ten  best 
dailies  seeks  job  directing  newsroom 
of  smaller  paper.  Opening  need  not 
be  immediate.  Will  be  in  New  York 
convention  week.  Box  528,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


Ph.D.  HISTORY — 26,  married — wants 
career  in  journalism.  Writes  well, 
learns  quickly;  critical,  analytical. 
Consider  anything.  Box  530,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  page; — Female  courthouse 
and  general  news  reporter  wants  re¬ 
porting  job  for  woman’s  page.  J-grad 
with  2%  years  on  daily.  Box  677, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


NHWSMAN — M.S.  Ckilumbia  Journa¬ 
lism  School ;  B.A.,  Duke ;  former 

Marine  Information  Officer:  7  years’ 
experience  editing,  reporting,  copy 
editing,  make-up  and  rewrite  on  news- 
I  papers,  wire  service  and  public  rela- 
I  tions.  Seeks  news  or  PR  spot  in  or 
I  near  large  metropolitan  area.  Box  574. 
i  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED :  Solid  reporting,  writing 
berth  on  daily.  Male.  24,  Journalism 
M.A.,  1%  years’  reporting  experience  : 
heavy  on  features,  arts..  Box  567, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


EDUCATION  and  feature  writer-editor. 
J-School.  teaching,  8  years’  magazine 
and  weekly  editing.  Seek  publisher,  in¬ 
stitution  wanting  lively,  interpretative 
education  reporting.  Ointacta  local, 
state,  national  levels.  Use  camera, 
known  darkroom  and  printing  proc¬ 
esses.  Prefer  Zone  8,  9,  4.  Business 
publication  needing  editor  with  me¬ 
chanical  know-how  might  like  music  I 
make  with  engineers,  technicians  to 
feed  mass  audience.  Box  589,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 
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Personnel  Available 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Editorial 

EDITOR  —  Metropolitan  backf^rouml ; 
ottering  a  new  look  for  your  pui>er.  Top 
news  executive— top  references.  Box 
623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I’M  COMING  BACK  from  Vietntim, 


Edititrial 

VIETNAM  WAR  CORRESPONDENT  j 
— 26*year-old  reporter-photographer  who 
hj^  just  finished  one  year  of  covering  I 
Vietnam  war  for  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes’  \ 
Saigon  Bureau  w’ill  return  to  Vietnam  ; 
mid-July  for  medium-sized  or  larger 


and  at  28  I’m  anxious  to  get  back  to  |  daily,  weekly  or  chain  in  U.S.  or  Can- 


serious  newspapering  with  a  high 
Muality  metro  or  medium-size  daily.  I 
can  offer  energy,  ambition,  an  M.A. 
in  political  science,  and  the  maturity 
which  accrues  from  two  years*  adminis¬ 
trative  and  four  years*  command  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  My 
reporting  experience  includes  town 
hall,  civil  rights,  features,  general  as¬ 
signments.  and  my  own  bi-weekly 
column — all  crammed  into  a  year  w'ith  | 
two  metro  dailies- -as  well  a.s  j)art- 
time  work  since  age  15.  I'll  lie  avail¬ 
able  June  30,  but  if  your  offer  is  in¬ 
teresting  enough,  I  can  lie  ready  by 
late  May.  During  April,  write  Capt 
Dav’id  C.  Wollstadt,  377  SPS,  CMR  1, 
Box  5167,  APO  San  Francisco  96201. 
In  May.  write  me  c/o  Paul  Wollstadt, 
Apt  nil  South.  2111  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

WRITER,  relocating  to  Europe  near 


ada.  (lood  reporter  with  personal  style: 
comiietent  photographer  with  own 
equipment:  excellent  references.  Work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  Vietnam,  military  oi>- 
erations  and  political  side  of  war.  Will 
give  coverage  from  foxhole  to  national 
level.  Willing  to  go  anywhere  in  Asia 
and  open  for  Middle  East  also.  Pr€^ 
Vietnam  experience:  worked  for  one 
year  for  120,000  circulation  midwestern 
daily  after  four  years  at  No.  4  J-School 
in  U.S.  Military  obligation  complete*!. 
Make  offer.  Box  656,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER/ WRITER.  26,  four  years* 
First  place  winner  New  Jersey  Press 
As.sociation  1969  “Best  Government 
News-hVature  Story**  aw’ard.  Seeks  en¬ 
terprising  reporting  job  with  emphasis 
<»n  l>el<>w  surface  problems  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  society.  Write:  T.  Willii 


WRllEK.  relocating  to  Europe  near  i  079  Lawton  Ave..  Cliffside  Park.  N.J. 
future,  wishes  contract  for  weekly/  j  q70l0;  or  call  (201)  945-4541. 
monthly  features.  Will  accept  trial  '  * 


EdiUnial 

“THIS  WF^EK”  magazine  is  *lead  .  .  . 
but  I’m  not.  If  you’re  looking  for  an 
f*<iitor  with  top  credentials — someone 
to  inaugurate  or  take  over  your  week¬ 
end  magazine  and  contribute  a  lively 
column  to  it — please  write  Box  630, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

RECENT  GRADUATE,  2.5.  seeks  career 
in  journalism.  History  and  law  back¬ 
ground,  experience  on  college  news- 
pai>er.  Marrie*!:  military  service  com¬ 
pleted.  Location  an«l  salary  open.  Law¬ 
rence  Morris,  3003  Maywood  PI..  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.-  40220.  Ph :  (AC  .5021  4.59- 
4365. 


Free-Lance 


v\'riter-ph()tographf:r 

Box  1161,  BridKe!>ort.  Conn.— 066116 
Ph:  1-203-372-4609 


Photography 


I  AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER 
25,  graduating  in  June  with  Associate 
.  Degree  in  Journalism  desires  photo- 
I  graphic  position  with  lively  daily  news- 
I  paper.  Married,  service  completed:  ref- 
!  erences.  Box  553,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 

MAY  J-GRADUATE,  22,  with  photo- 
grahpic  e-\|>erience  on  large  mclropoli- 
1  tan  daily,  seeks  position  on  daily  of- 
!  fering  opportunity.  Will  consider  any 
,  area.  Write  Larry  Murphy,  3121  W_ 
Biddison,  Fort  Worth.  Texas — 76109. 

!  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY— IS  years* 

!  exi)erience,  top  auality  publications. 
Outdoors.  environmental.  ecological, 
water,  .scenic,  human  interest.  Seek 
assignments  or  position.  Have  best 
I  equipment.  35mm  to  8x10.  Skilled  in 
'  travel.  College,  photo  school  grad.  Box. 
651,  Elilitor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen—Stereotypers 


period.  Box  607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EX-ALASKA  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Desires  good  beat  or  sports  publicity 
job.  J-grad,  26,  draft  exempt,  avail¬ 
able  now!  Mike  McCusker,  Seattle, 
Wash.  (AC  206)  EM  2-5375. 

EXPERIEINCED  SPORTS  WRITER, 
26,  with  MA  (Journalism)  seeks  re¬ 
location  on  p.m.  Box  605,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GOOD  NEWS  nearly  always  lielongs 
on  Page  One.  Aspiring  Christian,  11. 
seeks  editor- reporter’s  post  where  this 
IK>licy  is  welcome.  Last  11  years  r>n 
major  metropolitan  writing  city-county 
news,  fe.'itures.  photos.  Prefer  South¬ 
east  Wise.,  or  Western  Mich.  About 
?275  i)er  week.  Vacationing  until  mid- 
July.  Box  653,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


GREECE  I 

Veteran  newspaperman:  15  years’  free 
lance  in  Athens.  Undertakes  commis¬ 
sions  I  OFFSETT  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 

to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  BIxcellent 
background  knowledge  and  experience 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom 

ixo  e.xpenses  unless  cravei  invoiveo.  ;  i _ *  i  ** _ L  .i 

Vic  Walker.  Dimoharous  39,  Maraslion. 


NEWSPAPER  -  MAGAZINE  -  RADIO 
Regular  rates.  Payment  on  acceptance. 
No  expenses  unless  travel  involve*! 


Athens  601,  Greece. 


VICTIM  OF  GREEK  JUNTA— for  20 
years  foreign  correspondent  seeks  a 
chance  to  work  in  freedom.  Law  and 
J-degrees:  linguist:  university  lec¬ 

turer.  Excellent  references.  Box  601, 
Edito’*  &  Publisher. 


FIRED  FOR  ASKING  WHY.  after  10 
years*  general  reporting.  Good  at  dig¬ 
ging,  the  arts;  also  2^/*  years*  public 
relations.  Favors  Northeast.  Box  598, 
FJditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 7  years’  experience,  last 
3  wire  service — seeks  career  in  urban- 
problems  with  progressive  metropolitan 
daily.  Box  596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SAI(X)N  CORRESPONDF2<T 
Nee<I  one?  Returning  to  Saigon  in 
June.  Can  arrange  to  cover  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia  for  you  full  or 
part-time.  Eighte  years*  exjierienc 
abroad,  three  in  Saigon.  S|>eak  French 
and  Vietnamese.  Strong  on  features. 
Box  663,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  EDITOR,  journalist,  feature 
writer,  long  exiierience  all  editorial 
skills,  memlier  OPC,  listed  Foremost 
Women  in  Communication,  available 
N.Y.C.  June  1.  Present  employer  can 
no  longer  affonl  her  but  offers  h'ghest 
references.  Box  654.  E*litor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  TEACHER.  27.  with 
porting  and  editing  experience,  wants 
to  use  scholarly  training  an*l  intellect¬ 
ual  background  to  help  newspai>er  or 
magazine  focus  cultural  and  social 
issues.  Box  593,  E^ditor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  YOUNG  WOMAN  (29) 
seeks  grow'th  position  in  pollution-free 
area.  BA  ••  exi>erience  in  offset  news 
ami  job  printing.  Management  ability, 
ro-  I  will  un<lerstudy  your  managing  tnlitor 
or  pr<Klii*‘Uon  manager.  *>r  run  small 
shop.  B*>x  611.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR’S  position 
sought  in  Zone  I  or  2  by  top  news¬ 
paperman  with  22  years’  experience 
on  dailies ;  insists  upon  maximum  ef¬ 
fort  and  expects  prize-winning  writing 
from  staff.  Box  587,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SEASONED  PRO.  34.  now  at  major 
metro,  tired  of  working  nights.  Seeks 
position  with  p.m.  daily  or  in  adver¬ 
tising/public  relations/college  bureau. 
Degree,  marrietl,  dependable.  Box  667, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN.  45.  with  20  years’  all- 
around  editorial  experience  on  small 
and  large  papers,  seeks  editorship  of 
quality  weekly  or  small  daily,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  Chart  Area  5.  Will  take  con¬ 
siderable  salary  cut  for  right  situation. 
Call  c*>llect  (513)  221-4170  after  4  p.m. 
Eastern  Time. 

.SUMMER  FTLL-IN  GihmI  copyreadcr. 
news  e<iitor,  weekly  editor.  Family  and 
I  want  to  spend  summer  travelling. 
Maximum  month  in  one  place.  Will 
return  \x>  good  job  Sept.  1.  Am  35. 
mature  ancl  stable.  Will  respond  by 
■phone  wei*k  of  May  12.  Box  669.  E*lit*)r 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  44.  with  experience,  judg¬ 
ment.  talent  se«*ks  situation  where  he 
can  put  it  all  together.  Full-range 
management  l»a**kgroiin*l  in  we«‘klies. 
me*lium  dailies.  Know  all  phases  offset 
production.  Now  supervising  news  staff 
of  20,  Blue  Chii>  references.  Available 
inime*liately.  Box  657,  E*litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR,  REPORTER,  author,  admini¬ 
strator,  non-profit  PR  man,  51.  I29M. 
Box  639,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSWOMAN,  J-grad.  with  8  years’ 
exjierience  on  50,000  daily  p.m.  jmper. 
Experien<‘e*l  on  courthous*'  l>eat,  crimi¬ 
nal  and  civil,  features  an*l  general  as¬ 
signment.  30.  single.  Prefer  Southern. 
Mi<lwest  or  Southwestern  climate.  Box 
632.  E*litor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  handling  top  col- 
j  lege,  pro  assignments.  Married.  3 
I  years’  experience.  Desires  position  in 
Zones  3,  4,  5,  8,  9.  Box  652,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 
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NEW  YORKER  by  July  1  via  husband’s 
job.  Reportinjr.  public  relations,  anil 
eilitinK  exjicrience.  Intelliirent,  depend¬ 
able.  creative.  E.xcellent  references  and 
sense  of  humor.  Challenge  me.  Box  631. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGFJ  EDITOR:  Prize- 
winninp  editorialist  on  metropolitan 
daily  available  through  ownership 
change.  Captivating  page  assureil  for 
mialium-major  dailv  :  moderate-eonser- 
vati%e.  Box  647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  WOMEN  JOURNALISTS  seek 
spots  on  metro  daily.  M.A.  plus  4  years’ 
experience;  B.A.  plus  1-year.  Report¬ 
ing  or  copy  editing,  lay-out,  make-up. 
Box  658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 


PH OTOJOURNALI.ST— Unusually  gooil 
writer  and  photograiiher  (e.xhibit  tour¬ 
ing  Euroite).  Experience:  wire  eilitor 
for  25,000  p.m.  ;  'IW  news  proilucer ; 
public  relations.  Traveleil  Japan  (flu¬ 
ent)  and  Euroiie.  Schooled  in  the  hu¬ 
manities.  Pipe  smoker.  Special  assign¬ 
ments  salt  my  life.  Past  year  free  lanc¬ 
ing;  ready  to  settle.  I’m  23.  Box  66.7. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


O  perators—M  achin  ists 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST,  34  —  1.7 

years’  experience.  Comet,  EIcktron. 
Mixers,  Justatape,  TTS.  Wish  to  locate 
in  southern  Florida.  Write  Box  28-7. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST  All  hot  metal  machines, 
mixers,  quadders,  saws.  ’ITS.  TOU, 
Elrods.  Strip  casters,  Ludlows ;  some 
electronics  and  Linofilm.  Former  head 
m.achinist.  19  years’  at  trade.  Wife  is 
TTS  jierforator  operator.  Fairchild  and 
Star.  Ad  set  and  mark-up  for  IBM 
1130.  Union.  Box  611.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST— Experience!!  con¬ 
version  by  60M  daily  as  head  machinist 
and  production  foreman  with  men  and 
women.  Strong  maintenance  on  Photon 
.760.  713,  Intertytie,  ’ITS  Linotype. 

Elektrons.  mixers,  peripheral  equip¬ 
ment  on  1130  IBM  system.  Young  man 
— will  relocate.  Box  588,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTON  200  OPERATOR— 2  years’ 
experience;  also  operate  Friden  Justo- 
writer  and  Photon  713.  Dependable 
female.  Box  231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

M.XCHINIST,  34,  12  years’  experience; 
fully  exjierienceil  all  types  of  comiKising 
room  ei|uipment:  wishes  to  relocate  in 
small  town  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Will 
answer  all  replies.  Box  648,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


5  offset  Urbanite.  Presently  Superin¬ 
tendent:  prefers  same  position.  Box 
335  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSM.\N/STEREOTYPER  —  15 

years’  experience  on  semi  2  and  4 
plate  wide  presses:  also  ’Tubular:  also 
4  years  as  foreman.  Prefer  New  Eng¬ 
land  area.  Available  immediately.  Box 
261.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING  PRESSMAN.  Duplex, 
model  E  and  A;  offset  anil  letterpress-. 
Box  671.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

FOREMAN  -  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
capable  of  making  cold  type  change¬ 
over.  Camera,  etching.  Photon,  color- 
work.  cold  and  hot  type  composition.. 
Available  immediately!  Will  relocate. 
Box  378.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  IN  OFFSET.  LP 
.  30-year-old,  married:  presently  fore- 
I  man  of  paper  and  commercial  shop. 

Know  paste-up,  camera  (color  separa-- 
;  tion),  strip-up,  web  presses,  photo  . 

typesetters.  Prefer  Western  states. 

:  Sam  McMichael,  550  ‘C*  Street.  N.  W., 
Ephrata.  Wash.— 98823.  (AC  609)  SK 
4-4010. 


Production 

PRODUC’nON  CONSULTANT 
Composing  Room  Specialist,  available 
per  diem  or  short-term  contract;  20 
years’  metropolitan  daily,  tape,  com¬ 
puter.  photo  composition,  strip  type, 
systems,  methods,  labor.  All  replies 
answereil.  Box  594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  27.  marrieil.  seeks 
position  as  chief  or  staff  photographer 
on  daily  or  good  weekly  in  Areas  1  or 
2.  Box  559,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 11,5  years’ 
experience  assi.stant  production  m.an- 
ager.  ’Thorough  knowledge  all  phases 
newspaiier  production — new  processes — 
hot  and  cold  type.  Box  380,  Editor  & 
Publishi*r. 


Public  Relations 

WRITER  -  REPORTER,  established, 
talented,  employed  full-time  with  award¬ 
winning  daily  seeks  PR  part-time  in 
or  around  Boston.  Young,  BA.  Any 
subjects.  Box  591,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  (29).  progressive  photographer 
s»eks  challenging  opportunity.  Willing 
ti>  relocate.  M.S.,  UCLA.  Please  write 
Jim  Biltchik,  254  Hamilton  Rd.,  Chap- 
paqua.  N.Y.— 10514;  or  call  (914) 

I  238-3618. 


EX-REGULAR  ARMY  CAPTAIN.  33. 
degree,  seeks  stimulating  growth  PR  or 
communications  working  management 
post  with  well-establish^  organization. 
Credentials:  The  AP,  corporate  PR  and 
publications  (top  200  corporation), 
news  bureau  management.  Advertising 
and  photo  basics.  Five  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  now  $10,000.  Box  646, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Road  to  Dictatorship 


By  Robert  U.  Bronn 

It  used  to  be  that  Latin 
American  dictators  usurped 
])o\ver  through  military  coups. 
Now  they  run  for  public  office, 
arouse  the  native  nationalism 
of  the  people  by  mouthing  anti- 
U.S.  slogans,  and  get  elected. 

The  news  that  General  Rojas 
Pinilla,  former  dictator  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  is  now  claiming  to  have 
won  the  presidential  election  is 
not  an  encouraging  sign  for 
that  country  nor  for  the  hemis¬ 
phere.  After  several  years  of 
press  freedom  under  President 
Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo,  it  is  al¬ 
most  certain  that  Colombia  will 
be  returned  to  an  era  of  press 
restriction  under  Gen.  Pinilla, 
if  he  gets  into  office  again. 

In  the  last  six  months  the 
“long,  dark  shadow'  of  military 
dictatorships  widened  until  to¬ 
day  it  has  all  but  eclipsed  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  continental 
South  America,”  according  to 
Tom  C.  Harris,  chairman  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  committee 
of  the  Inter  American  Press 
.Association.  And  the  blackout 
grow's  worse  instead  of  better, 
as  Rojas  Pinilla’s  threatened 
rise  to  pow'er  indicates. 

In  brief,  and  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Harris,  whose  report  was 
delivered  to  an  lAPA  board  of 
directors  meeting  in  Jamaica 
two  weeks  ago: 

*  *  * 

“When  the  bells  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  cathedral  in  Lima  rang  in 
the  new  year,  they  simultane¬ 
ously  sounded  the  death  knell 
for  the  once  free  and  vigorous 
press  of  Peru.  A  new'  Peruvian 
l)ress  law'  causes  newspaper 
and  magazine  editors  to  edit 
with  caution.  .Another  new'  law 
enabled  the  military  govern¬ 
ment  to  sieze  tw'o  newspapers, 
Ex}treso  and  Extra,  and  turn 
them  over  to  an  employees  co¬ 
operative  which  immediately 
devoted  the  front  page  of  Extra 
to  an  assault  on  the  lAPA.  One 
of  our  distinguished  members, 
Elsa  Arana,  editor  of  Siete  Dias 
dr  Peru,  had  to  give  up  her  job 
l>(<ause  she  was  not  a  native, 
but  a  Bolivian.  (After  telling 
her  story  to  the  lAPA  meeting. 
Miss  Arana  was  denied  re-en- 
trance  to  Peru.) 

“In  Bolivia,  w'here  the  new's- 
paper  climate  has  deteriorated 
because  of  decrees  that  forbid 
morning  papers  to  publish  on 
Monday  and  that  require  ed¬ 
itors  to  print  the  opinions  of 
their  reporters  w'hether  they 
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agree  with  the  newspaper’s 
policy  or  not,  we  saw'  the  tragic 
spectacle  of  Alfredo  Alexander, 
the  independent  editor  of  Hoy 
and  Ultima  Hora,  and  his  wife 
killed  by  a  bomb  delivered  to 
him  in  a  package. 

“In  Argentina,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  closed  three  more 
magazines. 

“The  Brazilian  dictatorship 
has  expanded  its  censorship 
law's  to  outside  publications  in 
the  name  of  saving  the  people 
from  pornography.  And  our 
hope  that  the  new  president  of 
Brazil  would  restore  the  free 
press  at  an  early  date  has  been 
dashed  into  the  mud  that  flow's 
down  the  mountainside  of  Rio 
from  the  fabelas. 

“In  Panama,  there  is  a  new' 
press  law',  enacted  over  a  broken 
promise  to  restore  freedom  of 
the  press. 

“The  specter  of  censorship 
hangs  like  a  pall  over  Uruguay. 
In  Paraguay  the  situation  is 
not  good. 

“There  still  is  no  free  press 
in  Cuba  and  Haiti. 

“Whether  this  is  a  continen¬ 
tal  movement  to  suppress  the 
independence  of  journalism,  as 
La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires 
warned  in  an  editorial  on  March 
18,  or  whether  so  many  assaults 
on  the  free  press  are  purely  co¬ 
incidental,  is  a  moot  question. 

“But  there  is  one  fact  of  life 
we  all  know:  Dictatorships  of 
any  hue  or  color,  to  the  left  or 
to  the  right,  one  man  or  junta, 
despotic  or  beneficient,  and  a 
free  press  do  not  mix.” 

*  »  * 

One  of  the  conclusions  of  this 
committee  was  that  “the  road 
toward  dictatorship  starts,  pre¬ 
cisely,  with  the  efforts  of  the 
gov'ernments  to  halt  the  criti¬ 
cism  and  the  fi'ee  judgment  of 
their  actions.” 

We  ma>'  be  a  long  way 
towards  dictatorship  in  the  U.S. 
and  we  do  not  charge  there  is 
any  conscious  drive  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  But  these  things  some¬ 
times  develop  their  direction 
and  speed  quietly  and  unan¬ 
nounced. 

There  have  been  proposals 
that  the  federal  government,  or 
some  police  organization,  should 
maintain  sur\'eillance  and  per¬ 
haps  practice  “preventive  de¬ 
tention”  upon  known  radicals 
and  dissident  or  “dangerous” 
elements.  The  suggestion  has 
been  met  by  some  acclaim 


WILLIAM  I.  LATHAM  has  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times,  succeeding  WILLIAM  J. 
HOOTEN,  who  retired  April  I 
after  having  filled  the  position 
since  1940.  Latham  had  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Times 
since  1946.  He  is  a  native  of 
Washington,  D.C.  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  with  a  degree  in  journalism. 

among  the  “silent  majority” 
and  equally  attacked  by  those 
who  see  in  it  the  beginnings  of 
a  facist  state  and  a  direct  vio¬ 
lation  of  civil  liberties. 

But  at  the  same  time  the 
latter  have  remained  mute  as 
an  airline  installed  a  protective 
spying  device  and  a  man  was 
apprehended  at  a  major  airport 
as  he  w'as  boarding  a  plane  with 
a  revolver  under  his  coat. 

Before  hi-jacking  airplanes 
became  popular  such  a  device 
w'ould  have  been  outlawed  as 
an  invasion  of  one’s  civil  liber¬ 
ties. 

However,  we  have  become 
conditioned  to  accept  it  as  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  greatest  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  majority.  It  is  a 
perfect  example  of  how'  we  can 
become  conditioned  to  accept 
inroads  and  invasions  of 
our  guaranteed  constitutional 
rights. 

Will  “eternal  vigilance”  be 
enough? 


Local  magazine 
editors  to  meet 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  roles  and  goals  of  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  magazines  will 
be  the  central  theme  of  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Locally 
Edited  Magazine  Group. 

More  than  50  editors,  writers 
and  art  directors  of  Sunday 
magazines  from  all  over  the 
country  will  meet  here  April  27 
and  28  at  Stouffer’s  Louisville 
Inn.  Standard  Gravure  Corp. 
w'ill  be  host  to  the  meeting. 

Special  interest  in  this  year’s 
meeting  is  sparked  by  the  recent 
demise  of  This  Week  magazine, 
and  by  the  publication  of  lo¬ 
cally-edited  magazines  by  three 
more  papers  in  the  U.S.  in  the 
last  year. 

The  meeting  will  also  explore 
the  growing  domination  of  the 
Sunday  magazine  over  its  par¬ 
ent  newspaper.  Geoffrey  Vin¬ 
cent,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Courier-J  om~tinl  &  Times  in 
Louisville,  will  discuss  “Where 
Your  Magazine  Can  Go,”  w'ith 
especial  reference  to  its  being  a 
partial  answer  to  television. 

Also  on  the  program : 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  executive 
editor  of  the  Courier- Journal 
and  the  Louisville  Times  and 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
will  speak  on  “Are  You  Old 
Generation — Or  New?” 

Mrs.  Barbara  Wyden,  wom¬ 
an’s  editor  of  the  New  York\ 
Times,  who  will  speak  on  “What 
Sunday  Editors  Don’t  Know 
About  Women.”  Mrs.  Wyden  is 
co-author  w'ith  Gwen  G. 
Schwartz  of  “The  Jew'ish  Wife.’ 

“Population,  Pollution  and 
Survival”  will  be  the  title  of  a 
speech  prepared  for  the  meeting  | 
by  Prof.  Wayne  H.  Davis,  popu¬ 
lation  and  ecology  expert  from 
the  University  of  Kentucky  at  | 
Lexington. 

There  will  also  be  group  dis¬ 
cussions  and  separate  panels  in 
which  editors  can  discuss  prob¬ 
lems. 
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Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•••  ihat^  why  Baltimore's 
Classified  advertisers 
place  75%  of  their 
classified  ads 
in  The  Sunpapers 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


National  Representatives;  Cresmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  San  Francisco.  Chicago,  Detroit.  Atlanta,  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis.  Boston 


IWE  NEED  LISTINGS  foi:. 
waiting  clients.  VE. 
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MINNEAPOLIS  STAR 
TRIBUNE 


ST  PAUL  DISPATCH 
PIONEER  PRESS 


inneapol 


THERE'S  ONLY  ONE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 

St.  Paul  People  and  Minneapolis  People. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  THEY  READ. 


SOU  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 


A  RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 
Representatives 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER,  INC. 


New  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia  •  Atlanta  *  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Minneopolis  •  Dallas 


IN  ST.  PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS  AN 
ADVERTISER  MUST  USE  BOTH 
NEWSPAPERS  TO  REACH  BOTH 
"HALVES"  OF  THE  TWIN  CITY 
MARKETI  Each  of  the  two  papers 
delivers  saturation  'coverage  of 
only  its  own  "half"  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area. 


NEWSPAPERS 


to  reach  BOTH  halves 
of  the 

Nation's  14th  Market. 


That's  why  you  need 

BOTH 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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